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ABSTRACT 
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CHAPTER 1 , 
THE STAFFING AND RESOURCES STUDY 
Background 

Iri\l978 the Australian Council for Educational Research (ACER) wasjf commissioned by 
the Australian Education Council (AEC) to undertake a study of staffing and resources in 
the government school systepaspof the six Australian States, the Australian Capital 
Territory, and New Zealand. 

The following terms of reference were prepared and submitted to the ACE$ to 
guide the design of the study. 

1 To examine existing policies, procedures and trends relating to the allocation of 
staff and resources to and within Australian and New Zealand schools. V 

2 To inquire into difficulties faced by school systems and schools in allocating, staff 
and resources to and within schools. - \ 

3 To examine measures that are being taken at the present time at various levels to 
* overcome these difficulties. 

4 To review new developments and alternativewrangements in staffing schools. 

5 To recommend action which can be taken by schools and school systems to improve 
existing arrangements or overcome problems experienced in staffing schools. 

5 To recommend appropriate field studies or action research projects which school 

systems can carry . out arid which will enable the trying out of creative and 

practical ways of reorganizing staff at the school lev^l. 
fl To develop, proposals which school systems Jn the longer term might adopt for the 

future direction of policies and procedures concerning the allocation of staff and 

resources to and within schools. 

In addition, during the course of 1978 it was suggested that the following contemporary 

issues related to. the terms of reference could be considered in the study: ' 

. ~ < .* 

1 The balance between primary and secondary staffing allocations. ■ 

2 The determination of staffing formulae. 

3 Alternative methods of staffing in the use of aides, specialists, ancillary staff, and " 
part-time teachers. 

4 Teacher workload and non-contact time. 

5 Flexibility in deploying staff within schools. 

6 Implications for staffing policy o/ various philosophies and methodologies of 

** 

teaching. • - 
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7 Effects of alternative staffing arrangements. 

8 System awareness of, and responsiveness to, the needs of individual schools. 

9 Regionalism and staff allocation principles and procedures. 

The study commenced on 1 February 1979. To assist and guide ACER, a Teqhnical 
Committee was formed which comprised the ACER research team, a representative 
from each of the eight participating education systems, and two other persons. The 
membership of the Technical Committee is included in Appendix I. 

The Technical Committee assisted during the first half of 1979 to focus upon the 
issues of' concern to .the study. Of major importance in this process was the preparation 
by each of the participating education systems of a list of those aspects of the allocation 
of s*aff and resources to schools which were seen as problems. The purpose of this 
exercise wps to provide guidance for the design of the survey of schGol resources (Ainley, 
1982), the case studies of schools (Sturman, 1982), and the preparation of the 
system-level reports which, form the basis of this volume. The ACER research, team 
prepared a taxonomy of the issues listed by the systems, and sought views from the 
education systems on the priority to be accorded to these issues. Understandably, the 
range of issues perceived as important by systems was large and priority differed. 
Overall, however, it was possible to prepare a taxonomy of those aspects of the 
allocation of staff and resources to schools which most systems agreed needed to be 
addressed in the study. A summary of these issues is provided below. 

1 External Frame Factors 

working within staff ceilings 

coping with changes in the age and geographic distribution of the population 

2 Syst em Structure an d Management ~ — 

determining the optimum size range of schools " 
determining appropriate degrees of devolution 
assessing school needs 
estimating school enrolments 
predicting staffing requirements 

3 Teaching Staff 

' . coping with a perceived decline in the attractiveness of teaching as a carser 
adjusting to shortages of teachers in specialist areas 
- . matching staff with school programs 

allowing for limitations on teacher movement between schools 
. coping with demands on teachers for extra-curricular duties 
. coping with demands on teachers for special attention to transition programs 
< assessing 'the effects of limited growth.upon teacher morale 
providing outside work experience for teachers 
overcoming problems in induction 
providing time release for primary teachers 
. motivating continuing professional development 
. assessing the positive and negative effects of in-service education 

2 
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4 Support Personnel - 

examining the balance of teachers and support staff * 

5 School Organiza tion and Curri culum 

.„ . examining the class size issues 

allowing for curriculum autonomy 
. examining appropriate staff structures 

This list of resource allocation issues is by no means exhaustive but rather represents . 
those areas which were commonly mentioned as worthy of consideration. It was obvious 
that a single study could not hope to address all of these issues, or even a reasonable . 
number of them, in sufficient depth to provide a firm basis for policy initiatives. This 
view was reinforqed when it became clear that the study would not be able to collect 
data which examined the impact of alternative structures and resources "upon students 
and teachers. 

Consequently, it was necessary to be selective in the choice of issues to be 
addressed by the study. From the taxonomy of problem areas listed above, four t 
reasonably distinct, though inter-related, clustecs of issues** were . identified: 
administrative structures of the education systems; the structure and size of schools; 
personnel allocation policies; and means of encouraging the continuation of-iiigh quality 
teaching and other educational services in the schools. It is these issues which are ^ 
addressed in the remainder of the report. 

^ejneji^of^tj^SUi^ 

The terms of reference for the study and the detailed listing of areas of concern to the 
education systems necessitated a design which examined the issue of staffing and 
resources at two levels. The first of these was at the level of school systems and 
involved a study of those policies that allpcated sta^ff and resources to schools. The 
second level was that of the school and involved a study of the resource allocation 
practices within schools. 

School systems are defined as the systems of government primary and secondary 
schools administered by the State Departments of Education iir the six Australian States, 
the Australian Capital Territory Schools 'Authority and the New Zealand Department of * 
Education. The government school system of the Northern Territory was not included in 
"the' study and references in this report to 'the Australian government school systems 1 
should be read with this* qualification in mind. 

The system-level perspective was judged to be important for two main reasons. 
First, schools in each of the government education systems of Australia and New' Zealand 
receive by far the largest proportion of their staff and other resources by means of 
direct allocation from the Education Department on either a central or a regional level. 

• ... . .. .u- if ■ ° . ; 
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The system-level resource allocation policies set the boundaries within which the schools 
are able to operate. As such, the internal operation of schools, which is the focus of 
other elements of the study, required a complementary study of system-level resource 
allocation policies which directly affect the schools. Secondly, it was hoped that a 
comparative study of the structures and processes of the eight school systems would 
provide a number of directions for future policy initiatives. Such- initiatives might, it 
was hoped, arise from consideration of those policies which the systems had in common, 
and also from those in which they differed, Examination of common policy elements 
helps open debate about their conceptual foundations. Description and discussion of the 
policy differences between the systems may provide leads as to policy initiatives worthy 
of further consideration.^ - 

The linkages between the elements of the study were derived from a conceptual 
framework for tne comparative analysis of education systems developed by Dahllof 
(1971). Dahllof distinguished between the education .system, the school and the 
classroom, and proposed linkages between each of these three levels. He argued that the 
linkages flowed from the system to the level of .the school and from the school to the 
level of the classroom through: 

1 the aims and goals established at the system level and translated by the school; 

£ the resources available to the education system and the structure which allocated 
these resources to the school; and 

3 the curriculum determined at the system level and adopted by the school. 

The hypothesized interaction between the system, school, and classroom levels in 
terms of aims and goals, structure and resources, and curriculum, and the interaction of 
the^.e.. three variables at each level are shown in Figure 1.1 which .represents the 
P5£adigm that was initially developed by ACER to guide the study." As can be seen from 
Figur^ 1.1 it. was hypothesized that societal factors concerned with economic and 
political circumstances directly influenced the aims and goals established at each of the 
three levels, as well as the resources available to* the Education system, the structure of 
the system and the curriculum developed- by the system. The paradigm also allowed for 
the interaction of aims and goals, structure arid resources, and curriculum at the three 
levels to interact in turn with characteristics of students such as ability and attitudes^' 
and to give rise to outcomes such as student achievement and attitudes. It was further 
hypothesized that those outcomes as they related to students and -teachers would in turn 
affect the judgments made about the school system by parents and other community 
members and that these judgments would feed back' in v o the basic elements of the model. 

As can be seen from Figure 1.1, the proposed paradigm was complex, as would befit 
" an y atte nr p t~at ~a~ com pr efieris j,v e study of^school systems. It is not surprising that when 

this complexity was matched against the time and resources available to undertake the 

,< ■ 

. ■ ^ . 5 ' 
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study, and the basic objectives held for the study, the result was that only a very limited 
treatment could be undertaken of several of the clusters of variables outlined in Figure 

1.1. <- ..... . 

The key element in this decision concerned determining the relations between school 
resources and student Qutecmes. During the course of planning the study, considerable 
concern was expressed about the practical, conceptual and methodological difficulties 
associated with the conduct of a sound and thorough examination of the relation between 
resources and outcomes. These concerns, some of which are elaborated further in 
Chapter 4 of this report and in the companion volumes (Ainley, 1982 and Sturman, 1982), 
were sufficient to cause the study to be limited, to the structural conditions' v;>.:*ablesln 
Figure 1.1. As such, the study is not able to consider firm guides for. policy maker* on 
the basis of clear and unambiguous relations between school resource levels and student 
outcomes, presuming of course that such relations do exist. The study is confined to 
describing existing structures and resource, allocation policies at the system and school 
levels, and to identifying innovative structures and ~ policies operating in particular 
systems and schools which could be worthy of examination. ^ \ 



.Conceptual Framework for^the System Level Study 
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As was indicated earlier, four clusters of issues were identified :is guiding the 
system-level component of the study. These issues we're concerned with the 
administrative structures of education systems, the structure and size of schools, the 
allocation of resources to schools, and the quality of the educational services provided in 
the schools. 

The administrative structures of the education systems were considered important ■ 
for two major reasons. First, the administrative and decision-making structures which 
operate will influence the nature and speed of policy changes. As is argued in Chapter 2 
for. example, .{he' more decentralized the decision-making structure in an education 
system, the more incremental are changes likely to be. Secondly, the maintenance and 
operation of the administrative structures involve' the allocation of resources to these 
activities, and the nature and size, of the education system will influence the proportion 
of total resources allocated in this manner. The discussion pf the, administrative 
' structures of the government education systems of Australia, and New Zealand was seen 
to revolve around three emerging issues, namely the role of the._Education Department jn 
co-ordinating the wide range of activities in the education sector (as broadly defined); 
the devolution of responsibility for curriculum and administrative matters to schools; 
and the .decentralization of administrative and policy responsibilities to education 
regions. Th^se-issues are addressed in Chapter 2 of this report. 

The structure of the school system and the size distribution' of schools in that 



.system have important implications for the range of educational- experiences, of students 
as well as for the resource costs.of operating the school system. Issues which were seen 
as important in the discussion of school systems included the age of entry to the system, 
the progression of students withiri the-system, the transition point between primary and 
secondary schools, the development of particular school structures such as senior 
secondary colleges, and the size distribution of different types of schools. These aspects 
of the eight education systems are described in Chapter 3 and some of the cost 
implications of the structure and size,distribution of schools are outlined in Chapter 6. 

. . Discussion of the issues associated with the allocation of resources to schools was 
seen as important for two reasons. Firsts it is the resource allocation policies which 
largely determine the types .of educational programs which schools are able to offer, as 
well as influence the costs of, operating those programs. The system level resource 
allocation policies - were seen as setting the boundaries within which school resource 
allocation patterns are determined. Secondly, the system level resource allocation 
policies are the principal means by which' the objectives of an education system may be 
achieved. Such policies can 3 be viewed as system level responses to particular constraints 
and difficulties. 

It argued during the formative stage of the study that, the resource allocation 
policies employed at* a given time would be largely dependent upon the quantities and 
types' of resources available to the education system at ^that time. Accordingly any 
consideration of resource allocation policies needed to encompass discussion of the range 
of resources which the education systems had to hand. An important aspect of this 

i • • 

proaess is the examination of the financial resources available to the education systems 
since, as argued by Beare (1978), the antecedent of the allocation of staff and other 
resources to schools is the conversion of the financial resources made available by 

1 government into the" staff and material resources. The inclusion of the term 'staff and 
resources 1 in the terms of reference for the study indicated a wider area of concern than 
simply the personnel resources available to schools. However it was argued that the 
major emphasis should be upon personnel" resources since expenditure upon personnel 
resources on average comprised about 75 per cent of the recurrent budgets of - 
government education systems (Commonwealth Schools Commission, 1981). 

The vlevel of* personnel and material resources'"' available to schools include more 
than those resources based at the school. Of relevance also, are those resourced which 
are shared tJettireen schools, the resources available in the central and regional offices of 

- the education departments, and those resources made available to the schools by other 
government departments and the community generally.^ However, since *-the greater 
majority of the resources -of an education system are located^in the 'schools of that 
system, it was resolved that the major focus of ..the study would be upon' the policies 

/ pertaining to school-based resources. 
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In sum, it was resolved that .the discussion of the alloeation of resources to schools 
should involve consideration of the level of financial resources available to the education 
systems, the objectives of the education systems, the types of personnel employed in the 
systems, the pplicies^used to allocate these resources to the schools and the implications'* 
of these policies for the costs of operating schools of different types. Each of these \ 
issues w addressed in the cftapters which follow. 

Discussion of the issues associated with the quality of the educational services 
provided in the government school systems was a' more difficult area to come to grips' 
with. Much of the initial interest in this area was generated by a common concern in the 
education systems that the combination cf declining enrolments in some areas and the 
" increasingly severe financial constraints facing all education systems would limit, in the 
short-term at least,. opportunities for growth in the government education systems. If 
such a prognosis were fulfilled, it was felt that the age distribution and promotion 
structure in the government education systems would hamper the opportunities for 
long-run career development open to many teachers, with the possible consequence of an 
adverse effect upon the morale of teachers. In order to address this issue, the 
implications of declining enrolments for school resource levels, and the^age distribution 
and promotion structure of the teaching service, are discussed in Chapter 4. ' / 

The overaU-framevvorkHfor the system level component of the study is represented 
in Figure 1.2. The blocks of factors represented in the figure are essentially an 
• elaboration of v the system-level subset of the paradigm that was originally proposed to 
guide the total study andwas represented in Figure 1.1. It should be noted that causal * 
relations are" not depicted in Figure 1.2 even though it could be u .hypothesized that, 
following the conventions of path analysis, the general causal relationship between the 
blocks in Figure 1.2 would move from left to right. 



- C onduct of the System Level Study 

In *he planning of the system level study it was envisaged that the provision of 
information about individual systems would be undertaken by the participating education 
systems/because of their better access to the documentary and statistical material 
necessary for the task. The major responsibility of the AGE it was seen to be that of 
co-ordjnaiing' the preparation of the reports by each system, as. well ^as the writing of an * 
overview volume which brought together the major .features of. the individual system 
Shorts. To this ,eiid, during the first half of 1979, the ACER' Research team in 
conjunction. with the Technical Committee developed a set of guidelines to'assist the 
participating education systems with the preparation of the system level reports. The 
guidelines represented a compromise between the type and range of data necessary for 
the study and UieNlevel of resources which the systems- could devote to the task of 



preparing the reports. These guidelines ar.e reproduced as Appendix I. 

The guidelines suggested - that each education system should prepare a report of 
approximately 20,000 words with* three main sections.' The first section was principally 
concerned with the. types of personnel resources available within each system, and 
discussed matters relating to recruitment, appointment, promotion and general 
employment conditions of each of the major categories of personnel. The second section 
sought information on the means by which such personnel were deployed to various tasks' 
and allocated to schools. The -final section of the guidelines was more open-ended and 
suggested that , the education systems should attempt to discuss the types of policy 
options which may come under. consideration* in'the near future to address some of the 
problem areas that were identified earlier in this chapter. It was also suggested that the 
education systems should attempt to identify anticipated developments which, in their 
view, were likely to affect educational resource issues in the longer term. In preparing 
the system "level reports, the systems were encouraged, to refer, where p9Ssible/to the 
economic, political, social and educational forces wfuch helped to shape the structures 
and. resource allocation policies which now operated. The original intention .of 
complementing the descriptipns of present day structures and policies by the preparation 
of a detailed historical analysis of the evolution of resource allocation policies was not 
able to be realised because of resource constraints. . ' _ 4 

The system level report guidelines were not intended to be prescriptive, but rather 
sought to provide a framework within which a core of basic data could be assembled. 
The systems were encouraged to provide additional material on resource allocation issues 
not .included , in the guidelines where s t uch issues were judged to be relevant and the 
supporting material was available. In addition, it was recognized that following 
preparation of the system level reports, the systems could be asked to supply further 
general material for "the comparative analysis, and that individual systems coultf be 
approached concerning. the 0 supply of additional material on specific issues. • 

In general," the final form of the*system reports were completed during the firs,t 
half '"of 1980. Most ' systems had adopted the format proposed in the guidelines, and 
enclosed additional relevant documentary and statistical material. It is the reports 
prepared by each' of the eight participating education systems, .which form the -basis of 
this report The area of the guidelines with which the education systems hadjhe most 
difficulty was the section ccncerned with future policy options. This difficulty is not 
surprising, because of the problem of predicting movements in turbulent \jmes. It" is 
perhaps also the case that where policy responses to anticipated/developments, had been 
formulated, those concerned would have had an understandable reluctance'to Commit 
those responses to the public arena. Overall however, the system-level repqrts and the 
associated documentation provided a great deal of material which proved useful. in the 
preparation of this report. Nevertheless, over the course of the study, it became 



apparent that the material contained in the system-level reports was insufficient to 
address all of the issues of concern to tne study. In some : nstances this ne<^ itated a 
return to the systems, either as a group or individually, for additional material, while in 
other instances further sources of information held either at ACER or elsewhere had to 
«^be sought. 

For most sections of the system level reports there was a common data reference 
period, namely 1979. This emphasis was intentional since the system level study was 
designed to complement the school survey which was conducted in late 19797 TfTsimple- 
terms the system level phase was intended to describe and analyse the allocation of 
personnel resources to schools, while the school level component of the study was 
designed to show how.such resources were used by the schools. For this process to be 
u meaningful it was important that both components had a common .reference period. As 
such; much of t;he data presented in this report is somewhat dated as it refers to 1979. 
Nevertheless, in those sections of the report where the nexus between system and school 
level policies is of less direct importance, an attempt has beeti made to incorporate 
major developments in '.he systems which have occurred since 1979. Of course, most 
education systems are irv a process of continual, change, albeit at different rates at 
different times, the material contained in this report provides an indication of the base 
from which change is occurring as well as the major directions of that change. 

.i , A Broadening in the ^Expectations for Schools 

The Staffing and Resources Study was undertaken and is reported during a period of 
considerable uncertainty in the government school systems of Australia and New 
Zealand. In part, this is related to the financial context ~wi thin which government 
schools have to operate. . The uncertainty is also traceable to the widespread debate 
about the purposes which primary and s_eco_ndary -schools g^id attempt to fill. Where 
there is a diversity of views on the functions of schooling, considerable debate is likely 
to occur about the appropriate direction/in which schools should dtvelop, and the 
appropriate policies to foster "that development. • ^ . 

This report is hot the place for an "extensive review of the objectives, which are 
held for, and by, gpvernment primary and secondary schools. It is possible, however, -to 
make some ' general comments about the evolution of views about the functions of 
schools; anci to distil* some of the implications of these views for resource allocation 
policies.' Over the period of the past 20 years there has been a broadening of the 
expectations which are. held for schools. Three,strands are evident, in this. JFirst, there 
are those Who argue that because of rapid and significant changes in the fields, of 
knowledge, and concomitant changes in the type of society for which young people have 
to be prepared, it is necessary for the schools to provide a more extensive program than 



was formerly the case. The second strand is evident in the writings pf those who have 
been dubbed by Crittenden (1981:17) as 1 . progressives who hold a society-centred ... 
view of education 1 . According to this view; the school has the primary fWtion of 
promoting socially desirable aims such as a more equitable and cohesive society. The 
third aspect of the broadening of the expectations held for schools is one which has 
become more evident over the latter half of the 1970s, namely that schools should 
attempt to~ cater* more for differences in the' aptitudes ''and interests of individual 

students. v 

The argument that schools need to broaden the range of their program because of 
changes in the society for which students have to be prepared was strongly evident in the 
reports of official enquiries into education conducted in Australia and New Zealand 
during' the 1960s. For example, the 1960 Report of \he. Committee on State 1 Education in 
\Jictoria (the Ramsay Report) stated that: % 

.The daily increasing fund of knowledge * . . makes it necessary to continually 
review and revise the aims of our schools * . . so that children . . . will be able, to 
match the increasing responsibilities placed upon them by this accelerating rate of 
development of the material environment . . . (Victoria, 1960:93) -. 

This general view led the Committee to call for increased attention to be "paid to the 
practical and theoretical aspects of technology, basic scientific principles, and civic 
affairs. In addition, the Committee argued „ttfat because of concern about the alleged 
decline of -moral and ethical standards, and" the declining capacity of traditional 
institutions such as the Church and the home to arrest such trends,. it was necessary for 
the schools to recognize their responsibility for sharing the task of inculcating high 
moral and 'ethical standards (op. ciC:94). 

The consequence of calls such as these and similar arguments'echoed in the reports 
of other official enquiries in Australia and New Zealand, was that the period of the 1960s 
and 1970s witnessed a marked expansion in the range of curriculum offerings of the 
schools. The range expanded chiefly because the calls for new subject areas to meet 
changing needs were nbt, in the main, matched, by equally persuasive calls to delete 
subject areas which were~no TTonge^ or* necessary. The net 

result was the addition of a range of new subjects to the traditibnaTToff erings of -the ; 
schools. This broadening of the curriculum reflected an acceptance of the view that the 
range of knowledge and skills necessary to function as an affective member of society 
was significantly wider than was-formerly the case. From a resources perspective, the 
broadening of the curriculum in both primary and secondary schools during the. 1960s and 
19'tOs necessitated an increase in the numbers of teachers who were specialists in 
particular subject areas, as well as an increase in), the range of specialist teaching areas 
and facilities. i . * ' 
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had its origins in the* United States during the early 1960s and was principally concerned 
with the social, political ai\d economic consequences which could be expected to flow 
from an expansion of the school system. Thus, the 1971 Report of the Committee of 
Enquiry into Education in South Australia declared that: • 

. No educational system stands apart from the society which establishes it. It has 
purposes that must be achieved if that society is to "continue.. It is embedded in 
that society, drawing nourishment from it and in turn contributing to its 
opportunities for growth and renewal. (South Australia, 1971:25) ^ 

Aside from the opportunities for individual envelopment, this and other 
contemporary reports also argued that education could assist in the process of 
establishing a more equitable society as well as facilitating economic growth and 
development. It is difficult to assess the influence of such views upon those who make 
decisions about the level of resources, to be allocated to the education sector. However, 
it is the case that between the late sixties and the mi<H>eventies, the level of resources 
allocated to tfie education systems in Australia and New Zealand increased markedly in 
absolut| terms .and also as a proportion of Gross Domestic Product. At least some of 
this 'increase"'^ resource levelsf\pould be attributed to the view" that econom^and social 
dividends were expected to acctue as a result of additional investment .in the education 
sector. * 1 

The Increase in funds for education larisihg from beliefs about the favourable 
economic ano; social consequences likely to flow from the application of those funds, was 
something of . a double-edged sword for the education sector. While the additional 
resources were welcomed, the expectations about -the results likely to 'be generated as a 
result of these funds pjaced additional and perhaps unfair bur.dens upon the,. education 
system. Aside frotrthe conceptual and methodological difficulties in%attempting to 
isolate the specific contribution of* education to economic growthj social\ equality or 
other socially desirable goals, the fact that by the end of the 1970s in some. eyes. such, 
objectives had not been demonstrably achieved as the result of additional funding f or > 
education, made the task of .those who were arguing for reductions iri t educational'* 
expenditure that much easier. Few were also prepared to argue, however, that the range 
of ^responsibilities of the school should be commensurately diminished. 

the third §trand fostering a broadening of the expectations for schools has been^an 
increasing awareness' over recent years of the needs of individual learners. Thus, .for 
example,, the 1979; Ministerial Statement on the'Aims artd Objectives«of Education in 
Victoria 1 included amongst the list of objectives: * 

I . . to provide equality of opportunity for all students by catering as far as possible 
. for individual differences . . . to foster in each student a broad range of physical, 
intellectual, practical, artistic, emotional, and social skills and to extend students 
talented in these areas to their highest possible levels. (Vict <ria, 1979) 



Similar expressions of the need to cater for, individual differences are to be found 
in the reports of recent official enquiries (e.g. New Zealand 1976, Tasmania 1978, South 
Australia 1981) and in racent officially published statements of the aims arid objectives v 
of. the government education systems of Australia and New Zealand. The awareness^ ^ 
the nee^ls of individual children 'is of course not 'new. Crittenden (1981) for example, 
argues^that maiiy of the teachings methods of primary schoor teachers- in the 1950s were 
influenced by the' views of educational progressives about (he benefits of individual 
instruction. Similarly, official reports , of the 1950s and 1960s paid 'attention to the 
different needs of groups of children sujch as the gifted, the handicapped, and those living 
ir/ country areas. However, what has gained increasing acceptance is the view that each 
learner is ; unique and^that educational prognfms and teaching strategies may.have to be ^ 

designed accordingly. , 

This view has become particularly prominent at the secondary school level, in large ■ 
part because of the great expansion in the numbers of students remaining ^beyond the 
minimum school-leaving age. In 1954, secondary schools in Australia enrolled only some 
43 per cent of al) 15-yearrolds and about 9 per cent^of 17-year-olds (Borrie, 1972). ft 
was even the case* that in a number of systems fees were charged for attendance at < 
secondary ' school up until the ' 1960s. >By 1980 however, almost 90 per cent of # 
15-year-olds were enrolled at, a secondary school, and over 30 per cent of 17-year^olds 
were still^at secondary school. This marked increase in the numbers of secondary 
students, and the' increasingly diverse range of their backgrounds, aptitudes and 
interests, has -forced this sector to, re-examine the appropriateness of fairly narrow \ 
• academic* programs principally designed to prepare student tor tertian Study. 

The pressures upon the secondary school also derive 'from ^ particular position in 
the educational system. As is argued by Collins and Hughes (1979) the secondary school 
is particularly vulnerable to competing views of the purposes of education: - 

Primary schools can claim the 'basics' firmly as theirs, universities can claim 
academic learning/ TAFE institutions can claim technical training the family can 
claim the' task of'Wturing the physic*! arid mental health of each individual chhd^ 
*Yet all of "these g6als run as threads through the secondary school system. 
Secondary education, at present, is expected to do some- of each of them. (Collins 
and Hughes, 1979:290) - . . ■ "■ 

In terms of resources, an acceptance of the view that individual students' differ in terms 
'of l^eir aptitudes and intefes^ and that schools should attempt to cater for such 
" differences, can be. taken as an acceptance; of the view that schools need a. higher level 
of resources per student, and 4n increasingly diverse range of resources°per student. A, 
further corollafy & concerned with the appropriate ^evel of decision making in 
connection with resource' deployment. If it is accepted that individual students differ in 
their 'a^.Utudes and interests and that these differences are significant, it follows that 
the types qf program that need to be offered tb cater for these differences may 5 also 



differ significantly between schools and between individual classrooms within schools. 
This implies that for the design of appropriate responses to the needs of individual 
learners, the authority for curriculum ar# resource deployment matters may need to be 
increasingly devolved to the school. This in turn implies an acceptance of the 
enhancement of the role of* the school in the selection of staif. As it is expressed by 
Crittenden (1981): 

If the move to a more decentralized pattern of public schooling is to be fully 
effective (particularly in the detailed planning "of educational programs), it is 
essential that there be some local control over the appointment of teaching staff, 
(Crittenden, 1981:89) 5 

Such moves of course may raise particular difficulties for those with the responsibility of 
overall co-ordination of the.education system. As Crittenden concludes: 

, . , the development of a proper balance between the freedom of individual schools 
and the political responsibility of those who have authority in the system as a 
whole is arrtong the most important tasks facing public education , , , (Crittenden, 
1981:89) 

The preceding discussion of emerging trends in the expectations held for the 
government schools of Australia and New Zealand and the resource implications of these 
expectations has been brief. However, a strong case can be argued that the schools ofr 
the 1980s are expected to perform a broader range of functions than the schools of 20 
years ago. These expanded views of the roles of .schools have been expressed in the 
reports of official committees of enquiry and in the published aims and objectives of the 
education systems arid of individual schools. The expanded expectations for schooUMiave 
been generated by a variety of overlapping concerns including the increased 
responsi bQity -of the schools for the welfare ot specific groups, the need^f the school to 
respond to the needs of individual learners, v the Tole of "the school in fostering socially 
desirable objectives, and the tasks of preparing students for effective participation in an 
increasingly diverse and uncertain world, The-broadening of the expectations held for 
schools has strong implications foP the types of tasks performed by the school, ; ,the ways 
in which; those tasks are performed, and the ways in which educational decisions are 
reached. Some of the more important of these implications will 1 be addressed in the 
following chapters in the context of the allocation of resources tp.schools. 



CHAPTER 2 



■ THE CHANGING STRUCTURES OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

.In troduction 

It is about 100 years since each of the six colonial governments in Australia established 
Departments of Education to be responsible for the conduct of educational programs, and 
appointed .Directors or their "equivalents to administer those Departments. The 
-legislation which was passed, between 1872 and' the close of the century determined a 
pattern of education that remained unchanged, in the main, until the past decade. The. 
-systems of public education that were established were -free, compulsory and secular' 
and sought to serve equally the scattered populations of the colonies. When in 1900, the 
six colonies federated to form the Commonwealth' of Australia, education remained 
within the control of the States, and as a consequence there are' today six independent 
systems of. public education each responsible to a State Minister of the Crown. For 
convenience the .different Australian Territories wei e' linked' to an appropriate state 
system until 1974, when in the two major Territories, the Australian Capital Territory 
and the Northern Territory, the links were, severed: with the New South Wales and the 
South Australian systems^ respectively to set up new organizations for the conduct of 
education under' the jurisdiction ot, the Comi&nwealth Government. Further changes 
will occur as the Northern Territory completes the /establishment' of a full State , 
Government structure. . . - i 

In part because of the high concentration of the population d£- each of the States 
within a capital,city, and the scattered nature of the- remainder of the population across 
'vast areas, the six sWte systems' of education that were established have been, until 
recently, highly centralized and tightly integrated. The extent to- which centralization in 
organization of .education has occurred has" not escaped the notice, nor commonly the 
highly -critical comment, of overseas scholars who have studied Australian education 
(Kandel, 1938; Butts, 1955; Jackson, 1982). Even today this, issue is one of the most, 
frequently discussed and controversial aspects of the six state systems (see for example, 
Pusey, 1976). However, there have been substantial changes, in the organization, of the 
state systems during.the past decade; some ! of these are discussed in the next section. 

, In contrast to the pattern of organization of education in Australia is the system 
''established in New Zealand. European settlement' in New Zealand started in 1840, at" 
about the same Time as in several Australian States., and while the origins of the 
educational systems'set up in each country can be found in nineteenth century England 
.and Scotland, the particular administrative-structure developed in New" Zealand was a 
reflection of the autonomous provinces which existed irt the country.unt.il 1876. When in. 



1876 the provinces were abolished and a single central government was formed in 
Wellington, the pattern of administration of education associated with the original 
provinces was largely maintained. As a consequence, the organizational system that has 
evolved in New Zealand has at the primary school level been built around 10 Education 
Boards. While the Boards are financed from the Department of Education in Wellington, 
they have the responsibility for employing teachers, as well as building, maintaining and 
equipping the schools according to the funds available and within centrally determined 
guidelines. Each primary school has its own school committee which has responsibility 
for the day-to-day management of the school buildijigs and equipment, and some limited 
influence on the educational functions of the school. Responsibility for the inspection of 0 
- teachers, supervision of school curricula ar.d. in-service training of teachers rests with 
the central Department of Education (see Boag, 1980). The secondary schools are under 
the direct administration of the Education Department. However, at the secondary 
school level devolution of responsibility has been taken a stage further than in the 
primary school. Each secondary school is under the control of its own Board of 
Governors, which has responsibility for the appointment of the staff of the school 
including the principal. Financial support for the school and some degree of supervision 
of the school curriculum, rests as at the primary school level, with the Department of 
Education. These organizational and administrative arrangements, while providing a 
devolution of responsibility to both the regional and school levels have some problems. 
Boag has commented recently: 

although these Boards are responsible for spending quite large amounts of public 
money, they are not in a position to be held directly accountable for that 
expenditure in a way in which a Government Minister can be. This . . . situation 
has generated more than its share of tensions over the country - tensions between 
boards and their school committees to whom they are theoretically accountable 
and between Boards and the Government administration. The latter was 
undoubtedly a significant contributing factor in the various attempts ... to abolish 
the Boards or to curtail their" powers. (Boag, 1980:164) 

In addition, Boag draws attention to the fact that at the primary school level while the 
school principals and the school committees have some avenue for the provision of 
advice about the conduct of schools they have little, direct say in the, appointment of 
staff. . 

Changes of the Past Decade in Administrative Structures 

c 

The administrative structure of education in Australia has undergone change in the past 
decade and is still in a state of flux.' , Perhaps the single most significant event was the 
brief period from 1972 to 1975 when the Labor Party was in government at the federal 
level and approved the establishment of the Interim Committee for the. Australian 
Schools Commission. The Schools Commission has exerted an influence on not only the 



funding of education but also the debate and discussion associated with certain critical 
issues in the administration of education.* It would be misleading to imply that the 
Schools Commission was the sole inventor and generator of the changes that occurred 
during these years. Many, moves were already in train. However, the Commission served 
•to focus the debate, to provide the financial support that enabled change to occur, and to 
create a climate in which change was expected and accepted. The Schools Commission 
provided for the Commonwealth Government a means by which it could inject funds into 
Australian schools. In addition, the Interim Committee laid down among the values that 
guided the policies the Commission recommended, a devolution of responsibility and 
rather less centralized control over the operation of schools, a development of diversity 
in the organizational form of schools, and a greater degree of direct community 
participation in the governance of schooling (Schoojs Commission, 1973). 

The Commonwealth Government took other major initiatives 1 in the education 
sector (juring the years 1972-1975. These were, first, an increase in Commonwealth 
financial support 'for child care - facilities and pre-school education following the 
preparation of a report on the Car e and Ed ucation of, _Youn^Jghil drgn (Australian 
Pre-Schools Committee, 1974). Secondly, the Commonwealth Government extended 
financial support for autonomous Colleges of Advanced Education responsible for teacher 
education programs. This followed an initial move, suggested by the Martin Committee 
(Australia>1^64) that the Commonwealth should become involved in 'teacher education, 
which led to the making of grants to assist in the building and equipping of additional 
teachers colleges. Thirdly, arising from the report of the Kangan Committee (Australia, 
1974) the Commonwealth Government provided increased support £or technical and 
further education prbgrams. These initiativesrhave substantially influenced the provision 
of education at the \ State, level in Australia in ways that diversified the control of 



education. ' 



Three major 1 organizational changes in the state education systems have alsb 
occurred during thl period 1970 to 1980. First, there has been a change in the role of 
the Education Department as a consequence of the establishment of autonomous 
teachers colleges land \the development of the colleges of technical and further 
education. SecondM there has been a delegation of responsibility for the administration 
of matters associated with the running of schools to regional offices. Thirdly, there has 
been an increased devolution of responsibility to schools, their principals arid their staffs, 
and in some places to school councils and committees, for the curricula of the schools 
and for some administrative matters. These changes have been influenced by the 
policies and prograds of th^ Commonwealth government, as well as by initiatives within^ 
the States. Each of the changes will now be considered. - — ~- ~~ • 
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The Changing Role of the Education Department 

Until 15 or 20 years ago, in each State the senior officers of the Education Department 
had responsibility for almost all aspects of education Supported by public funds in the 
State and advised the Minister of Education in th« State on all matters pertaining to 
education. This situation has now changed. In all States responsibility for teacher 
education has been passed to autonomous colleges of advanced education which are 
supported from Commonwealth sources. In addition, in "all States, except Tasmania, 
where once there was only one university, there are now at least two and up to six 
autonomous universities. 

As a consequence of the expansion' of tertiary education, most States have 
established a post-secondary education commission or its equivalent to co-ordinate and, 
in part, to control the activities of these institutions. Thus a new board or commission 
has been set , up to undertake duties that were formerly carried out by a central 
Education Department. * * 

Where once technical education formed a division within the Department of 
Education, now in two States - New South Wales and South Australia - responsibility for 
technical and further education has been moved to a new department of state. In two 
other States similar changes are pending, having become necessary as a result of the 
marked expansion that has occured in this area partly as the result of increased financial 
-support from the Commonwealth Government for technical and further education. 

There has also been in many of the States a significant increase in the number of 
.statutory authorities in the field of education with responsibility 4or such matters as: 
the registration of teachett, the registration of schools, the conduct of the matriculation 
examination, and the in-service education and training of educational administrators. 
There has also been a marked expansion in the number of committees which provide 
advice on administrative and policy issues \to the Minister of Education. 

. The administration of education is accordingly now more diverse and complex as 
there is a need to respond to recommendations coming from more than one department, 
several statutory authorities, and a number of Committees of advice. The 
recommendations that come from these differing bodies may be contradictory and the 
differences may be difficult to resolve particularly where thejtecjsions-requ^ 
across two or more sectors , and where ^e^eationarTnTeTe^ts conflict. Each of the 
States hayejiU^nr^ resolving these issues, and policies which have 

^rer^een adopted or are currently under consideration in several of the States are 
described below.. 0 

In New South Wales, it was initially proposed that a Ministry of Education should be' 
established with a Secretary appointed to supervise the office of the Minister and to 
recommend courses of, action to the Minister. This approach was not adopted and an 
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alternative solution which involves a Commission on* Education has recently been 
instituted to provide advice to the Minister. Interested parties are represented on the; 
Commission and must argue their case before the Co»T.mission. In Victoria, two 
Ministers of Education were appointed several years ago J to cover different sectors 
within the portfolio. Following the election of a new government in April 1982, Victoria 
has reverted to a single Ministerial position for the education portfolio. A State Board 
of Education is to be established with a charter to provide independent advice on a broad 
range of educational issues including the staffing of government schools and the 
distribution of State government funds to the non-government sector. The State Board is 
to be complemented by regional councils which are to be established to assist 
co-ordinate educational activities at a regional level. In Queensland, the Parliamentary 
Coniinittee of Enquiry (Queensland, 1980) recommended a solution based oh the practices 
that have been adopted in Alberta, Canada, of appointing two separate Ministers, one to 
be concerned with primary and secondary education*, end the other with post-secondary 
and tertiary education. This proposal has not as yet been adopted. In South Australia, a 
Committee of Enquiry (South Australia, 1981) recornsu ended that a small Office of the 
Ministry should be established, and that inter-sectoral issues requiring resolution should 
be taken by the Minister of Education to_an Education Policy and Priorities Executive, 
comprising the chief administrative officers of 'the. different educational sectors, who 
would jointly consider the resolution of the issues. Proposals for reform of the 
educational policy-making process such as those just outlined reflect a concern in the 
education systems that new structures need to be established to co-ordinate policy 
determination. In part, this concern has been generated by the difficulti^of managing 
education systems which are no longer expanding at the rapid rate experienced until the 
mid to late 1970s. 

Th e Devolution of Authority to Schools 

_The ^ustrali an government education systems differ significantly in the extent to which 
they 'have devolved authority to schools over the past decade. In the state systems;- 
perhaps the most extensive moves have been made in. Victoria (Reed, 1968) and South 
Australia (Jones, 1974; Jones, 1977). The moves in both systems were in the direction of 
delegation of responsibility to the principal of _a. .school for a significant number of 
professional and administrative duties. The areas in which Victorian and South 
Australian schools were given freedom and authority were different from those already 
held by New Zealand secondary schools, which, as noted, have' traditionally been 
permitted fo select and appoint their own principal and staff. Although they represented 

^.substantial change in Australian terms, the policy statements that were issued to guide 
the devolution process generally did not examine fully questions of responsibility^ the 
school principal to the school council,- by the school council to the Education 



Department, and by the Education Department system to Parliament. Such questions are 
still largely unresolved. However, the policy statements that have been promulgated 
have led to a great deal of innovatory practice and to the introduction of imaginative 
changes. * . " * • , 

In the Australian Capital Territory from the outset of the establishment of the 
ACT Schools Authority there has been a high degree of devolution of responsibility to 
schools for administrative and curricular matters. These -changes have been endorsed by 
the report from the recently completed review of primary education in the ACT 
Government schools in. the following ter'rns.^ 

There is substantial support for the retention of the principles underlying the ACT 
education system; many participants see school-based decision making, the local 
formulation of philosophy and policy, partnership in governance and -community , 
participaiion as its most desirable characteristics. (Australian Capital Territory, 
» 198L:16) 

The report went on to say: 

Primary schools within the system are performing well. Parents and teachers 
agree closely on the relative importance of a comprehensive range of educational 
goals and on the relative levels of achievement of these goals. These -levels are 
seen by both groups to be satisfactory. Parents appreciate the professional 
attitudes of staff in u primary schools. The children surveyed expressed positive 
attitudes- towards" school and see themselves as working hard and being challenged. 
(Australian Capital Territory, 1981:16) , ~ 

The Committee of Review from the evidence available^ it on the effects of the 
policies of devolution of greater responsibility to schools, found that students, teachers 
and parents endorsed the pattern of operation that was evolving. In a similar way the 
Committee that examined the working of the ACT Schools Accrediting Agency 
(Australian Capital Territory, 1979) endorsed the methods of operation and the greater 
devolution of responsibility for curriculum and assessment matters that had been given 
to the secondary colleges in the ACT. 

There are two quite distinct domains involved in the devolution of responsibility to 
schools, namely: for curriculum matters and for administrative matters including the 
selection and appointment of teachers. While these two domains are ^-necessarily, 
inter-related, it would appear; at least in view of New Zealand policies, that they should 
be considered separately. 

Curriculum . matters. Responsibility for curriculum development within the six 
Australian state education departments has been considered in some detail by Deschamp 
and McGaw (1979). They argue that over the past decade the state education 
departments have endeavoured to encourage schools to take greater initiative on 
curriculum matters and to reduce the extent of central control. - There has been a 
movement towards what has- become known as School-based curriculum development*, 
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but the six States ^vevpot all mo^ed to the sam£ extent or in the same ways on these 
^ changel. CXeschamp and McGaw identified three general strategies thafcurrently apply 
' *t^ curriculum developmentyn Australia: (1) centrally prescribed aims and curriculum 
guides, (2) centrally prescribed aims, but with school-tetsed curriculum development, and 
r. (3) school aims f and-school-based curriculum development. Responsibilities in the field of 
\. curncL^Uflfrtlevelopment can be sub-divided jnto four, general areas concerned with the 
specification of (1) generaj aims, (2) curriculum objectives, (3) organization and content, 
and (4) teaching, rnethpc's. Thus, it is possible to portray the current. practices in each 
state educational" system in terms of a profile indicating which of the three strategies is 
most generally employed and in whfch of the four areas is responsibility taken by the 
central administration, by the schdol, or' jointly by the school and the central 
administration. The profiles for the seven' Australian government, education systems,' 
based in part 'on the analysis provided by Deschamp and McGaw pnd in part- on the 
descriptions .provided in the Background Papers prepared for the National Conference on 
. School Based Decision Making conducted by the' Spools Commission in 1977 (Connors, 
1978; Australia. Schools Commisssloh, 1978) are presented in Figure 2.1. The profile for 
New Zealand was derived from an.^fticial publication of the~New Zealand Department of 
Educationil979). The- figur% permits, the possibility of a distinction between the profiles 
for primary schools and the'compylsQry^years of secondary education. However, while 
some differences exist between levels,* they are not of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
ttfe portrayal of a different pro'file for, any system at the primary and secondary levels. 
The profile for :eoondary education has been confined to the compulsory years .of 
secondary schooling because beyond that point in most^systems ^external bodies influence/ 
the curricula. ' , ' , 

As shown by Figure 11 in four of the systems, , (New, South Wales,. Queensland, 
Western Australia,* and liew Zealand) the Departments of Ecl&cation have formulated 
system level aims and curriculum * guidelines for all primary schools « and for the 
compu^~:*y years of secondary education. More detailed curriculum objectives -have also 
„bpcri stated in s ^'Rabuses prepared by central syllabus committees. Nevertheless, 
within a school hi fiese four systems, the school principal ang staff have some freedom 
to restate and determine the curriculum objectives for use within the school as well as to 
identify the content and its organization that should be taught aitf the teaching methods 
that should be used. / . 

In two of the systems, South Australia , and Tasmania, general statements of" 
curriculum aims are developed centrally, together with broadly defined statements of 
curriculum objectives. The schools are expected to adhere to the aims laid down in 
developing their^programs of instruction, but are permitted considerable freedom to- 
modify the curriculum objectives, to re-organize the content and to develop appropriate 
teaching methods to meet their particular circumstances. Thus there is considerable 
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freedom available, to the schools to undertake th^ir ^wn "school-based curriculum . 
development. , \ a 

In Victoria and the Australian Capital Territory, while general aims and curriculum ' 
objectives have beefi stated Zby' the central Curriculum Branches, -the schools have the, 
freedom to restate tjie aiigs P of .schooling in their 'own terms and to redefine the 
curriculum objectives to satisfy their own conditions arjd circumstances and to fulfil the 
aims of the -school. Thus the prevailing strategy *is one of development of both the aims 
and-the curriculum at the school level, and the school selects, organizes, content and uses 
teaching methods that are in Accord with the chosen aims and objectives. 
-■ As with' other "aspects, of the devolution of authority to schools, the position 
depicted in Figure 2.1 Jn regard to curriculum responsibilities is not affixed one. TWo 
developments in particular should be noted. First, even in those systems in whidrschools 
have tor some time exercised considerable autonomy in curriculum development and 
• implementation, there is increasing interest \n the possibility of identifying a commonly . 

agreed set of curriculum objectives ancf areas. , Secondly, and related to the previous f 
. point, in several systems there are indications that, there is likely to be an increased , 
involvement at cegional level in curriculum development, either through the relocation 
of some centrally-based curriculum staff in the regional offices, or the development of 
regional advisory bodies, or some combination of t>oth. To the extent that each of these 
developments eventuate, they wili have considerable implications for the division of 

curriculum development resources between the central, regional and. school levels. 
» 

Administrative matters. Of considerable relevance'to the process of devolution is 
the existence" of a school council that has some administrative responsibility. Ia New 
South Wales arid Tasmania, school- councils do not exist .although in New South Wales 
attempts were made to establish them several years ago. In Queensland and Western 
Australia groups representing community interests have-been established in some sdhools^ 
to provide advice to the principal; such groups do not however possess any formally 
- recognized status. In the remarking four systems school councils have been -formally^/ 
established and have differing degrees of responsibility, for administrative matters 
delegated to them. Of .these, it js in the ACT that the local, school council or board has 
the most extensive range of power. As such, the structure and composition of the school 
boards in* the ACT. deserve some elaboration. The boards comprise parents, teachers 
elected by the "staff, fttfe principal (as executives" officer), a nominee of the ACT Schools 
Authority, and (in secondary schools) students. \ v onsequently 4 t he membership of the 
'school boards is similar to those of the ACT SchoolsXAuthority itself (Beare, 1978). As 
specified by legislation, the major responsibility of each school board is to determine the 
educational policies to be implemented at the school. \his charter involves - school' 
boards, in . approval of . the educational program of the school, in staffing through the 



approval oT duty ^statements, and in a range of, other administrative tasks. Such 
"responsibilities demand a considerable degree of commitment on behalf o£ board 
members and underlfne the* importance of adequate support services for the effective 
operation of the boards. A further implication of the structure Qnd role of the school 
boards' in the ACT is that through extensive loca^ involvement in curriculum development 
and staff selection, considerable diversity between schools in their educational programs 
has evolved. . ■ " ■' * >,..'■ 

• Figure 2.2 provides information on the devolution of major areas of administrative 
authority to' schools in the "eight education "systems. In general, the appointment of 
professional staff at all levels is undertaken at the central flepart mental' or the regional 
•level. In the ACT "the appointments are made by the central administration, but in 
consultation with the local school board which develops a duty statement for each new 
position. In Tasmania, the schools decide on the appointment of some part-time teaching 
staff „who are employed under certain conditions. Only irt secondary schools in New 
Zealand has the practice become established for the appointment of the teaching staff of 
a school, at all levels from the principal down,* to be made by the Board of Governors of 
the school. However, in Victorian technical schools the school councils have - 
traditionally had an important role in the appointment of the school principal, and more 
recently the vice-principal. 

With respect to the appointment of school support staff such as teacher^aides and 
clerical assistants, the schools in most systems have a greater degree of responsibility 
than was evident for the appointment of teachers. This responsibility has two main 
features. First, in most systems the school is able to be involved in the placement of 
local advertisements for vacant support staff positions, the interview of applicants, and 
the recommendation of a preferred applicant to either regional or central authorities. 
The major exception is New South Wales where it is only in the smaller population 
centres that a school princpal,\through his chairmanship of a local committee, is able to 
recommend to the regional office on the preferred applicant for a support stafTposi tTonT 
In the larger centres, the responsibility rests with the* regional office; some principals 
may play a role at this 'level through membership of a regional selection committee. 
Despite the widespread involvement of schools in most systems in the appointment of 
support staff however, the actual employer of such staff is generally not the school, but 
the central education authority or some other government department. The principal 
exception, to this lies in the technical schools of Victoria where the school councils are 
o responsible for the. employment^, of support staff. The second feature of school 
involvement in the appointment of support staff concerns the role of the school in 
'severai* systems in determining the configuration . of such staff within overall 
'entitlements, As is detailed in Chapter 5, schools in the ACT, South Australia, New 
Zealand and the* secondary school sector of New South Wales have considerable 
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in the specification of the types of support staif appointed. > 

Only in, Victoria has*a school council the tight to be authorized by the Minister of 
Education to appoint architects for the construction of new build ings; v Niinder these 
circumstances^ school councils may have a direct influence on the design of school 
buddings. In the ACT, New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand the 
'authorities' within a school have a clearly specified opportunity to recommend on the 
design of buildings for schools. In Tasmania the maintenance of buildings is handled by 
the principal of a school through the Regional Office. In Ihe ACT, New South Wales, 
Victoria and the secondary schools of Western Australia the. school has responsibility for 
minor maintenance only. . rr -""^ 

Policies on the purchase of teaching equipment, teaching materials and books are 
in some ways made more complicated by the rights of schools in some States to charge 
supplementary contributions to school funds or non-compulsory, fees, which provide a 
significant source' of money for purchasing books and equipment. In addition, - some 
schools have become entitled to receive supplementary grants from the. ■ Schools 
Commission and from other governmental sjources which. can be used in these ways. In 
the ACT, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania the schools' would appear *to have 
relatively greater, freedom to purchase the books and equipment that they require. It 4s 
perhAps not coincidental that, as noted earlier, it is in these four systems that the 
devolution of curriculum development responsibility to schools has been most extensive. 



In tfhe remaining systems, books r and teach 



ng equipment must, in general, be selected 



froln stocky held in the Government Stores Department. It should be noted, however, that 
While- in several systems schools are granted considerable autonomy in the purchase of 
bobks and other teaching materials, policies in regard to the operation of the 
Government Stores Department provide a strong incentive for schools tQ purchase from 
tWis source. In general, the Stores Departments" in each system are able to offer items at 
extremely attractive prices. | Furthermore there are policies, such as in Victoria, 
Sereby schools are annually provided with; a credit allocation at tyie Stores Department 
/hich enables them. to buy soinle of their requirements without incurring any direct cost 
the school. Therefore, while in such .systems there is freedom to purchase from 
External sources, there is considerable incentive to purchase from the Stores Department. 
In the maintenance of (.equipment there would appear to be ./two general 
■approaches. In the ACT, Victoria, Queensland and New Zealand and under some 



circumstances In South, Australia^ the "schools receive funding which may be used for the 
.maintenance of equipment. HpweVfer,/ in New South wlales, Western Australia and 



remote are 



Tasmania, equipment is repaired and maintained,\iri 'general, through centrally controlled 
services. In Tasmania the Tasmanian Media Centre undertakes the maintenance of 
audio-visuaiU eqQipment, but also uses private firths where necessary, particularly in 
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A significant aspect of devolution of responsibility to schools, in the long term, will 
be the freedom provided to schools to attract students from districts other than that 
immediately adjacent to the school. The lack of zoning restrictions in New Zealand, the 
ACT and South Australia, gives each school the freedom to publicize its activities, to 
develop a distinctive school program and to draw students from other districts* because 
of the nature of the education it provides. The question of zoning is elaborated later in . 
the report. - " ■ - 

«. . > m ■ 

Regionalization of Administration • ■ 5 " 

• »» 
Development # 

The administration of education in each of the Australian States has, until recently, been 
highly centralized, while in fjfew Zealand, as has Nil ready ^e en noted, the education 
boards have for a long period had substantial authority in the administration of primary 
schools: The\ hjghly centralized control of Australian education has been noted by 
overseas schcfers. and over the past 20 years Australian educators have from time to . 
time advocated pcmbies'ctf decentralization (Turner, 1960; Ebert, 1964; Partridge, 1968). 
Gradually, attempts have been made* to undertake a limited amount of devolution of 
administrative responsibility from the central office to regional offices. However, little 
attempt has been made in Australia to involve local communities in education decision 
making at a regional level. This is in contrast to* New Zealand where the. members of 
education boards must face periodic election by- member's of the school committees thjatf" 
comprise the education board district:' ^ 

In each State some degree of decentralization of educational administration now 
operates. The pattejrn of establishment of regional of fices can-be ^characterized by 
events in South Australia. In 1966, a proposal was prepared for the set ting~~up~-o re- 
education regions in that State. While, in part, policies of decentralization were seen to 
provide greater opportunities for local initiative in educational matters, they were also 
considered to be an administrative expedient. As a consequence ttfe first tw/o regional 
offices wec,e° set up in the provincial cities of Mount Gambier and Whyalla on a trial 
basisv In 1971, some reservations were exrflsssed regarding; the limited nature of this 
^decentralization by'the/Committee of Enquiry into Education jnJSouth Australia: ^ 

We see .little advantage in regional of fices' which acTmeVely as an extra linkrin the 
administrative chain. We envisage the main functions* of the regional offices as 
• providing educational leadership and advice, promoting a unified approach to 
education at .primary and secondary levels and advising the central administration 
on the allocation of resources to the region and on 'necessary future developments 
there. (South Australia,'1971:472) ( 

- . % \ 
While .the Committee did not recommend reorganization into regions it did suggest 

that some ideas for regionalization should be tried on t a pilot basis. Gradually over the 

<; ' * ' \ 
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Tab x l$ 2. i Number and Size of Education Regions in the Gdvsrnment School 
Systems of Australia and New Zealand 1979 a 
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Australian Bureau of Statistics. ■* 
a New South Wales and Western Australia data apply to August 1978; in 

1979 Western Australia created an additional non-metropolitan region. . „ 
. b Derived from the ACER Sampling Frame". *. • 
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period of the 1970s, 10 regional offices have been established in South Australia and 0 
number of administative responsibilities are now exercised by them. / 

Each State has during the past two decades undertaken a similar program/of 
devolution of responsibility for some administrative matters to. regional .offices. /The 
> history, of these changes has been similar to that in South Australia, with movement 
being taken step by step in spite of some reservations within some systems. By tfie end 
of the . 1970s in each State and in New Zealand, an extensive regional office structure had 
been developed. In Table 2.1 information has been recorded on the number of regions 
established by°the systems, with a distinction made between the metropolitan and 
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non-metropolitan regions, since the modes of operation of metropolitan regions may well 
differ from those of the non-metropolitan regions. Table 2.1 alsn shows the average 
number of studenisrrthe^average number of teachers and the average number of schools 
in each region. Even though a regional structure does not operate in the ACT, the size 
of this system has also been recorded to provide a basis for comparison. * 

With the exception of the relatively small Tasmanian school system, Table 2.1 
shows that there is a remarkable degree of uniformity in uie number uf education regions 
established in each of the Australian States. The five mainland Stales had by 1979 each 
established about iO regions with between one-half and two^thirds of these being in 
. non-metropolitan areas. The similar number of education regions in these States exists 
despite the quite marked variation in the average size of the regions between' the larger 
and smaller systems. For example, there is a tenfold difference between Jtfee average 
size of a non-metropolitan regiaff in Western Australia and South Australia with some ten 

thousand students and the metropolitan regions of New South Wales with just under one 

hundred .thousand students. The average numbers of teachers associated with these 
regions correspond approximately to the numbers of students within the region and there 
is a similar disparity in size between these regions in the numbers of teachers. However, 
because non-metropolitan schools tend to be smaller than the metropolitan schools the 
same tenfold difference does not occur in the number of schools served by the two 
different types of region. It would appear that the critical factor influencing the number 
of regions established within a system is not the actual size of the unit being set up, but 
rather the number of such units that have to be co-ordinated and linked to the central 
administration. Thus it seems that in Australian systems, about 10 regional offices is 
considered to be an optimum, in order to maintain effective links between the central 
administration and each regional office. 

Responsibilities of the Regions 

Despite the similarity in the structure of the education regions in each system and the 
fact that the regional offices were developed over a similar period of time, there is 
marked variation between the systems in the range of administrative responsibilities 
which are exercised by the regions. These data are recorded in profile form in Figure 2.3 
whiph indicates the range of administrative duties exercised by the regional offices in 
the! six Australian States and in New .Zealand as at mid-1979. Ia the case of the 
Australian systems and in the administration of the secondary schools in New Zealand 
the administrative responsibilities indicated in Figure 2.3 have been devolved from the_ 
central administration to the education regions, while in the case of the New Zealand 
primary school system, the administrative responsibilities have long been exercised by 
the education boards. 
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Aside from the education boards of 'New* Zealand, Figure 2.3 .indicates that the 
South Australian education regions exercise more responsibilities and administrative 
duties than the regions in the other systems. The New South Wales, Victorian, and 
Queensland systems appear to be broadly similar in the range of responsibilities that 
have been devolved to a regional level. At the time of writing there has been a 
relatively low level o.f devolution of administrative duties to regions in Western 
Australia. However, it has been proposed that in the future, the regional offices in 
Western Australia will become increasingly involved in additional tasks 'such as 
intra-regional transfers of teachers, maintenance, major works of construction, site 
selection, school' transport, teacher housing and the development of teacher resource 
centres. ° 

There are only two duties that are common to all systems. These are the 
supervision and co-ordination of activities of advisory staff, and the determination and 
administration of minor works programs. There ar.e~s<rnre "duties that 7 * majority of the 
systems delegate to the regional offices, such as assisting with the appointment of 
teachers to schools and arranging intra-regional transfers. Some duties are only 
undertaken within one system. For example, amongst the Australian States, New South 
Wales is the only system in which the regional office staff have a direct involvement in 
the evaluation of schools. However, in several systems the regional office provides 
assistance with the evaluation of school programs. 

Factors influencing the extent of devolution of administrative responsibilities 
include the geographical spread of the schools in an education system, the size of the 
system as' measured by the numbers of schools, students and teachers, and the range of 
responsibilities devolved to schools. In terms of the size of the system one could 
hypothesize that the greater the number of students, teachers and schools, the more 
intense would be the pressures to decentralize administrative structures for N the sake of 
administrative efficiency. Figure 2.3 lends some support to this hypothesis as the range 
of responsibilities exercised°by the education regions in the two largest systems, New 
South Wales and Victoria,: appears to be greater than in the case of the two smallest 
state education/-: i/stems," namely Western Australia and Tasmania. The relationship 
between system size and the extent of regionalization is not however a perfectly direct 
one since it is South Australia, a medium-sized system, which appears to have devolved 
the greatest degree of administrative responsibilities to the education regions. This 
consideration leads to the third factor enunciated above, namely that the degree of 
devolution of authority t o schools wil l be linked to th^ej^erU of^^ 
offices. In part this link would be forged from a common philosophy: the values which 
would support a devolution of authority to schools would most likely also support a 
decentralization of administrative responsibilities to education regions. There is also a 
more practical reason as to why the greater the level of devolution of authority to 
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Table 2.2 Distribution of Staff in Central and Regional O f fices in South 
Australia, as at June 1979 



Location 



Category of administrative staffc Central Regional Total 



Executive Staff 


- 50 ; 


52 


102 


Professional Staff 10 








School Support, Advisors 


° 24 


89 


113 


Administrative / 


113 


20 


133 


Teachers on Secondment 

Ancillary Clerical and Administratiye 


289 


14Q 


429 


431 


71 


502 



Total 907 . 372 1279 



Source : Education Department Records, 

schools the greater is also likely to be the degree of decentralization of administrative 
responsibilities to education regions.- Schools which have been granted a measure of 
administrative and curriculum autonomy are likely to need administrative and other 
support services in order to exercise effectively their additional responsibilities. In such 
circumstances the resources t located in regional education offices, being located 

o i 

relatively close to the schools, are likely to be in demand by the schools. 

Regionali zat ion and Resource Usage 

One important indicator of the range of duties undertaken by regional offices and 
the extent of devolution to. the education regions would be the distribution of personnel 
between regional and central offices. Unfortunately, this distribution was only available 
for South Australia and-the^data^re^shown in Table 2.2. As was shown in Figure 2.3, 
South Australia could be characterized as the Australian system in which the devolution 
of administrative responsibilities to education regions had proceeded furthest. Table 2.2 
indicates that as at June 1979 some 30 per cent of the non-school based personnel 
employed in the South Australian government education system were based in regional 

. offices. One measure of the extent of the devolution of administrative responsibilities 
to regional education offices in South Australia is that in 1979 just over half of those, 
non-school personnel who can be defined as executive staff (that is, receiving a salary 
greater than thit of the highest paid principal) were located- in regional offices. In 
addition, in support of the discussion concerning the relation between the 
decentralization of responsibilities to education regions and schools, almost 80 per cent 
of advisory staff were located in regional offices. In those systems where the devolution 

o£^esponsibilities-4cu4^ 

co.uld,lje_6xpected that the proportion of staff located in the regions would be smaller 
than those shown in Table 2.2. 
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Decentralization and Resource Deployment 

* i 

A common change in the structure of the government school systems of Australia anp 
New /Zealand over the past 20 years has bSen the increased devolution of responsibility 
towards schools and education regions. Although the pace of this change has varied 
between systems, in each system decision making on most educational issues is now more 
decentralized than in the past. Such a development has implications not only for the 
efficacy 1 of decision making, but also for the deployment of resources involved in the 
decision-making process. In the previous section for example, it was suggested that 
there is likely to be a positive relation between the extent of devolution of 
responsibilities to education regions and the proportion of oat-of-scliobl staff located in 
the regional offices. It is also likely that there will be some relation between the degree 
of devolution of responsibility to schools and the distribution of personnel between school 
and non-school locations. These considerations raise the general issue of the relation 
between the structure of an education system in terms of its degree of decentralization, 
and the deployment of resources within the system. 

Holdaway (1973) tested the relation between the extent of decentralization in an 
education system and the distribution of personnel by a comparative analysis of the 1971 

9 t 

distribution of personnel in the education systems of Alberta, British Columbia, Victoria- 
and Queensland. The Canadian provinces being characterized as more decentralized than 
the education systems of the Australian States. He found that in the two Canadian 
provinces the administrative staff located in the central Education Department or the 
offices of school districts averaged 3.34 per cent of the total personnel employed by the 
education system compared to an average of i.41 per cent of the total staff employed in •• 
the two Australian systems. Similarly, out-of-school clerical and administrative support 
staff comprised a higher proportion of the total Canadian personnel: 3.52 per cent 
compared with an average of 1.81 per cent for the two Australian systems. 

Holdaway also examined the hypothesis that in the more decentralized systems, the 
proportion of school-based teaching staff who were allocated administrative duties would 
be lower than in the more centralized education systems. The basis for this hypothesis 
was the view that where administrative support services for schools are relatively close 
at hand, such as in local education district offices, fewer administrative responsibilities 
would fall to school-based staff. In the case of school-based Istaff with administrative 
duties (defined as the number of principals, deputy principals, head teachers, heads of 
department, subject and year level co-ordinators time-weighted by the proportion of 
time spent in administration), Holdaway obtained results that supported the hypothesis:\ 
"the two Australian systems average 6.93 per cent of total staff classified as in-school ^ 
administrative compared to an average of 4.58 per cent for the two Canadian provinces^^ 

" .. 
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On the basis of these data Holdaway concluded that the school district/education 
department^ structure of the type found in Canadian provinces was more likely to require 
a higher proportion of out-of-school personnel than the relatively centralized structures 
of the-state education departments in Australia. As Holdaway himself acknowledges* in 
the absence of measures of the range and quality of services provided by the respective 
administrative structures it is difficult to draw policy implications from the data just 
cited. It could be that the personnel distribution data support the view that the 
decentralized school district model is relatively expensive to operate because it 
necessitates the creation of a relatively large number of administrative units. On the 
other haijd the decentralized structure may facilitate more effective decision making 
because the lines of communication between the schools and administrative decision 
makers are shorter than in a more centralized structure (Hughes, 1977). In this regard, 
there, is some evidence that school principals are strongly supportive of the role of 
education regions (South Australia, 1981). 

In terms of the current debate within Australia about the appropriate ex-tent of 
devolution of administrative authority to education regions and to schools, it may be that 
the Holdaway study is able to offer little guidance because the relatively autonomous 
local school board "structure bf the Canadian education system entails a far greater 
decentralization of authority than that proposed by most Australian advocates of 
decentralization within education systems. What may be more appropriate is to employ 
the Holdaway methodology solely within an Australian context to determine whether the 
increased devolution of authority to schoQls and education regions that has occurred in 
both Victoria and Queensland over the decade since the Holdaway data were collected 
has been accompanied by changing proportions of non-school-based and school-based 
administrative personnel in the manner suggested by the Holdaway thesis* Unfortunately 
this is not possible because the data base available to us is not strictly comparable with, 
that employed by Holdaway. The relationship between system structure and resource 
deployment is however likely to be an important area of further research. 

Decentralization and Change 

The degree of centralization of an education system may also be important in influencing 
the way in which the system evolves and adapts to changing circumstances.- Archer 
(1979) develops this argument in an analysis of the development of the education systems 
of England, France, Denmark and Russia; the argument is an important one and deserves 
/some elaboration here. Commencing with the premise that education systems have the 
characteristics they do because of the goals of those who control the v systems, she argues 
that when change occurs it Is because of either a change in the goals of those in power, 
or the usurping of these individuals and groups by competitors with new goals. 
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Accordingly, she argues that an understanding of change in education systems 
necessitates an understanding of the factors which facilitate the acquisition of authority 
by certain individuals and groups as well as an understanding of the factors which 
influence the formation of their goals. 

In acquiring this understanding, an awareness of the factors influencing the origins 
of the state education systems is o£ paramount importance. Specifically, Archer argues 
that* the early development of government education systems can be characterized as 
either Restrictive 1 or 'substitutive*. A restrictive origin is one in which coercion has been 
utilized to transfer control of education from one group (normally, <ili(Tious bodic '} 
another (the State). By contrast, a substitutive origin entails the establishment of state 
educational institutions to compete with -those already in existence. Using these 
criteria, Archer labels the origins of the state education systems of France and Russia as 
restrictive and those of England and Denmark as substitutive. ■ This schema is also useful 
in categorizing the early development of the government education systems in* Australia 
and New Zealand. Until about 1870 in each of the Australian colonies a limited number 
of public schools coexisted with denominational schools which in the main were in 
receipt of government financial assistance, a situation that was clearly Substitutive 1 in 
Archer ! s terminology. In Ne*w Zealand the position at that time was more diverse; some 
provinces such as Nelson, attempted to establish extensive public school systems, while 
others such as Auckland were content to provide assistance to the existing* 
denominational schools. As such, the New Zealand provinces bpfore 1876 provided 
examples oFboth substitutive and restrictive systems. 

By the early 1870s however, the prevailing view about the role of public education 
had shifted considerably* throughout most of * Australasia. Whether for reasons of 
economy, secularism, or thfe growth of liberal thinfang, over a period from 1850 to 1870 
in air colonies except Western Australia legislation* was enacted to ensure the dominant 
role of the government school as the provider of education, a goal generally achieved by 
limiting the financial assistance available to denominational schools. There is little 
doubt as to the intention behind such legislation: 

. . . jn most parts of the country/ the State was not to be limited to a gap-filling 
role of the type it played in England from 1871. -The liberal-democratic ethos of 
Australia in that age ensured .that it would be more than a competitor . . . the 
consequence was that the great majority of elementary school pupils were to be 
: . " . educated in public schools and those institutions were to be the instruments of 
equalization . . . and if uniformity was to be the educational desideratum of the 
time, then the surest means towards its fulfilment was centralized control. 
.^_(Hyams.and.Bessant,.:l9^2^0) — : - 

By this reckoning^the origins of the modern state education systems of Australia were 
decidedly restrictive in natufe. The ready characterization of the origins of the modern 
state education system in New Zealand is a little more difficult. The Education Act of 
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1877, while centralizing control o!f financial assistance to public schools with the 
national government, left much of the control of those schools to the local education 
authorities. However, as within each region the government schools were intended to be 
dominant and in fact became so, the New Zealand state education system can be 
characterized as being closer to restrictive than to substitutive in origin* and as such can 
be grouped with the Australian systems for discussion purposes. 

For Archer the origin of a government education system is critical in explaining 
the character which that system acquires: those with restrictive origins emphasize 
unification and systematization while those^ with, substitutive origins feature 
differentiation from other* social institutions and a high degree of internal 
specialization. These characteristics in turn affect the nature and speed of change in 
the education system. Centralized sv'stems, because they, exhibit a concentration of 
power which is typically difficult to displace are characterized by a ? stop-go T pattern of 
change: 

. , . education cawchange very little in a centralized system between 
... bouts of legislative intervention. Patterns "of change therefore follow a jerky 
sequence in which long periods of stability (i.e. changelessness) are intermittently 
interrupted by policy-directed measures. (Archer, 1979:617) 

It is not difficult to recognize much of the history of the Australian and New Zealand 
government education systems in these terms. Decentralized education systems by 
contrast change in a different manner since all demands for change do not have to be 
passed upwards to the political centre. Consequently in such systems: 

.... change is never-ending, it is constantly being initiated, imitated, modified, 
. reversed and counteracted at the level of the school, the community and the 
nation. Equally however, it is usually undramatic, frequently indefinite, and 
commonly specific and local in . application . . . This 1 has been termed the 
incremental pattern . . . (Archer, 1979:618) 

To the extent that the arguments of Archer are valid they indicate-something of the way 
in which the moves towards a decentralization of K authority evident in each of the 
government education systems in Australia and New Zealand are likely to shape the 
character of those systems. Educational institutions are likely to become increasingly 
vaniegated and as a whole the -system is. likely to appear more stable even though 
significant cnanges may still be occurring in specific localities. Indeed the notion of an 
education* System' may, if -the pressures* towards' decentralization are given their full 
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rein, become less useful in describing the provision of government education. This is 
-perhaps-a-little- too-prescient— given-vhe-relatively small degree of decentralization to 
regions and schools which has actually occurred in most government education systems in 
Australia and New Zealand. What can be said with some confidence however is that it 
will be difficult to reverse the trend towards decentralization of authority; once groups 
and individuals have been delegated greater control over their environment it will be 
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difficult to reverse the trend towards decentralization of authority; once groups and 
individuals have been delegated greater, control over their environment it will be 
difficult to persuade them to. relinquish such power. Consequently, despite the fits and 
starts with which the trend towards decentralization may proceed it is hard not to„ 
believe that it is likely to become a permanent feature of government education systems 
and as such to significantly alter the character of these systems. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE SCHOOLS: THEIR SIZE AND STRUCTURE 



In spite of the overall similarity in the pattern of education that has developed in the 
government school systems of Australia and New Z< land, there are important variations 
in practice between the eight systems that have consequences for thr isior ->f rtaff 
&nd resources to schools. In describing the variations in the structure zr-a the 
eight systems, this chapter* seeks to draw out some of these r jsourc ons 
as well as identify policies and practices from which future ch* £es 

In each of the government school systems of Australia ...id Ne. lane, year 
of compulsory school attendance are remarkably similar. In each system, students are 
required to be enrolled from their sixth birthday, and are generally unable to leave 
school until they have at least reached their fifteenth birthday. In Australia, for these 
nine years of compulsory schooling, the structure of school provision is quite similar 
between the education systems. Students commence their education in a primary school 
\and at the age of around 12 or 13 years generally transfer to a secoridary school. In New 
ealand tlje position is more complex because of the existence of Intermediate Schools 
whi\h enrol large numbers of students for two years in a transition period between 
primary and secondary school. In general, the major structural and policy differences 
betweerK the government education systems exist in the years before, and after, the 
compulsorV school years. The first part of thus chapter describes ar:d discusses the more 

important or\these differences- ** — ' 1 ^ 

\ . ' 

\ 

Age of Entry to Primary School 
* \ - ' ^ 

In all systems children are legally required to attend school 'from their sixth birthday 

enrolling, if necessary,, on the day they turn six years. However, most children begin 
their formal schooling, at' an earlier age. For children who are younger than six years the 

following practices apply. \ * . 

• ■ \ 

Australian 6 Capital Territory , Students must be at least five years of age before 
they can enrol at a govemment x primary school. Schools may enrol beginning students by 
having a discrete enrolment-at the start of each semester (normally 31 January and 15* 
July respectively) or by monthly orYcontinuous enrolment in thejirst semester. School 
boards must approve any proposal tor continuous enrolment during the first semester and 
only after agreement has been given by^the Parent Association of the pre-school which 
supplies the largest number of students. Children who turn five after mid-July can only 
enrol at the beginning of the following school year. 

V • ■ 
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New South Wales. Since 1972:, children enpdtling in the kindergarten year (Year K) " 
should be five years of age prior to 1 August, that is aged four years nine months by 30 
April. Enrolments can continue up ( to 30 April and students may be enrolled on the day 
that they become eligible, or in groups after they become eligible depending upon the 
policy of the school. A \ 0 

1 Victoria . In the larger primary schools students may be enrolled at the beginning 
of the school year if they will reach the age of= five years before 30 June, provided 
sufficient accommodation is available. Enrolments at these schools" after 1 July are 
restricted to those who will reach six year' of age before 31 December. In the smaller 
primary schools students may be enrolled at the beginning of, trie half year in which they 
will reach five years. Students younger than these ages may not be enrolled without 
Departmental approval. A limited number of primary schools are experimenting with 
continuous entry of students from the time they reach the age of five years. 

Queensland . Students may be enrolled at the beginning of the school year provided 
they will reach five years of age before the end of February. There is no c policy of 
continuous enrolment for primary schools. However, students may enrol at a State 
pre-sohool centre on or after their fourth birthday provided a vacancy exists. „ 

South Australia . n No child can be enrolled in a government school other than a 
Child Parent Centre before the age of five years. Admission 0 f children aged five years 
is a matter of parental choice and as a minimum, schools enrol sjtudents at the beginning 
of each term. , Where possible, students are enrolled more frequently than this and a 
v significant number of schools. enrol students on a continuous basis. 

Western Australia . Students enrol for the fjrst year 9 of primary education at the 
beginning^ the y^ar in which they turn six; there is no policy of continuous enrolment! 
In 1*79^ some*24,0 i 00 children, most of whom were aged five years, were in voluntary 
attendance at^ pre-^primary centres. Approximately' 10,000 of these children attended 

centres attached to government schools. * 

? ■ 1 

Tasmania . Children aged four years as at 1 January are eligible to be enrolled in 
v Kiadergarten classes which— a^e-usually conducted on a half-day basis. Preparatory;, 
classes* are available to children aged between 5.0 ar$ 5.5 on 1 January; students aged 
between 5.6 and 5.11 as at"l January may enrol^in Year 1. Some.limited experimentation 
with cbntinuous entry is occurring. .. 

New Zealand . A long-standing policy of permitting enrolments- on the fifth 
birthday has operated, and practically all children do enrol on their '-fifth birthday.. 
Attendance becomes compulsor^ at the age of six years. 
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The information presented above indicates that although all systems require school 
attendanceofrom the age of six yea?s, some differeficWbetween the systems -exist in the 
age at yvhich students norm'ally enrol, and whether or not the enrolments are ofv' a' 
continuous basis. These factors are of course interrelated. If a policy of continuous 
"enrolment at age five operates for &11 children, as m New Zealand, the normal entry age 
is clear and universal. If^on the "other hand, students enrol in discrete groups suSh as in 
Western Australia where enrolment commences at .tne be^infting of .th^- year in which V., 
children turn six, the normal entry age falls within an age band of up to 12 months. 

Under each of th£\entry policies described above, students in the beginning class of 
primary school are likeV to , differ .fairly widely in age. The extent of such age 
differences, and the degree to which they continue through the .primary school year 
levels and into the secondary school will be influenced by class promotion policies and 
the organizational form of the early primary years. ~W 

review of ttfe limited research data available . on continuous enrolment policies stated 
that: 

.... while there is no direct evidence on the claimed advantages or disadvantages 
of the (continuous entry) system of school enrolment, there' is evidence from other 
sources which, .would suggest, caution Hn adopting such a 'method of school \ 
admission, (de Lemos, 1981:3) ■' ^ 

. A major factor contributing to this cautious assessment was that continuous ^enrolment 
may lead to children spending differing amounts of time in the early school years and 
thereby causing some -problems in promotion from the .infant to middlei levels of the 
primary school. One reaction to this situation could be the adoption in the infants 
section of vertically structured teaching groups containing students from different year 
levels. Indeed, as reported in a companion volume .(Ainley, 1982), in^systems in which 
continuous entry is widespread, °vertical grouping in the early primary years is relatively 
common. The likelihood o£ students admitted on a continuous enrolment basis spending 
differing amounts of time in the early years of primary school f could be viewed as a 
strength of the practice since it allows for the adoptiort*of differential programs, to cope 
with and fester the individual development of children. It is this view of the advantages 
of cbntinuous entry in New Zealand which has supported the continuation of the practice 
over such a long period in that country. ***** 

Research evidence on the relative advantages and disadvantages of continuous 
enrolment policies is* scanty. Accordingly,, the approach adopted by several systems of 
trial testing continuous entry policies irT a small number of schools, seems an appropriate 
manner in which to k proceed. One of the factors influencing the effectiveness' of any 
change to entry age policies will* be the pre-school experiences of young children. 
Pre-school provision iSoCMscussed in the next section. 4 



* Preschool Education 1 * 

The extent of provision of pre-school- education and the administration of its provision 
are two important areas for this study. The extent of pre-school,provision isumportant 
because of the. implications of ohildrens' preschool educational experiences for the 
structure of the early primary years. The administration of pre-school education, and 
the role of the Education Department in its administration, can have important resource 

implications in terms of finance, buildings an<£^^'s)5jrmel. Bfefore these issues are 

. '• I ? * , 

elaborated, a brief description is provided of the? administration of pre-school education 
in the eight education systems. This description draws 'heavily on the nr|atewal provided, 
in the review of pre-school policy, practice and research prepared by the^ Commonwealth 
Department of Education (1981). / i . 

Australian Capital Territory . The ACT Schools Authority is the '"""major™ 

administrative body for pre-school education. The Commonwealth Department of 
Education provides and maintains pre-schbol buildings and grounds as well as staffing* 
each pre-school. Parents meef\other costs including the purchase and maintenance of • 

equipment. Most pre-schools allocated within, or are adjacent to, primary school sites. 

\ \'' 3 ■ ■ | 

New South Wales. Major administrative resporCi'ility is divided between the 

'Department of Youth and Community Services and L;;e Education Department. The 

Education Department has established pre-schools within oVeV 80 primary schools in 

designated high need areas, while the Department of Youth and Community Services 

provides advisory services to over 1000 licensed . pre-scho6n and day-care centres 

administered outside the ^ducation Department. In addition, the Kindergarten Union is 

responsible for the administration of over 80 sessional pre-schooisl and there is extensive 

' \ \ . .. 

local govern mer.ii and community involvement in pre-school provision. Recurrent costs 

in government pre-schools are met by Commonwealth subsidy! and State governmenf 

supplementation. In licensed non-profit-making centres provided by community groups 

20 per cent of agreed staff salaries are met by the state government, 

Victoria . The Health Commission has the major administrltive responsibility for 
pre-schools. The... Commission works in co-operatipn with local ^government and 
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lunity groups who are responsible for the day-to-day operation of pre-school 
centres. The State government subsidizes staff salaries in pre-schools and some otlfer 
operating expenses; the remainder of recurrent funding is supplied! by local government 
"and^vbluntary: com munity grbiTps." " ~~ ~M 

Queensland . The Education Dapartment shares major administrative responsibility^ 
for the position of pre-school education with the Creche and Kindergarten Association, 
an organization of independent community kindergartens. The Department is responsible 

for the "centres established by itself and also for those relinguished by the Association to 

. , - | 1 
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the Department. Abcfcit tw\thirds of pre-school enrolments are in state centres, most 
of which 'are associated with primary schools. In small, mainly 'Country schools, 
integrated classes of pre-school and Year 1 students have been established where 
p.^e-school enrolments have been insufficient for a separate unit. 1 

South Australia . The Education Department provides pre-school facilities through , 
child/parent centres and the Kindergarten Union J[a statutory authority) administers 
kindergartens. The term child/parent centre was developed in reflection of the emphasis 
on a co-operative home and school relationship. All child/parent centres and 
kindergarten are funded through the Childhood Services Council which operates as the 
• planning, co-ordinating and funding authority for the State. 

t Western Australia . Since 1978 pre-school education has been under the 
jurisdiction of the Early Childhood-Branch within the Education Department. Pre-school 
centres that prior to 197$ were conducted by parent committees under the co-ordination 
of the Pre-School Board are able to choose between affiliation with a primary school or 
continuation as an independent unit. If the latter option is adopted the Early Childhood 
Brar \ meets the salary costs of the centre and the local committee is responsible for 
maintenance aiid other running costs. 

T asmania . The Education Department is responsible for pre-school centres, most 
of which are part of the school system either through an administrative link to an 
adjacent primary school or physical incorporation in a primary schooL 

New Zealand. The two main types of pre-school services are provided by free 
kindergartens and play centres, provided mainly by two national voluntary organizations 
which receive government support. The free kindergartens generally offer more 
formally structured programs than the play. centres. 

In terms of the inyeivifrment of the Education Department in the provision of 
pre-school education J continuum,, exists amongst the systems.^ A high degree of 
Education vDepartmentinvalvement is evident in the ACT, Queensland, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. In Souih Australia, the Education Department shares responsibility with 
another statutory authority. In New Zealand, the Education Department is involved in 
policy formulation^ for the sector, and co-ordinates some pre-school funding, but has 
little direct involve\nent in the provision of pre-school education. In New South Wales, 
the Education Departments role is largely confiffed to the provision of pre-school' 
facilities in areas of high need. The other end of the continuum is reached in Victoria 
where^the responsibility°>for pre-school education lies with "the Health Commission. It 
' should be noted, however, that the systems which have relatively little Education 
Department involvement in pre-school education: are generally those with the most 
extensive provision of kindergarten or preparatory classes for five-year-olds. 
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Table -3.1 Pre-School Education; Proportion of Children Enrolled in the 
Year B efore School Entry. A ustralian Stat es and Territories, 
* 1977 and N ew Zeala n d,, 1978 ' 

h u 

— vic> q ld SA WA , T a s. NZ 
Proportion of Children 

Enrolled in Pre-School ir. the 90+ % 40 63+ ?4 92 '72 80 83 

Year Before School Entry (%) # - approx £ ^ 

. , — s_ . ■ -==^= — • J- 

Source: Commonwealth Department of Education, 1981. 

Note t In most systems the data refer to the proportion of 4-year-olds who 
were .enrolled in pre-ichool. The exception is Western Australia . 
where the data refer to r 5-year-olds . 

Less diversity is evident in the funding of pre-school education. In the Australian 
States, most funding comes from a combination of state and commonwealth government 
sources. In general, the capital and staffing costs of pre-school education centres are 
met by government with parental contributions bein^ confined to some equipment 
purchases and other relatively minor operating expenses. The major, difference between 
the funding in the States is the extent to which the government funding is co-ordinated 
through the Education Department. 

Participation in pre-school education has. grown markedly in both Australia and 
-^New Zealand over the past 15 years. / Data ^on participation rates is as yet relatively 
limited ali^~colifiparison between the systems should be made with caution because of the 
different definitions and measurement techniques used by the systems (Rowlands, 1979). 
As some guide to the relative level/of provision, Table 3.1 is presented. Although the 
data contained in the table are qualified, and to some extent are now dated, they do 
indicate that there are some sizeable differences between the systems in the proportion 
of children engaged in pre-school education immediately prior to the first primary school 
year. For those systems' for which more extensive data were available, Table 3.2 shows 
the involvement of children aged between three and five years in pre-school and early 
primary school, and the division of responsibility between the Education Department and 
•other agencies for the ^administration of those programs. Once again however, 
deficiences in the data base from which the table was derived impose limits on its value 
for comparative purposes. j - 

Despite the marked growth in the provision of pre-school education since the 
mid-1960s, in contrast to other O.ECD nations pre-school participation in Australia 
appears to be relatively low. ^Although/the problems of international comparisons in this 
area are considerable and the ^ata should be treated with caution, a rough guide to the 
relative level of pre-school provision' can be obtained from 1076 data collected by the 
OECD (1981). These data showed agi-specific~7nr0lment rates aid were used to derive a 
"loasure of the average numbefl oj years of education receded by various age .groups. 
Australia the index revealed\that in 1976, on average children aged between three 
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and five years had received 0.9 years'of education (OECD, [981:29). Amongst the 18 
OECD countries for whom comparable data were published, only Denmark, Portugal and 
„ Switzerland had lower average years of attendance for this age group than Australia. 
For the OECD group, the median average was 1.6 years; New Zealand, with 2.Q years 
was in the upper half of the table. The difference between Australia and New Zealand 
on this index could be attributed to two main factors. First, as discussed in the previous 
section, almost all Nevjj Zealand children commence primary school on their- fifth 
b.rthday. In Australia, while an increasing number of children enrol for primary school 
when they turn five, and some can enrol even before their fifth birthday, in most 
instances children in Australia commence primary school some time after their 'ifth 
birthday. Secondly, as discussed above, participation rates in pre-school educational 
activities are higher in New Zealand than in Australia as a whole. 

Gross comparative data on pre-school provision of the type cited above are not 
necessarily a good guide to determination of the level of participation in pre-school 
educational activities to which individual countries should aspire. Apart from 
inadequacies in the data set, as Psacharopoulos (1982) notes such considerations will be 
influenced by assessments of the relative costs and benefits of expanding pre-school 
provision. Such assessments are likely to vary from one national setting to the next. 
Psacharopoulos provides a conceptual framework for the measurement of the costs and 
benef.ts of extending pre-school provision which can be used for such assessments. On 
the benefits side for example, Psacharopoulos identifies two major potential benefits of 
extended pre-school provision: its enhancement of early childhood development and the 
opportunities which it provides for increased parental labour force participation.- For 
both measures Psacharbpou^s is able to cite considerable evidence in favour of the early 
exposure of children to educational programs. On the costs issue, the question is less 
clear. The financing of pre-school education does divert resources from other uses, but 
from the perspective of the education budget Psacharopoulos produces international 
evidence to show that pre-school education tends to be less costly than primary 
education. Furthermore, as he notes, pre-school education which 'is effective in 
enhancing child development may have the effect of lowering the costs\,of providing 
subsequent educational programs. \ 

The questions 0 f the aggregate level of provision of pre-schooreducationXand the 
appropriate division of the costs of that provision between parents and governments^^ 
likely to grow in importance in both Australia and New Zealand and also overseasNn 
France, for example, which already has near-universal full-time participation irS 
pre-school education by children aged between three and five years, there is now active 
debate on the lowering of the compulsory school-entry age from six years. While such a 
policy change has not been' canvassed in either Australia or New Zealand, the gradual 
^extension of.pre-school education facilities^ both c ountries o-er the past 15 years has ' 
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Table 3,2 Number and Age Distribution of Children Engaged in Pre-Primary and Early Primary Programs in Several 
States and New Zealand, 1979 
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General Notes: 



a Includes programs conducted at government primary schools, and programs staffed through the Education 
Department budget, 

b Includes programs offered by other government departments and private agencies. . .. 

c As at 30 June 1979; . derived from ABS, Estimated Age Distribution of the Population! States and Territories of 

Australia , 30 June 1979, Cat, No. 3201 .TH 
Other Notes and Sources ; " See Appendix III, 
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meant- that children now come into contact with formal education programs at an earlier 
age than ever before. The implications of this development, particularly in terms of the 
organization of the early primary school years remain to be explored. 

The Str u cture of the Primary Schools 

In addition to the pre-school centres associated with schools and conducted by some 
Education Departments, the majority of the systems provide a kindergarten class or its 
equivalent for children on entry to school. In the Australian Capital Territory and New 
South Wales this class is known formally as the Kindergarten Class; in Victoria and 
Tasmania as the Preparatory Class; and in South Australia as the Reception Class. In 
Queensland and Westenv Australia the equivalent class does not exist and students have 
their first contact with the formal school system at a slightly higher age than in the 
other systems. In the ACT, New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, most children 
spend a full year in the Kindergarten or Preparatory Class. In South Australia and New 
Zealand where policies of continuous entry into the Reception and Junior 1 Classes 
respectively operate for many students, children move up to Year 1 at regular intervals 
and thus some children. may spend a relatively brief period in the beginning class. 

On this diverse range of practices at the beginning of schooling the systems build 
different numbers of primary school years. In the ACT, New South Wales, Victoria and 
Tasmania there are six years of primary schooling, although it should be noted that these 
are the systems with substantial one year programs in Kindergarten Classes and, in 
general, children have been at school for seven years before they move to secondary 
schooling. In Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia there are seven years of 
primary schooling. New Zealand students in the main spend eight years in primary 
schooling before moving to the secondary school system; some 70 per cent of primary 
students, spend the final two years before secondary school enrolled in an intermediate 
school. The intermediate schools of New Zealand are discussed in more detail later in 
this chapter. 

In some systems the size of a primary school, and sometimes its geographical 
location, determine whether or not the early years of primary schooling are spent in 
separate establ hments known as infant schools. Larger schools, particularly those in 
metropolitan ar is, are more likely to have separate infants schools in the systems 
where this structure operates. In some instances t'.ie infants school may be located in a 
separate building from the rest of the primary school, although this is less common in 
schools of recent construction. At one time, in some systems the teachers located in 
infants sections were trained by means of special programs and at special centres. Thus 
strong traditions for the provision of programs in the infants sections and schools were 
established. In the main however, cUITft practice is for all primary school teachers to 
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. be trained in similar institutions. The development of this practice has been associated, 
in most systems, with a decline in the policy of maintaining separate infants schools, ks 
some vestige of this policy, in most systems larger primary schools generally receive a 
senior teacher designated to co-ordinate the lower year levels. 

Where once the promotion of a child from one year to the next in primary schools 
was largely dependent on reaching a certain standard of achievement, in all systems the 
practice has evolved of promoting largely by age. This practice has presumed 
advantages for the personal fcnd social development of the child, whereas promotion by 
performance produced greater homogeneity in the ability and levels of achievement of 
class groups. Today, promotion through the years of primary schooling is almost 
universally by age, and only in the cases of children who are young for a school year ' 
group and who are struggling' to keep pace with their climates is the repeating of a 
grade encouraged. However, a companion volume (-A^ley, 1982) reveals evidence to 
suggest that fluidity in the teaching grot* of primary schools is more extensive than is ' 
often supposed. 

! 

Transition "o j Pu .-re^ W ithin tho Secondary School 
Ij^gsfjr_f rorn Primary to Secondary School 

In each of the systems, students in general transfer from primary to secondary school at. 
about the age of 12 years. In the Austrian, Capital Territory, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania, secondary education commences at Year 7 .....He in the remaining 
State systems Year 8 is the first year of secondary school. In New Zealand the position 
is a little more complex. Approximately 30 per .cent of primary students in New Zealand 
are enrolled in full primary schools that provide eight years of education to Form 2 level 
whV.i is approximately equivalent to Year 7 in Australia ir. terms of average student 
age.. The remaining 70 per cent of primary students attend contributing primary schools 
which offer programs through to Standard 4 or Year 5 in Australian terms. Upon" the 
completion of this level, the students transfer to an intermediate school for a two 
further years of schooling, Forms ! and %, before moving onto a'secondary school. Thus 
it is not until Form 3 level, which is approximately equivalent to Year 8 in Australia, 
that we can speak of most New Zealand students having made the transition to secondary 
school. Therefore it is Year 8 (or Form 3 in New Zealand) that is the first year level 
common to all eight systems for which secondary education is provided. 

Despite the fact that.Year,8 is the first year of secondary education in four of the 
systems, while Year 7 Is the first year in the other four systems, the age of transition 
from primary to secondary education is quite similar between the systems. As is shown 
in Table 3.3, in 1979 amongst the Australian systems the average-age of students in the 
first year of secondary education .ranged from 12 years and '8 months in Victoria to 13 ' 
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years and 3 months in Western Australia. This relatively narrow range implies 
agreement between ^he systems as to the most appropriate age for the commencement 

of secondary education. \ 

As was noted in the previous section, promotion in the primary, school now tends to 

be based more upon the age and social development of students rather than based as 
previously, on requirements relating to prescribed academic standards. These more 
liberal promotion policies of the primary schools have two important implications for 
secondary schools. First, it means that the students now entering the secondary school 
are on average younger than.was the case 15 or so years ago, as is shown in Table 3.3, 
with the largest decrease, six months, being recorded in South Australia. The second 
implication is that secondary spools are likely to be receiving from the primary.schools 
a less academically homogeneous group of students than was formerly the case.- These 
two factors combine to underline the growing importance of facilitating the transition to 
secondary school, a concern which has prompted a number of secondary schools to, make 
modifications in the structure of the early secondary years as well as stimulating a 

' growing body of research on the transition period. 

Sc hool Leaving Age 

In all systems except Western .Australia and Tasmania a student is legally able to leave 
school upon reaching the age of 15 years. In Tasmania the minimum leaving age is set at 
■16- years, though, exemption before " this age may be sought. In Western Australia 
students may not leave school until the end of the school year in which they turn 15 
years. All systems permit students under special circumstances to leave school before 
reaching the stipulated minimum age, and as such, in no system does the age 
participation rate of young people aged one or two years below the minimum leaving age 
reach 100 per cent. • 

- - \ 

The Structure o f Secondary Education < i. 

In all systems senary education is offered until the end of Y f ear 12 or its equivalent.^ 
Consequently, in ;he Australian Capital Territory, New South Wales, Victoria and \ 
Tasmania, seconaary education is provided for six year levels while in the remaining 
systems secondary education spans, five years. In general, "the secondary school sector 
has more diversity of school type than the^ primary sector. The different types of 
secondary school maintained in each system arfe described later in this chapter. Before 
discussing the relation between average age. and year level in the secondary sector of the 
eight systems, the structure of the upper secondary year levels in New Zealand is briefly 

described. , 

In New Zealand, most secondary school students are able to be accredited for 
university entrance during Form 6. In practice, however, most of the successful 



candidates continue with their secondary 'studies for an additional year known as Form 
7. This is because -the examinations which determine the recipients of scholarships and 
bursaries for tertiary study are conducted at the end of Form 7, and also because Form 7 
' is mandatory preparation for some university courses. However, the fact that at the end 
of Form 6 students can gain university entrance means that this stage has come to be 
recognized in New Zealand by employers and others as an indication of general academic 
competence. This means that there is a relatively large attrition rate between the Form 
6 enrolments of one year and the Form 7 enrolments of the next. For example of the 
33,700 students enrolled in Form 6 in 1978 only some 28 per cent were enrolled in Form 7 
in 1979. This figure underlines the selective nature of the Form 7 population and implies 
that .when calculating New Zealand retention rates it may be more appropriate to 
consider Form 6 rather than Form 7 as the final year of secondary school. 

The structure of the Form 5 level in New Zealand schools also deserves comment. 
Most students at the end of Form 5 sit for a nation-wide School Certificate examination, 
the resuUsjDeing employed by schools to assist in the placement of students in Form 6. - 
Form 5 is also the terminal yearjor many students entering apprenticeships and jobs 
such as clerical and sales occupations. The importance of this examination means that 
each yearxa number of Form 5 students are those who, having failed to gain complete 
success in the examination the previous year, are repeating subjects; in 1979 about 15 
per cent of Form 5 students were in this category. The students who repeat Form 5 are 
therefore in at least their fourth year of secondary schooling, which is a similar length of 
time to most Form .6 students. This consideration should be borne in 'mind when 
examining the retention^rates for Forms 5 and 6 later in this chapter. 

Even though the average age of entry \o secondary school declined between 1964 
and 1979, as shown by Table 3.3, this was not always reflected in a general .decline in the 
average age in each secondary year level. For example,Mn Victoria, Tasmania and. to a 
lesser extent New Zealand,, there was a slight rise in the average age of students in the 
upper secondary years. Factors contributing .to this could include a proportionately 
greater tendency in these systems to repeat Years 11 or 12, and/or a relatively larger 
increase in the numbers of mature-age students returning to study. 

Table 3.3 also* shows the difference between the systems in the average age at 
which students complete their Year 12 studies. For example, the average age of Year 12* 
students in Victoria at the completion of the school year would be about 18 £ears and 3 
months, compared to 17 years and 6 months in South Australia. When taken in 
conjunction with the average age at which students commence primary school, these 
data show that the length of time which students spend over the tdtal span of their 
primary and secondary, education varies between c sj/stems. The extent of this variation is 
determined by policies associated /with the age of admission to primary school, the 
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number of years of primary. and secondary education, and promotion from one year level 
to the next. ' » 

* " Retention Rates 

The retention rate of students to the upper secondary School is influenced by a range of 
factors including the socio-economic composition of^ a society, 0 its degree of, 
urbanization, the range and availability of employment opportunities, the provision of 
tertiary education programs and policies of the school systems! Sturman (1979) has 
reviewed Australian and overseas research on the factors ihnirencing retention, rates. ^ 

Within the context of this study the particular interest in retention rates arises 
because of their resource usage implications. The relationship between retention rates 
an8 resources is complex. On the one hand, as is shown in the companion volume (Ainley, 
1982), secondary schools on average allocate considerably more personnel resources to , 
programs in the upper year levels than to the lower year le.vels. This implies that a rise 
in retention rates is likely to generate demands for additional resources for secondary 
schools and concomitant increases in- education expenditure. From this perspective, a 
system with a relatively high retention rate to the Year 12 level is, other things equal, 
likely to incur higher per pupil costs than a system with a relatively low retention rate. 
On the other hand, resource, difficulties may be generated for schools and systems with 
relatively low retention rates. Where the numbers remaining to the upper secondary 
'year levels are low it may be difficult to achieve economies of scale in the conduct of 
programs, and as a consequence per pupil expenditure may be higher than would 
otherwise be the case. 

" The relationship between retention rates and the per student operating costs of 
schools and education systems will be, largely dependent upon the extent to which 
changes in retention rates affect the degree of utilisation of the capacity of the schools 
or systems in question (Riew, 1981). If a rise in retention rates leads to the number of 
enrollees exceeding the capacity of the school or system (as measured by the quantity of 
j available personnel and material resources), the consequent need to expand the capacity 
of the system in-order to cope with the increased enrolments Sould well lead to an 
increase in the per student operating costs of the school or system. In those systems or 
schools where the capacity exceeds the actual number of enrolments, an increase in the 
retention rate could have the opposite effect: the higher student numbers could lead to 
a decline in per student costs. This would arise because the fixed costs of maintaining 
the system would be spread across more students. 

A rise in retention rates can mean more than simply an increase in student 
numbers. The composition of the student body can also be affected. The increase in th,e 
retention rates of students tojhe upper secondary school that occurred in most systems 



over the 1960s and 1970s, resulted in an increase in the range of student aptitudes and 
expectations at the upper secondary school level. This change in the nature of the 
student body has been associated with a broadening in the types of programs which 
schools are expected to provide to meet the needs of senior secondary students. The 
increased range of programs in some systems, and in, some instances new structures to 
provide for senior secondary students, have direct implications for resource deployment. 

The broad picture of retention rates to upper secondary school in Australia and 
New Zealand is shown in Tables 3.4 and 3.5. Table 3.4 shows the apparent retention rate 
to Years 10, 11 and 12 for 1981 in the Australian States and the ACT, and the 
corresponding 1980 data for Forms 5, 6 and 7 in New Zealand; retention rates are 
presented for the government school sector and for all schools in each system. Table 3.5 
shows the trend in apparent retention rates to. Year 12, in Australia and Form 6 in New 
Zealand for the government school sectors over the pest decade. In both tables, the 
retention rates are apparent as they were derived by expressing the number of students 
enrolled in the relevant year level as a proportion of those who commenced secondary 
school the appropriate number of years previously. As such, the rates do not take into 
account the effects of migration, the repeating of classes, or inter-system' transfer on 
the school populatioft. 

On the basis of the retention rate data contained in Tables 3.4 and 3.5, the 
following general comments can be made. 

1- Almost withoi^t exception, in each of the eight education systems, the apparent 
retention rates-are higher for nongovernment than for government schools. Some 
of this difference could be due to n*et student transfer from the government to the 
non-government sector. 

2 In most instances the female retention rate exceeds the male retention rate, with 
the crossover point between male and female retention rates t& Year \% occurring 
in most systems in the mid-seventies. 

'3 The retention rate varies markedly between systems, particularly at Years 11 and 
12. The relatively high retention ratesjn the Australian Capital Territory are 
particularly noticeable, and could be attributable to a number of factors including 
the nature of the employment and tertiary education opportunities in the ACT and 
the relatively high level of career aspirations of students in that system (Sturman, 
1979). b ■'. « r 

4 In several systems there is a marked decline in "the retention rate between the 
penultimate and the final years of secondary school. In some instances this could 
be explained by structural factors. For example, in Victoria the phenomenon could 
in part be explained by the existence of technical-schools which/terminate at the 

- . end of Year 11; most students from such schools who wish to continue their studies 
beyond Year 11 would transfer to Tertiary Orientation Programs conducted by 



Table 3,,4 Retention Rates in Government Schools and All', Schools for Students Apparently Remaining to Years 10, 
11 'antt 12 (Australia) 1981; Forms 5, 6 and 7 (New Zealand), fj 
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Source: ABS, Schools Australia , ' Cat, No, 4202.0; Education Statistics of New Zealand; 
a About 15 per cent of Form 5 enrolees are repeat, students, 
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Table 3.5 - Retention Rates, in Government Sdhools for Students Apparently Remaining to Year 12 (Australia) and . 
Form 6 (New Zealand) ,by Sex for Years 1970-1981 ■ ■ , . ? . , . 
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Isome tertiary institutions. * Ther^ is also evidence that these programs are 
attracting students who would otherwise have enrolled in Year 12 in a high school. 
In New. Zealand the marked decline in retention rates between Form 6 and Form 7 
would be partly explained by the fact that students may gain the initial University 
Entrance qualification at the end of Form 6. , 
5 As shown in Table 3.5, over the course of the decade there* has been an overall 
increase in the apparent retention rate to the final year of government, schooling. ■ 
However, marked differences are evident in the rate of increase in the retention 
rate between 1970 and 1981. In the, Australian Capital Territory, Victoria and New 
South Wales, the total Year 12 retention rate in 1981 was little different to that 
^applying in 1970, while in the other five systems, quite significant increases are 
evident over the decade. Such differential rates of growth in the rate of retention 
of students to tfie upper years of secondary education can, as elaborated earlier in 
this section, create different degrees of pressure upon the resources of the 
education systems and have differential impact upon the per student costs of 
i providing and operating schools. ' 

The combination of the retention rates presented in 'Tables 3.4 and 3.5 for 
Australia and New Zealand and the minimum school-leaving age of 15 years which is* 
common to both countries, means that in comparison with other OECD nations, Australia 
and New Zealand have a relatively low proportion of the 16 to 18-year-old age group 
"engaged in full-time secondary education. One indication of this is supplied by an index 
of the average years of education experienced by different age groups in OECD countries 
(OECD, 1981). This index, which is derived from age-specific education participation 
rates, is based on 1976 data and is analogous to that used earlier in the discussion of 
pre-school education. Amongst the 20 OECD nations for which this index was available, 
the ayerage years of education experienced by the 16 to 18-year-old age group ranged 
from 6.9 years in Austria and Portugal to 2.3 years in the United States, with a median 
of 1.4! years. .Australia and New Zealand, which both had. an average of 1.2 years of 
'education experienced by the 16 to 18-year-old age group, were in the lower half of the 
table (OECD, 1981). c ,| 

In the absence of an increase in- the minimum school-leaving age, participation 
rates in upper secondary education in Australia and New Zealand will oftly rise if there is 
an increase in retention. A number, of the factors which affect retention rates are 
beyond the direct influence of the education sector. However, it could well be that 
policies of the education systems which shape the structure of secondary schools and 
influence internal patterns of school organization also affect retention rates. The* 
differential impact of education policies upon retention rates rs likely to be a research 
area of -increasing importance. „ / Q\ - / 



Types of Schools 

In each of; the government education systems, schools are generally classified as either 
primary or secondary. As described earlier in this chapter, amongst the Australian 
systems at least, the structure of the primary schools is essentially similar. The only 
major differences between the systems are whether the^primary schools offer a 
preparatory year and whether primary education runs for six or seven years. The^major 
structural differences between the systems exist at the secondary school level, and in 
the form of the combined primary-secondary schools in those systems in which they 
operate. The major secondary and combined primary-secondary school types operated by 
each Australian system are briefly described below. The major school types operated at 
both levels of education in New Zealand are more extensively described. Following the 
presentation of this descriptive material, the rationale behind the development of some 
of the more distinctive school Jypes is explored. It should be noted that in addition to 
the schools described below, each system maintains a number of special schools designed 
to bater for students -who are physically, emotionally, mentally, or socially disabled. 
Table 3.6 records 1979-data on the number of schools of different types operated by the 
eight systems, the year levels which they serve, and the average enrolment size of each 
school type. • 

• Australian 'Capital Territory 

Senior Colleges . The senior colleges cater for students in the final two years of 
secondary schooling.* The colleges offer a diverse curriculum program. An extensive 
course accreditation procedure guides curriculum development. \ , 

High Schools . The higfi schools in the' ACT are co-educational and cater for Years 
7-10. " " 

New South Wales 

High Schools. These schools provide a full six year course leading from Year 7 to 
th^. Higher School Certificate -Examination at Year 12. Most of these schools are 
co-educa s tional even though in the metropolitan area a significant number of single sex 
schoolsexist. . 

Central Schools . These schools provide courses at both primary and secondary 
levels through to Year 12. The central schools are mainly located in country areas and. 
have relatively small secondary enrolments. ^^^^ 

\ • •' ; 

Victoria • . m 

High School s. These schools provide .a full secondary course of six years from 
Year 7 through to Year 12. c Some country schools have been established as combined 
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Table 3.6 Types of Government Schools and Enrolments, Austral ia and 
New Zealand 1979 a 



System 



ACT 



Vic. . 



SA 



WA 



Tas. 



NZ X 



Type of school , 



Year 
range 



Primary 
High 

Secondary College 



K-6 

7-10 

11-12 



Pr iraary 
Central 
High 



K-6 

K-12 

7-12 



Primary 
Central 
Pos t-primary 
Higher-Qlementary 
Consolidated- 
High ft 
Technical J. 



K-6 

K-8 

K-9 

K-10 

K-12 

7-12 

7-11 



Qld Primary 

Primary /Secondary 
High 



1-7 

1-10 

8-12 



Primary 
Rural 

Special Rural 

Area 

High - 



Re? 

R-8 

R-10 

R-12 

8-12 



Primary^ 
District High 
High 

Senior High 



,1-7 
1-10 
8-i^ 
8 



Number of 
schools 



Number of 
students 



61 
16 x 
6 



24597 
10593 
3811 



Ave rage numb e r 
of students 
per school 

~~ 403 
662 
635 



1688 

66. 
353 



1683 



19 



282 
107 z 



973 x 

85 
131 1 



419 v - 

37 
7 

45 
100 



>13 v i 

53 / 

66 \ 



Primary K-6 165 x 

District i - K-10 27V 

High 1 7-10 35 

Secondary College 11-12 7 



Full Primary 
Contributing Prim. 
Intermediate 
Area/District High 
Form '3-7 High 
Form 1-7 High ; 



K-5 
6-7 
K-12 
8-12 

6-1.2 



1987 

145 
36 

216 
43 



497993 
20688 
-282664 



371625 x 



5546y 



166902 
63664 



22^5 91 

20070y 
" 98217 



134654 w 
714 x 
426Y 
14452 2 
72118 



13046-* W 
14866 x 

60082 2 



38167 
8692 z 

21625 
3795 



393381 

73652 
9476* 
197518 
17331 



295 
313 
801 

221 
292 



592 
595 



231 
236 
750 



321 
19 
61 
321 
721 



254. 
280 



231 

322 / 
618, 
542 



19,8 

508 
363 
914 
403 



ts 



Sources : . ABS , Schools Australia . Cat* No. 4202. 0\; 
— — ~ " Annual Reports of the Education Department 
New Zealand * ^ 
Notes; /See Appendix III. \ 



System Level 
; Education 



Reports ; 
Statistics of 
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high-technical schools or high schools with a technical component. Although some single 
sex high schoo^i^main, most are co-educational. 

Technical Schools . These schools offer a five year course of general education 
with the last two years^ having a vocational orientation. While most technical schools 
cater exlusively for boys, the schools are gradually converting to co-educational schools 
in accordance with stated policy. Many technical schools also cater for a TAFE 
component. 

Combination of Primary and Secondary . There is a range of schools combining all 
primary grades with a varying range of secondary grades. Many of these are the result 
of historical or geographic circumstances. Such schools include: Central schools (all 
primary grades and the first two years of secondary schooling); ^Post-primary schools 
(rural primary schools providing up to three years of secondary schooling); Higher 
elementary schools (all primary grades plus a four-year secondary course to Year 10); 
and Consolidated schools (providing schooling from Preparatory to Year 12). 

Queensland 

High Schools. These aire co-educational schools offering five years of 
post-primary general education from Year 8 to Year 12. Almost all the high schools are 
co-educatiorial. 

Se condary Departments of Primary Schools. These are schools located in soijie 
country treas which are attached to a primary school. In general, they offer three years 
of secondary education through to Year 10. 

South Australia 

High Schools . These schools provide a range of secondary education courses from 
Year 8 to Year 12. The former technical high schools have become merged with the high 
schools, although some former technical high schools still specialize in courses with a 
technical and commercial bias. High schools are not subjected to zoning requirements 
and may develop special emphases. Nearly all high schools are co-educational. 

Area Schools. These schools, which were formed by consolidating a number of 
smaller primary schools in a rural district, offer a primary school course with the 
addition 5 of up to five years of secondary education. 

Rural and Special Rural Schoo ls. These schools like area schools were forced by 
the consolidation of small primary schools to serve a rural district. They offer a primary 
school program and the first few years of secondary education. 
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Western Australia 

Senior High Schools . These provide a full secondary course from Year 8 to Year 

12. All senior hi'/h schools are co-educational. - 

. - i 

High Schools . . These schools provide three year secondary courses from Year 8 to 
Year 10. 

District High Scho ols. These schools are mainly located in country areas and offer 
a full primary program plus three years of secondary education to Year 10. 

Tasmania 

Secondary Colleg es. These colleges, which provide courses for the two final years - 
of secondary education, were first established as matriculate colleges in the ,early 
1960s. In 1980 these colleges were linked to colleges of technical and further education, 
and provide jointly not only academic courses but also a rai.fi ofj technical and 
.non-academic courses. j 

Hiph Schools. These co-educational schools are established in cities and larger 
•country towns. They provide academic, commercial and technical courses from Year 7 
to Year 10. 

Di strict Schools. These schools are located in rural con^urvities and are divided 
into primary and secondary sections running through to Year 10. The secondary section 
offers courses similar to those available in high schools for the first four years of 
secondary education. Ways of utilizing the facilities of these* schools to extend the 
' provision of further education to cou. ; .ry areas are being explored.' 

New Zealand 

Seven major types of school exist in New Zealand. 

Form 3 fo Form 7 Secondary Schools. v These schools provide courses for students 
between Forms 3 and 7 which are approximately equivalent to Yoars 8 to 12 in 
Australian terms. The majority of new entrants come from an intermediate school. The 
schools have some autonomy in f.ie selection and appointment of the principal and the 
staff but tend to follow relatively standardized curricula leading to external 
examinations at Form 5 and Form 6 levels. These schools tend to oe located in the urban 
areas and larger country centres. While most of these schools are co-educational, a 
significant minority of the schools in urban centres are single sex. 

" Form 1 to Form 7 Secondary S chools. The program of these schools runs from 
*orr^ 1 to Form 7 or Years 6 to 12 in Australian terms. Aside from the primary oriented 
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program in Forms 1 and 2, these schools offer a curriculum little different to that of the 
Form 3 to 7 secondary schools. Almost all of the schools are co-educational and most 
are Ideated in country areas. * 

,a * Area Schools. These schools are a relatively new development. They provide a 

program over all levels of schooling from beginning students to Form 7 or Year 12 in 

Australian terms. The schools' are mainly located , in rural areas and provide primary 

education for students from the immediate vicinity, and education from Form 1 upwards 

for students from contributing primary schools over a wider area. 

*. r 

District High Schools , As with the area schools, these schools provide a program 
over the full age range of primary and secondary education. Tb :se schools however draw 
their secondary students from a smaller area than the area schools an -s h have 
lower, levels of secondary enrolments. District high schools are g being 
reorganized into area schools and relatively few now exist. 

. Intermediate Schools. These schools enrol students for two years in Forms 1 and 2 
or Years 6 and 7 in Australian terms. While the curriculum structure of these schools is 
basically similar, to that of the primary schools, the appointment of specialist subject 
teachers to the intermediate schools have allowed them to develop structures with some 
features of secondary schools. • All intermediate schools are co-educational and most are 
located in urban areas and larger country centres. 

Full Primary Schools. These schools offer. a program covering the full range of 
primary education from beginning students to Form 2 (Year 7 in Australian terms). All 
th&se schools are co-educational and most are located in country areas. 

Contributing Primary Schools. These schools offer a program spanning the 
beginning primary years through to Standard 4 which is approximately equivalent to Year 
5 in Australia. Upon completing this level students transfer either to an intermediate 
school or to a Form 1 to 7 secondary school. Contributing primary schools tend to be 
located in urban areas or in larger country centres. All these j= •" ! s are co-educational. 

Special Schools • • 

Each system caters' for a small proportion of the school population in special schools and. 
special classes for handicapped children. Policies of inclusion of handicapped children 
within normal classes have oeen strongly advocated during recent years> and they have 
tended to reduce the numbers of children who are catered for in special schools and 
special classes in all systems! Special schools are staffed according to different baseo 
from other primary and secondary Tchools and it was considered that the resource 
allocation issued raised by special schools were beyond the. scope of this study. 
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Distribution of Students Between School Type s 

One of the major structural differences between the eight education systems is the 
length of secondary education which they offer. As may be expected, those systems 
which operate five years of secondary education (namely Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia and New Zealand) have a smaller proportion of the total student 
population enrolled in secondary schools than the remaining four systems which operate 
six-year secondary schools. In 1979 for example, the five-year secondary systems had 
between 30 per cent (New Zealand) and 35 per cent (South Australia) of the total student 
population classified as secondary students. By contrast, amongst the six-year secondary 
systems the equivalent propc on ranged from 36 per cent in New South Wales to 39 per 
cent in Tasmania. > 

Such differences have implications for the relative operating cost§ of the systems 
since, on a per student basis, government spending on government primary schools is only 
about 60 per cent of the level of government expenditure on government secondary 
schools (Commonwealth Schools Commission, 1981). This relation implies that other 
things being equal, the higher the proportion of students enrolled by a system in 
secondary schools, the higher will be the operating costs of the system. This issue is 
addressed in more detail later in the report. 

Another difference between the systems that is revealed by Table 3.6 is the 
relative importance of the combine^ primary-secondary schools in educational provision, 
in the ACT, such schools; do not exist, and while various form* of combined 
primary-secondary schools operate in New South Wales, Victoria and New Zealand, in 
these systems they enrol only a small proportion of all students. In the other four 
systems however, such schools enrol a significant proportion of students ranging from six 
per cent in Queensland to 12 per cent in Tasmania. The differences between the systems 
in regard to the provision of education in combined primary-secondary schools is 
probably most w ry len account is taken of the proportion of ; ondary students 
who ar£ enrolled ron.bined primary-secondary schools. In Victoria, i example, in 
1979 only „ 0.6° per cent of government school secondary students were enrolled in the 
combined priinaryrsecondary schools, while'in Tasmania, about 10 per cent of secondary 
students were enrolled in such schools. . 

Combined prirrrary-secondary schools are primarily a response to the difficulties of 
providing educational opportunities to sparsely populated areas. It is not surprising 
therefore that in Australia at least, it is the States with the lowest proportion of 
population residing in large cities which have the most extensive systems'of combined 
primary-secondary schools. Issues associated with the provision of such 'schools are 
addressed later in this chapter. - 
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School Structure: An Elaboration 



The listing above of the various school types operated by each. education system probably 
exaggerates an impression of differences between the eight systems. Each system has 
three basic school types: primary, secondary, and with the exception of the ACT, 
combined primary and secondary schools in rural areas. However, some systems have 
developed certain types of schools to meet particular needs and circumstances. The 
secondary technical schools of Victoria, tiv* senior secondary colleges of the ACT and 
Tasmania, and the intermediate schools of N?w Zealand are school types that have no 
close parallels and as such deserve further comment. Before this is done, the 
coincidence in each system of a basic pattern of primary schools, secondary schools, and 
combined primary-secondary schools is discussed. 

The Distinctio'ns'Between Primary and Secondary Schools 

In the seven Australian government systems, students attend a* primary school before 
transferring at the age of about 12 years to a secondary school. In the main* the primary 
and secondary schools in each system are staffed separately and thjy differ from each 
other in the training backgrounds of their teachers and also in the organizational 
practices which they adopt. These distinctions are not peculiar to the Australian 
education systems but are also evident in many other systems throughout the world. 

The origins of these distinctions can be traced to the early years of the school 
systems. In each system the first government schools were almost exclusively primary 
schools providing a basic education for children up to the age of about 13* years. For the 
first few decades of each* system T s development, the Education Departments 
concentrated upon building and staffing an extensive syst_em of primary schools. A few 
government secondary schools were established in the capital cities and larger country 
towns in most systems, but until the early 1950s the character of government education 
in Australia and New Zealand was overwhelmingly dominated by the primary school. 

Following the Second World War, both countries experienced an increase in the 
demand for post-primary education. The response was to expand rapidly the provision of 
secondary schools and recruitment for secondary teaching. In most cases this expansion 
occurred after several decades of virtual inactivity in government secondary education, 
a^ illustrated by the fact, that the secondary schools built during the 1950$ were, in a 
number of systems, the first secondary schools to be established for 3(3 or 40 years. To 
-i^rpj^iinateand manage this rapid expansion of secondary education, most systems 
greatly enlarge^ theiMhlia^rbTfic^^ • 

The rapid growth of the primary schools occurred in the~TTrsT^D^eOTS--af-most- 
government education systems while that of the secondary schools has been concentrated 
into the past 30 years. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that the primary 



and secondary school structures which evolved differed considerably from each other. 
The character of the early secondary schools is a further explanatory factor in the 
evolution of differing structures in the primary and secondary schools. In general, the 
early secondary schools in most systems were few in number and were oriented towards 
preparing a small number of students for university entrance. Many of the teaching sta fr 
for these schools were recruited directly from university graduates. It is not surprisi 
therefore that when the rapi i expansion of secondary 'schools occurred in the 1950s, tju, 
model for this expansion was the type of secondary school already in existence. It is not 
until recently that widespread debate has occurred on the appropriateness of this model 
of secondary education (e.g. Schools Commission, 1980). 

A further factor contributing to the development of distinctions between primary 
and secondary schools has been a commonly accepted view of the educational 
development of children and ^young people. In simplified terms there has been an 
influential' view that young children need the cfose relationship Hiatfe possible by the one 
teacher - one class model of primary schooling, whereas students of secondary school age 
'are held to require the breadth and tepth of intellectual activity which may be made 
possible by specialist subject teachers. Thi§ issue is addressed further by Ainley (1982). 
There are signs, however, that the traditional distinctions between primary and 
' secondary schools are becoming less sharply defined. South Australia, Western Australia, 
Victoria and New Zealand have moved to restructure, their central administrations along 
the functional lines of personnel, buildings, and curriculum in contrast to the former 
administrative divisions between primary and secondary .schools. The process of 
integration has been carried to the level of the school in South Australia where limited 
experimentation with R-12 schools, offering a curriculum integrated across the whole 
range of primary and secondary education, has occurred. At the school level, the 
companion volume (Ainley, 1982) shows that the traditional models of primary and 
secondary schools are not universal. A number of primary schools reported that at least 
some of their students were taught by a number of different teachers over the course of 
a teaching week. Furthermore, the school survey revealed that at the lowe: 
school level a small number of schools were structured around relatively fixcu eiass 
grbupings in which students are taught by only a few teachers over the- teaching week. 
These practices, although not widespread, indicate s6me convergence in the internal 
structure of primary and secondary schools. 

Combined Primary-Secondary Sch ools 

As was noted earlier, in addition to the distinction in each of the eight systems between 
primary and secondary schools, another common structural feature" is the operation of 
combined primary-secondary schools in rural areas in all systems except the ACT. As 
TabTe^3:6~showed^iD__n o sys tems do such schools as a group enrol more thrn 12 o^r cent 
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of all government school students, even. though in the more sparsely populated systems 
such as Queensland and Western Australia* the combined primary-secondary schools 
comprise a significant proportion of the total number of government schools. The 
common adoption of this structural type indicates an acceptance of the, educational and 
economic advantages of providing educational programs for rural areas by this means. 

uese f were summarized well in f the submission of the Do^ tment of Education 

to the 1961 ommission on Education in New Zealand: 

It is difficult to £ind an alternative (to the district high; school) although the 
Department has no desire to establish very small units. In m&ny areas geographical 
factors prohibit the amalgamation of the small units to provide better-sized 
schools and their location is such that many of these will never become much 
bigger through natural growth. If the secondary departments were closed, parents 
would have to choose between sending their children to boarding schools (and some 
could not afford to do this) or enrolling with the correspondence school. No matter 
how good correspondence tuition may be, it cannot replace personal instruction. 
(New Zealand, 1962:170) 

Over more recent times, the declining school age population in many rural areas and the 
improved transportation to larger country centres has adversely affected the viability of 

particular combined primary-secondary schools. This question of viability is generally 
focused upoin the secondary components of these schools where enrolment mtfy'be very** 
small relative to the average secondary school. For example, as shown by Table 3.6, in 
Victoria the* 19 combined primary-secondary schools that operated in 1979 had an 
average secondary enrolment of 71 compared to the average high school enrolment of 
592. If these small enrolments are spread across the full range of secondary schooling, it 
is difficult for the school to offer a wide curriculum range, and under these 
circumstances the attractiveness of the school to local parents diminishes even further. 
These difficulties of the combined primary-secondary schools are well illustrated in the 
case study of a district high school reported in the companion volume (St urmanp!D82). 

In response to the difficulties of mounting broad curriculum programs in combined 
primary-secondary schools with relatively small secondary enrolments, .two groups of 
policies can be detected. First, there are policies which attempt to group the secondary 
components into larger units with the objective of increasing their educational and 
economic viability. This was the thrust for example of the 1962 Currie- Report „in New 
Zealand (New^Zealand, 1962), which recommended the consolidation of the secondary 
components of district high schools into secondary schools separate from primary schools 
and with a minimum 'of 180 students. Secondly, and often in conjunction with such 
policies, are staffing schedules builf'upon much more favourable student-teacher ratios 
for,the secondary components of combined primary-secondary schools than for secondary 
schools in general. The objective of these resource allocation policies is to enhance the 
capacity of the combined primary-secondary school to offer a reasonable curriculum 

. range. 



Both sets of policies are not without their costs. The risk with the consolidation 
process is that while economies of scale in the provision of personnel, buildings and 
equipment may be achieved, compelling students to travel large distances from their 
Ik ni'-i on a daily basis may adversely affect retention rates and consequently make the 
task of achieving a more viable enro]nu »v *ze that much more difficult. Further, as 
argued by Hind (1975), once the consolidation prooe. ^ *V)gs t 'tain p it arv 
potential economies of scale may be largely diminished by the consequent incrcu:^ m 
stude' ' transportation costs. The financial costs of the more liberal staffing policies for 
combineu primary-secondary schools are obv\oiis enough, but SUC h costs should be kept 
within the perspective.^ their relatively small share of th.. ;il edn^atioM hM^ot. Tt 
should also be noted that the work in several systems of groups of teachers and 
' Departmental project teams towards developing an integrated curriculum and - 
organizational structure for the combined primary-secondary schools offers the promise 
of potential administrative, educational and economic advantages within these schools. 

i » • 

Distinctive School Structures. ' 

As was noted earlier in this chapter, as well as the school structures which are common 
to the eight education systems, within most systems distinctive school types have been 
developed. Three of- the more interesting of these are the intermediate schools of New 
Zealand, the technical schools of Victoria and the senior secondary colleges of the ACT 
and Tasmania. This report is not the place for a comprehensive discussion of these 
school types. It is hoped, however, that by pointing out several of the principal features, 
• perceived advantages and perceived problems of these three types of schools, some of 
the implications of alternative school structures may be discerned. In addition to the 
general material presented below, a detailed case study of ; -each school type is reported 
in the companion volume (Sturman, 1982). - J 

The Intermed i ate Schools o f New Zealand - 

Intermediate schools cater for students at the Form 1- and 2 levels which are 

approximately equivalent to Years 6 and 7 in Australia. Most of the intermediate 

schools are located in urban areas and the larger country centres. As can be seen from 

9 Table, 3.6, in 1979 the intermediate schools had an average enrolment of just over 500 

compared to an average of 200 students in the full ard contributing primary schools. In 

1979 the intermediate schools enrolled about 70 per geRfTJTltie' Form 1 and 2 student 

population in government schools, with the remainder of this group of students being 

distributed between the full primary schools, the Form 1-7 schools, and the area and 

it- 
district high schools. 



The intermediate .schools,, are administered by the education boards and are 
Considered as "p art of the primary school. system. Th * teaching staff of the intermediate 
schools comprises primary school teachers who ar.e appointed on the same basis, and in 
the same numbers, as for a primary, school o| equivalent size, and a ; group of subject 
specialists drawn fro the secondary teaching service. The number of, secondary 
specialists appointed is dependent upon. the school enrolment, but generally includes qrt, 
music, technicrafts, and in larger schools, physical education and 0 science tethers* In. 
terms o *lass teaching groups, students are taught by -a primary te&cher for the majority 
of the week, and spen«l the remainder of the teaching week being taught in the" specialist 
teaching areas (A ley, 1982). As such, tho internal organization of the intermediate 
schools contains elements of both primary ana secondary school models. 

The intermediate schoo , were established in the 1930s and replaced the three,vear 
junior high schools "that were establisV : n 1922, The int rmediate schools have been a 
controversial issue in New Zealand. -^troversy had several components (Watson, 

1964). First, there were some organ. . Ul< llties associated with tho grouping of 

primary andVs^cofrdary-trained teachers in the" oner school/ Second^ before the 
intermediate schools became widespread, some concern was expressed that they provided 
a more extensive curriculum structure than was possible in conventional primary schools', 
and as such, the diversity of school structures which they engendered was argued in some 
quarters to comprise elements of inequality of educational provision. Allied to this was 
the concern in a number of districts that the establishment of a nearby intermediate 
school, by proving attractive to parents and students, eould adversely affect the viability 
of local primary schools. In the main however, the rapid increase in the number of 
intermediate schools oVer the 1960s and°1970s has largejy served to dissipate the 
controversy surrounding the role of the schools in the New Zealand education system. 

The impetus- to the development of the intermediate school war, the desire to 
increase and make^more worthwhile the course of secondary studies. The argument in 
the 1920s and 1930s was basically that a 6-3-3 year pattern of primary school, junior high 
school, and senior high school, should replace the existing 8-4 year pattern of primary 
and secondary education because: 

A * * the one year's instruction for which 25 per cent of the pupils remain in school 
*can be of little value, as it means that "only a beginning is made in the study of 
several new subjects. If such pupils had. begun upon a specially adapted secondary 
course at an earlier age it is most4>robable that they would B have been able to leave 
school at the .same age" as at present with a much more efficient educational 
equipment. Report of the Min ister for Education, 1921 (quoted in New Zealand, 
1962:164). ~ ~ = 

The three year junior high schools were therefore clearly intended to be part of the 
post-primary sector. The advent of the 1930s economic depression, which led to a 
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downturn in educational expenditure, resulted in the establishment of . two year \ 
institutions with less generous staffing schedules and l^ss diverse curricula than had 
originally *been intended (Watson,J£6i^^e-.out(^iae-Jwas t ha t the intermediate schools 
came to be administered and staffed as large primary schools, albeit more generously 
staffed' with regard to the provision of teachers ia specialist subject areas. The 
intermediate schools are therefore something of a hybrid structure: administered as 
Vprimary schools, staffed mainly with primary teachers, but with some secondary teachers 
vho are subject specialists, adopting some practices .from each sector with regard to 
tWcher and student groupings, and straddling the primary and secondary sectors. 

The proponents of t^ intermediate schools argued that the~hybrid nature of these 
schools, can assist the_ transition between primary and secondary education by offering 
l soAe"secdnda7y school organizational features within what is basically a primary school 
setting. Counter to this were the arguments of those who argued that the intermediate 
schools imposed an additional educational step upon students which may have hampered 
the transition process (McLaren, 1974).' The 1962 report of the Commission on Education^ 

in^NevA Zealand (the Currie Report) had little doubt as to the value of these schools: 

* \ " ' 

/The intermediate system is mpre economical and efficient not only educationally, 
but also, in the long run financially. (New Zealand, 1962:175) 

\ ' > * 

Accordingly it recommended that 

' ■ ? 

... - every effort should be made to grant to "'all pupils in Forms 1 and 2 the 
facilities of the intermediate systems. (New Zealand, 1962:176) 

When put Wo effect this recommendation resulted in the' proportion of the relevant 
cohort attending intermediate schools almost doubling between 1960 and 1980, and now 
the intermediate^ schools are accepted , as a permanent feature of the New Zealand 
system. It ^generally considered that the further spread of the intermediate. school 
system^ is likely to be relatively slow because the areas not covered by the system are 
• basically rural\ and it is unlikely that schools of sufficient size to offer the advantages of 
intermediate schools could be economically provided for in these areas. 

The Technical Schools of Victoria ■ ■ ' 

By 1950 a" technical sch&bl system was established and operating, in e^afch of the six 
Australian States and also in New Zealand. Thirty years later it was only in Victoria that 
a substantial technical schoc^system remained. In 1980 there were 108 technical schools 
in Victoria enroling some 66,000 students or just over jone-quarter of all students in 
Victorian secondary schools. Amongst boys the coverage of the technical scho61s was 
even more extensive: just over 40 per- cent of male secondary students in Victorian 
government schools were enrolled in a technical school. 
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The reasons fop the demise of technical schools in all systems .except for Victoria 
are complex and cannot be done full justice in this report! The development in most 
systems., of specialist institutions for the* training oHapprentices and the acceptance in 
those systems, as reflected in the reports of„of£icial Committees of Enquiry, of the 
benefits of co-educational comprehensive secondary education'Woiild appear to be mdjor 
factors contributing to the integration of the technical schools -wiu/other secondary 
schools. That- the forces towards co-'educatjonal coinprelte^sive^secondary education 
were also strong in Victoria cannot be denied and the fact thai a separate technical' 
school system has remained in Victoria' is probably explained by the characteristics of. 
those schools and the nature of t(ie Victorian economy. The governing councils of 
Victorian technical schools were, and are, ^relatively strong and independent and thus 
were a force against integration. Further, the heavy concentration of manufacturing 
industry in Victoria created^ demand for the vocational training which the technical 
schools provided. Over and above these structural factors, the «technical schools have 
themselves modified their-traditiortal practices and programs, in response to the demands 
for co-educational comprehensive e'dupation* For example, while most technical schools 
only enrol males, the proportion of female students in the technical scftools has increased' 
considerably: in I960 females comprised bmy 12.5 , per cent of students in junior 
technical schools compared to just over 20 per cent in. 1978. Perhaps even more 
significantly, the technical schools have sought to broaden their educational program. 
Therefore while technical education is defined under the-rEducation Act (1958) to include 

. . .. . instruction- in the principles of. any science or art as applied to industries, 
accompanied by' individual laboratory or workshop practice, and . . . subjects 
connected with or preparatory fqr industrial, commercial, agricultural, mining, 
. domestic, or artistic pursuits^. . .*■ *\ • " M 

j ■ • 

Jtjis cle'ar from-.documents such &s Aims, Objectives, Strategies and Structures published 
in- 1979 \by -the Technical Schools Division- (Victoria, 'Education Department, Technical 
Sch'ools Division, 1979) that the," curriculum offered in many technical schools is 
considerably broader than this. The first three years are devoted to general education 
which is jfairly similar to that' of the high schools. The final two years have a more 
vocational orientation. A major difference* between technical and high schools is the 
nature of 'their teaching force. Two-thirds of the teachers (i.e. those teaching subjects 
other than, fiumanities; mathematics, science or some business^studies) are required to 
have-'substantial industrial* or comrfierciar experience ranging from a minimum of two 
y.ears in sdhne jobs to a miriimum^f 10 years in some trades.** These teachers, therefore, 

. te*d to be older tfiffh high school te-kchers when they start teaching. \ 
A review of -the future of secondary technical schools is currently under way in 
Victoria. /< 



Senior Seco ndary Colleges in Tasmania and the Australian Cap i tal Territo ry 
During the 1960s, centralized matriculation classes came to be established in several 
Tasmanian .high schools; these. classes grew, to become full scale matriculation colleges 
and eventually evolved into the- senior secondary colleges. Selby Smith (1980) provides 
an extensive review of the process by. which the decision to establish the intitial 
centralized classes came to be reached. In his reviev. e cites the considerable 
controversy amongst parent!, teachers, and the genera! con tty -ver both, the general 
value of centralized matriculation classes and the particular ftetaiis of where they were 
.to be located. By contrast, the decision to establishjenior^secondary colleges in the 
.Australian Capital Territory when" that '"system gained .independence in 1974. from the 
•New South Wales Department >f Education generated relatively little controversy in the 
ACT (Mildern and Mulford, 1980). The easier path of the senior colleges in the' ACT was . 
probably 'duetto two' main factors. First, as is extensively' described in Hughes and 
Mulford (1978) 'and^Mildecn -and Mulford (1980), the establishment of the ACT Schools 
Authority and its organizational characteristics and processes was accompanied bj 
widespread discussion:- and .participation by < all interested parties. Given this 
participatory genesis -it is^ not surprising" that a consensus on ^establishment of the 
senior colleges was reached. It is prob'ably also tr.ue that by the time in which the-.debate 
about the senior colleges was occurring iivthe \C?~, there was 'widespread acceptance of 
-' the educational value of such institutions. Impart, this*acceptance would have been due 
to observation of the experiences of the Tasmania^ matriculation colleges. ' 

Despite the different origins of the senior collages in the ACT and Tasmania, they 
share a number of common features.' In both systems students eritgr the colleges at the 
beginning of Year 11 and are able to choose courses of $ludy from a diverse curriculum 
.range covering the equivalents of Yeats il and 12 in_ conventional secondary schools. 
Student groupings within the colleges tend "to .be fluid and there is some evidence (e.g.<- 
" Anderson, Saltet. and Vervoorn, 1980) that in teems of the' quality of inter-student and- 
student-teacher relationships the colleges are able to provide a more adult and satisfying 
environment than is possible in most secondary schools. As was shown in Table 3.6, in 
both systems the average enrolment of'the secondary colleges is slightly below that of ^ 
the average high school in the same system. ~ . ' ; ^ 

Differences between the colleges in •Tasmania 'and the ACT do exist. The' ACT 
colleges appear to have 'considerably moj-e curriculum and organizational autonomy than 
. do the Tasmanian cdlleges, and as is shown in Chapter 5, the ACT colleges are allocated 
proportionately more personnel resources vis-a-vis the ACT high schools than are the 
Tasmanian colleges relative to high schools in Tasmania. The ACT and Tasmanian senior, 
secondary colleges'both represent a significant break with the traditional rfbtion of a 
se^ondar'y school which provides Rye* or six years of education through to Year 12, and it 
♦ is likejy that education systems will increasingly locus attention upon "the senior 
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secondary college as an organizational option. - 

Burke, Hudson and Gould (1981) counsel that when education systems examine the 

ACT and Tasmanian senior secondary colleges, it is the Tasmanian experience which is 

the more appropriate guide to the likely performance of senior colleges in their own 

"system. This view is generated by retention rate data of the type presented in Tables 3.4 

and 3.5. Those tables show that retention rates to the upper seondary year levels in 

Tasmania tend to be below those that operate in the other Australian systems. One 

interpretation of these data is that the break in secondary schooling imposed by a senior 

secondary school" structure adversely affects Tasmanian retention rates because of the 

necessity for many students to travel some distance or even to leave home altogether in 

order to attend a secondary college in one of the major cities. Such considerations are 

argued to be of less importance in the ACT because of its compact nature and possible 

also because the relatively advantaged socio-economic composition of the ACT is 

associated with a- more favourable attitude amongst parents; and students towards 

continuation at" school. -Contrary to this however, is the observation (Sturman, 1979) that 

retention rates in Tasmania have always tended to lie below those of the other 

* " ■ * o 

Australian systems, and that, as shown* by Table 3.6, over the 1970s the increase in the 

\\ *■ 

retention rate to Year 12 in Tasmania was proportionately greater than that which 
occurred in any other system." The issue is clearly complex and deserves further 
investigation. 

n Size of Schools 
& , 

The distribution of. schools by size is an important .factor influencing the resource costs 
-of-operating-an education^system. For this reason alone the size of schools is ah* issue 
worthy of examination. In addition, a considerable body of evidence is. accumulating on 
the relationship between school size and cognitive and affective outcomes for students. 
The cost and outcomes implications of school size are taken up in Chapters 6 and 7 
respectively. The purpose of this section is to provide the background descriptive 
material necessary for those discussions. 

Tables 3.7(a) and* 3.7(b) show the siz r e distribution of government schools in 
Australia and New Zealand respectively. The- tables have been constructed from 
different £ata formats. In, the case of Australia it was possible to obtain from the 
Australian -Bureau of Statistics (ABS) grouped data (i.e. number of schools in the 
enrolment rajiges_ 1 Jo. 35,-36-to-lOO,- 100 to 200 and sa on) for each of the government 
"School systems. These data enabled the extraction of school size for the primary and 
secondary components of combined primary-seconclary schools as well as for the ! stand 
alone 1 primary and secondary-_schools. Sinc^, the combined primary-secondary schools are 
an important feature of several systems, ' and si nce/ as is shown Jn_ Chapj c?._;5 > ^the 
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a ■ Except for the ACT, the calculations in the table were made from grouped data on school size distribution.' 
b ■ Primary school units are defined as primary schools and the primary components of combined primary-secondary 

schools; special schools are excluded. '. 
c Secondary -school units are defined as secondary schools (including senior colleges in the ACT and Tasmania, 

and technical schools in-Victoria)-and the secondary components of combined primary-secondary schools; 

special schools are excluded, 
d Includes .schools in the Northern Territory and special schools. 
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primers to Standard 4 of area and district high schools. 
Includes Form 1-7 and 3-7 schools; excludes the secondary components of 
area and district high schools. 

components of such schools tend to be staffed by similar schedules which apply to 
primary and secondary schools respectively, it was judged that the svze distribution of 
the components of the combined schools could have important resource implications. 

Accordingly the size data in Table 3.7(a) are classified in terms of primary'" and 
secondary school units. A primary school ^unit is defined as either a ! stand-alone ! primary 
school or the primary school component of a combined school; a secondary school unit is 
defined in an analogous manner. The ABS schools data that are published nationally 
include special schools: since such schools pose particular' resource questions, Table 
3.7(a) excludes these schools. The New Zealand school statistics -did not permit the 
classification of school size data in the form described above. As such, Table 3.7(b) 
presents the New Zealand school size data in a more conventional mariner. 

The format of the Australian data made it pdssible to provide a measure of the 
*s dispersion of school size namely the standard deviation, for each system. The ratio of 
the standard deviation of the school size distribution to the mean school size provides a 
summary statistic, the coefficient of variation, which provides an indication of the 
relative dispersion of school size between the systems. These ^measures are shown in 
Table 3.7(a). Also included in the table are school size data for the government and 
, non-government school sectors of Australia as a whole. It should be noted that these 
include data from the Northern Territory, and that special schools were not excluded. 
'As such, the aggregate data are not strictly comparable with the individual system data 
in the first part of the table. " 

It is clear from both tables that in^ll systems, secondary schools tend to be larger 
than primary schools. In New Zealand for example, almost 70 'per cent of primary 
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schools have less than 300 students whereas only 8 per cent of secondary schools enrol 
fewer than 300 students. It is only in the ACT that .the size distribution of primary 
schools is of a similar order to that of the secondary schools. The greater preponderance 
of small schools in the primary sector of each system reflects geographical factors, and 
a model of primary schools which differs from that for secondary schools. The primary < 
school has been held to involve a simpler model of education whereby a. generalist 
teacher interacts with a fixed group of students over a teaching week, which is in 
contrast to the subject oriented model of secondary schools in which relatively fluid 
Student groups are taught by specialist teachers. This schema implies that the smallest 
possible unit of a primary school is that of the single teacher school, whereas the 
secondary school does" not become viable until reasonably large numbers of -.teachers are 

grouped together. .. , 4 : 

The incorporation of these models of primary and secondary schools in staffing 
schedules results in a different relation between school size and per pupil operating costs., 
in the two sectors. The secondary school model necessitates a relatively large number of 
staff before the school becomes viable. Accordingly economies of scale in the operation 
of secondary schools are not exploited fully b^ore an enrolment figure is reached which 
'is considerably higher than the corresponding figure for primary schools. The cost 
implications of school Jtype and school size are elaborated in Chapter 6. 

It is also apparent from Tables 3.7(a) and 3.7(b) that considerable variation exists 
between systems in" the size' distribution of schools within the primary and secondary 
sectors. With the exception of Western Australia, in each system there is greater 
dispersion in the size distribution of primary school units than" for secondary school 
units. As noted above, this would be principally due to the requirements on the systems 
to provide primary education in a large number of locations whereas secondary education 
tends to be concentrated in the larger population centres. This is less the case for 
Western Australia where- a process of primary school consolidation has, over the past -30 • 
years, significantly reduced the number of one and two teacher primary schools in that 
system. 

Table 3.7(a) also' indicates that there are substantial differences between the 
systems 'in the relative distribution of school size. The most obvious example of this is 
the ACT. where a compact- concentration of population :Tias led to a relatively 
homogenous distribution of school size within both the 4 primary .and' secondary sectors. 
. ..Not only does such a tightly clustered distribution have potentially significant resource 
implications, it also influences aspects of the school system such as the. career structure 
for teachers.' For example, because the ACT has few small primary or secondary 
schools, it does not have a number of the 'stepping stone' teacher promotion positions 
associated with such schools. Accordingly, there, may be less flexibility in teache.r 
movement in such a system if Contraction occurs because of overall declining enrolments. 
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The systems also vary in the proportion of very small schools which they operate. 
For example, in the primary sectors of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and New 
Zealand, between 20 and 30 per cent of primary schools enrol less than 35 students. In 
the other four systems the corresponding percentage is considerably less than this. 
Since, e as Is shown in Chapter 6, per student operating costs are in general inversely 
related to school size, a school size distribution weighted towards ; small schools leads to 
higher pupil operating costs, other things remaining equal. 

There are a number of factors associated with differences in the distribution of 
school size between systems. Some of these factors are structural and relate to 
considerations such as the locational distribution of population and the availability, and 
cost, of transportation. Other factors have more of a policy orientation and concern 
judgments on issues such as the educationally desirable minimum arid maximum school 
sizes. The cifferent types of factor influencing school size can be illustrated by an 
examination of the distribution of school size in the two largest Australian systems, New 
South Wales andJVictoria. < 

In terms of the proportion of the population residing in large cities, both States 
have a similar locational distribution of population. Yet, as'Table 3.7(a) shows, in both 
the primary and secondary sectors, New South Wales schools are appreciably larger than 
their Victorian cpunterparts. One structural factor which could help to explain this is 
that Victoria has a higher ^proportion of its student population enrolled in 
non-government schools than New South Wales. This could mean that the average 
government school in Victoria has a relatively small number of students within its 
catchment area, and accordingly is not able to approach the size of the average New 
South "Wales government school without greatly increased student transportation costs. 
At more of a policy level, New South Wales spends more than Victoria on student 
transportation services. For example, in 1978-79 the New South Wales government spent 
$67 per government school student on student transport compared wijh $33 per student 
expended in Victoria (Schools Commission, 1981). At least part of this difference in 
expenditure could be attributed to perceptions in New South Wales that relatively large 
schools were worth the cost of relatively high transportation outlays. 

* School size and school policies ." An interesting perspective on school size has been 
provfded by Chambers- (1981). In the context of discussingthejmpacX^ 
on schools, he arguedjhat^ tended to be smaller 

-T5TT-aviragr^I^ public ^government) schools, this was prima facte evidence of the 
outcomes superiority of rejativ^ly small schools. He 4 was led to this position by the fact 
that as private schools have substantially more control o\/er the size of their student 
intake than government schools, and as per student costs tend to decline as school size 
rises, private schools would only forego the cost benefits of relatively large schools if 
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the smaller schools offered a superior educational environment: On this basis Chambers 
concluded that the introduction of a voucher system for the funding of government 
schools would, most likely be associated with a decline in the relative size of those 
schools as the school would have increased control over the size"of the student intake. 

It was this argument which prompted the inclusion of data in Table 3..7(a) "on the 
relative size distribution of government and non-government schools in Australia. As 
can be seen from the table, in both the primary and secondary school sectors 
non-government schools are appreciably smaller, on average, than their government 
sector counterparts, thereby going some way to supporting Chamber's hypothesis. Some 
caution should be exercised however, in the interpretation of the primary school data for 
both sectors. The relatively low coefficient of variation for the non-government primary 
schools indicates a degree of homogeniety of sch ool size distribution not found in the 
government primary school sector. Presumably, this reflects the fact that the 
government .primary schools are obliged to be located in a large number of small centres, 
a pressure that js less evident for non-government schools. The need for the government 
school sector to* maintain large numbers of very small primary schools, which, in. per 
pupil terms tend to be expensive to opefate, could be a factor leading to the 
establishment of relatively large secondary schools as a form of financial 
counterbalance/ As another view of tl: is aspect of school size, it & could be that 
government schools are compelled to be relatively large in size because they have to' 
enrol all students who wish to attend. The government school student population is 
almost certainly more heterogeneous in capacities and attitudes than that found at most 
private schools. Accordingly, the typical government schopl is under more pressure to 
offer-a-variety-of-programs r -and as a consequence school size needs to be great^r_to__ 
mount such programs in a viable form. To the^extent thaUthis argument holds, it limits 
the application of Chamber's hypothesis. As arTaside however, as government school 
systems in Australia gradually remove zoning restrictions on their schools, it iS probable 
that' relatively more homogenous student groups will cluster towards particular schools. 
Under such circumstances, the question of the most appropriate school size would need^ 
to be re-examined. 

School Size: A Studen t's Pe rspective 

School size data of the type presented in Tables V(a) and M represent what may be 
termed the school system perspective on school size. Another means of discussing school 
size is in terms of the average size of school in which a student is likelyto be enrolled. 
The student perspective on school size reflects the distribution of students between 
schools of different sizes. For example several systems have a large number of small 
primary schools, such schools in total enrol relatively few students. Therefore in such 
< systems, the simple mean school size contained in fable 3.7(a) will be considerably less 
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Table 3 - 8 Average School Size Weighted by Student "Enrolment Distributi 
Australia 1979 a I 7 ~ s — 





Primary School Units* 5 


Secondary School Units C 


- 1 Simple 
mean 


Weighted student 
average enrolment 


S iraple 
mean 


Weighted student 
average enro lment 


Australian Capital 










Territory ✓ 


" 403 


461 


655 


703 


New South Wales 


296 


' 576 


697 


883 


Victoria 


225 


436 


571 


695 


Queensland 


231 


546 


498 


943 


South Australia 


289 


507 


479 


811 


Western Australia 


253 


404 


415 


851 * 


Tasmania 


235 


372 


408 


623 



Source : As for Table 3.7(a), 
Notes : As for Table 3.7(a). 



than the average school size obtained when the distribution of school size is weighted by 
the distribution of student numbers between schools. The weighted mean school size for 

/each of the Australian systems is presented in Table 3.8; .for comparative purposes the 
simple mean school sizes- from Table 3.7(a) are also recorded in the table. 

As can be seen from Table 3.8, in each. system students were likely to be enrolled 
v in a school with an enrolment that was considerably larger than the simple mean school 
size. In general, the differences between the student and system perspectives on school 
size were more marked in the primary than in the secondary sector. This difference is 
primarily a reflection of the high number .of. small primary schools contained in each 
system. Amongst the systems, the difference between the two perspectives is most 
— marlcedTirQue-enslsiRJr^'or example," although in 1979 the -average primary school unit in 
that system had 231 students, on average a Queensland primary student was likely to be 
enrolled in a school of 546 students. The difference was least marked in the Australian.. 
J Capital Territory, a reflection of the .relatively small dispersion in that system of the 

„ distribution of school size around the mean. ' . 

c 

Some Concluding Comments , 

The structure and size of the schools in an education system are important influences 
upon the educational programs which can be provided for students, and upon the resource 
, costs of providing those services. Modifications to the structure of the school system 
represent decisions whose consequences are perhaps as" far-reaching as any of those made 
by school systems.. Therefore, it is somewhat surprising that in light of the'frequent 
charaeterizaticn ^of government school systems as conservative, modification to the 
schools structure has been one of the major areas of policy initiative in the systems. In 

1 the period .between 1950 and 1970 for example, each of the systems^ engaged in some 
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form of modification 'of existing school structures. In New South Wales, as a 
consequence of the' reorganization that followed the introduction of the Wyndham 
Scheme, an additional year of secondary schooling was added. Victoria over the period 
of the 1950s and 1960s saw the. consolidation of many one- and two-teacher primary 
schools into larger units, and the establishment of separate identities for what were 
formerly the junior technical colleges. In Queensland it was decided that from the end 
of L963 primary schools would end at Year 7 instead of Year 8, as formerly. In South 
Australia during the 1960s and 1970s the integration of the technical and high schools 
occurred, and the divisions between junior-primary and primary schools were lessened. In 
Western Australia, as in Victoria, the.process of rur&l school consolidation was strorf^ly 
evident in the fifties and sixties: Tasmania in the early 1960s initiated the development 
of senior^ secondary colleges. In New Zealand the , intermediate school sector was 
significantly expanded during the sixties, and over the 19.70s area schools gradually 
supplanted district schools in rural areas. In addition to these prominent modifications 
to the structure of schools, various systems over the po'st-war period have also witnessed 
additions to education department responsibilities *in the pre-school and post-compulsory 
areas, as well as alterations to the rari£e of combined primary-secondary schools in 

country areas. ; " ' ' ' 

the purposes behind the reforms to school structures in the post-war period were a 
mixture of the educational and the financial. In some * instances, for example the 
formation of comprehensive secondary schools through the amalgamation of high and 
- technical schools, the objectives were to remove what were perceived as inequalities of 
educational provision, and more positively, to provide all secondary students with the 
opportunity for a general comprehensive education. In other instances, for example the 
formation of senior secondary colleges and the consolidation of rural schools, it was 
argued that such structures were the most appropriate means. of providing a variety of 
educational experiences at a reasonable cost. 

Financial and educational, strands are also evident in current debates about 
modifications to the existing structure of schools. There are those (e.g. Burke et aL, 
1981) who argue that declining enrolments in some areas and in some' systems may 
necessitate the integration of some elements of primary and secondary schools to 
contain costs. Others, such as Husen (1979), argue that the demands upon the schools to 
cater for an increasingly diverse student population, particularly at the upper secondary 
\level, necessitate reconsideration of the appropriate structures in tttis Sector. Such 
arguments largely turn upon the advantages of providing adolescents with more flexible, 
adult environments than are possible in conventional secondary schools. It is of some 
interest to note that while these, arguments have a strong educational thrust, they are of 
a different order to the.'educational arguments' that werejised in £he fifties and sixties to 
support the development of comprehensive secondary schools and the consolidation of 
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small rural schools. In those instances one of the major objectives was to remove what 
were perceived as inequalities evident in the conduct of differing educational programs. 
By contrast, the ..arguments that are now advanced for' reform of school structures, 
particularly at the upper secondary level, are strongly influenced, by the desire to provide 
a diversity of programs to meet the needs and aptitudes of the students remaining 
beyond the post-compulsory years. Such arguments reflect an acceptance of the view 
that equity of treat meat Ls not necessarily satisfied by equality of resource provision. 

It- is probable that debate about appropriate school and system structures win 
intensify in the coming decade. In this debate it will be important to bear in mind the 
diversity of school structures which exist in the eight government education systems of 
Australia and New Zealand. This diversity indicates the importance -of local factors in 
shaping the evolution -of schoolstructures. The diversity of school structures between 
'the systems can also be taken as an indication that our current state of knowledge about 
the costs and benefits of alternative forms of school organization is insufficient to 
provide clear evidence about the appropriate forms of schoQl structures. Under such 
circumstances, proposals for significant and far-reaching change in the structure of 
schools should be implemented only after careful evaluation. 
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9 ° CHAPTER 4 

TEACHERS AND OTHER PERSONNEL RESOURCES 

Types of Education Personnel 

Education personnel can be classified on the dimensions of location and function. In 
terms of location, education personnel may be either school based or .npn-school based. . 
School-based personnel are those located either in a particular school or shared between 
a group of schools and have as their prime responsibility a direct involvement *in the 
educational program which the schools' provide for students. School-based personnel 
include classroom and non-classroom teachers, social support staff such as counsellors, 
and operating support staff such as clerical assistants, teacher aides and groundsmen. 
Non-school-based personnel on the other hand are located in -either central or regional 
offices of the education departments and have only ,an indirect involvement in the 
educational programs of the schools. Included in this group are -senior education 
department administrators, inspectors, curriculum and research' personnel, advisory 
teachers and clerical staff* ^ ^ . ? 

In practice neither the locational nor the functional classification of education 
personnel is always easy to make. A good illustration of this difficulty is provided by the 
counselling services supplied to schools in a number of systems. In systems such as 
Victoria, lor example, the formal counselling of secondary students by trained, 
counsellors is undertaken in the main by staff who are located in central offices and -who 
visit schools upon request. By contrast, in New South Wales counselling, staff tend to be 
appointed to specific seaools and may serve schools in their area on request. In Victoria 
therefore, the majority of counselling staff would be -classified as non-school based, . 
while in New South Wales the majority would be designated as school based, et in both 
States the counsellors are' performing what is essentially the same function, k is 
therefore important, when examining the comparative personnel tables that are provided 
in the next section to take fuir cognizance of the definitions of particular personnel 
categories that are indicated in the footnotes to the tables. 

Because- of their numerical and functional importance, it is the definition of 
teaching staff which, requires the most careful attention. In the tables which follow the 
definition of teachers which is Employed is that adopted by the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics, namely that the term teacher 1 includes 

. . . teaching staff, principals and head teachers, (whether permanent or. 
temporary), but excludes teachers-in-training, teachers on leave without pay, and 
teachers engaged wholly in advisory, administrative, or other non-teaching duties. 
(ABS, Schools Australia'1979 Cat, No. 4202.0) 
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At the level of the "school the application of this definition involves distinguishing 
teaching personnel from non-teaching personnel. Ainley (1982) lists three identifying 
criteria for teachers: the salary award under which theyOare employed; their 
professional training', and their intended role in schools. In government schools these 
criteria would closely coincide. Accordingly we would irfclude as a teacher, a principal 
or a teacher njrarian even though neither had any direct class responsibilities, because 
sUch staff meet the criteria outlined above. Personnel classified as teachers under these 
criteria could be used for class teaching. For those school personnel who do not meet 
the'criteria outlined above, this option could not (legally) be exercised. . ^ - 

Perso nn el Numbers 

Between them the eight government school systems employed the full-time equivalent of 
more than 200,000 personnel in 1979. The largest jingle • category of these were 
school-based teachers, who comprised just over 88 per cent" of the total personnel 
employed in the government education systems. These data account for the fact that in 
government budgets, education is v generally one of tt^e largest single expenditure 
categories, and 'teachers salaries' is normally the most sigriificantline entry in education 
budgets. * 

The functional and locational distributions of personnel employed in the seven 
Australian government education systems are "shown in Table 4.1. New Zealand is not 
included in 1 the table because at the time of waiting comparable data were not available 
for that system. The personnel in each of the locational and functional categories in 
Table 4. L are ^expressed as the number of personnel per 1000 students. This method of 
presentation facilitates the description* of broad patterns of personnel deployment. 
Before commencing the, descriptive task, it is necessary to draw attention to several 
characteristics of Table 4.1- First, the definitions that have been "used to determine 
particular personnel categories are provided in "the footnotes to -the table, and care 
should be exercised in the making of comparative statements on the basis of Table 4.1 
» because of some difficulties associated with the data from which the table was derivedr 
For example, systems vary in the definition of some personnel categories, particularly in 
the case of non-school^based staff. The second aspect of the (Jata base for Table 4.1 
that is worthy of attention is the exclusion from the school-based^ersonnel category of 
the numbers of groundsmen, janitors, cleaners and similar ancillary staff located in 
schools. These groups ^were excluded because the use of contract cleaning services in a 
riumber of systems makes an estimate of the numbers of such individuals difficult. 
Furthermore, as argued by Hancock (1980) there is at best a tenuous relation between 
these ancillary staff categories and the educationaYprograms of schools. 



Table 4.1 Numbers of, Personnel Employed by Government Education Systems per' 1000 Students, ftusjralia August 
1979f /- ■ ' 



School-based b j 1 ; " Non-schooTQd 



•. Total & 

Instruct. Clerical 1 Total 1 'It ► • personnel 

Teaching axillary ancillary school- Execut^, Seconded Prof, 'Ancillary , per 1000 

1 students 



staffc skff d • sta?f e based staff* ' teachers? ,;staff h 'staff 



Australian Capital .! t ' f \ •■ " 

Territory 63^5 7.4 3.7 , 74.6, 0.2 . 2.1 0.7 3.3 " 80.9 

New South Wales 5U 3.7 3.8 -* 64.9 0.3 0.3 0:4 ' 1.6 " - 67.5 

Victoria - ■ 66.4 3.3 2.7 72.4 0.3 ' 2.0 ' o'.9 75.6, 

Queensland 55.8 6.'l , 2,6 65-3 . 0.3' '.' ,0,6' . 0.8 - 'K7 68 j \ 

South Australia' 65.0 -r-lU.b— • 75.6' 0.5 1.9 1.1 2^2 ' (! 81.3 

Western Australia 55.5 4.5 3.2 63.2 0.4 . 2.5 0.6 ; "2.9 »• 69.6 ' 

Tasmania ■ . .-0.0 ■ 5.« . U '74.4,, 0.7 • 5.1 3.0 V 'feo /' 

— i-ia-; -~ ■■-V. : , u— 

Sources: 1 ABS, Schools Australia . Cat. No.., 4202.0; , Schools Commission, Statistical. Bulletin ; System Level v 

Reports; Annual Reports of the Departments of Education. 
a ' ;Exc„ludes .'preschool personnel, 1 \ • y t 

& Excludes janitors, cleaners and groundsmen, * 

c ' These data accord with the definition of teaching staff used by the ABS in Schools Australia 1979 and as 
such include teaching staff, principals and head teachers* (whether permanent or temporary), but ; 1 ' 
exclude teachers-in-training, teachers on leave without pay, and other teachers engaged wholly in advisory, 
administrative, or other non-teaching .duties' (ibid). / 
d Includes teacher 'aides, laboratory assistants and library 1 assistants. , / 
e Includes clerks, typists, bursars and administrative assistants, ' * • I 

' .Defined as those on a salary award greater \thanlhat of the higast-paid school principal in the system. 
8 Defined as those employed under teacher salary awards. ' ( '} / 
h „ Defined as professional staff under' awards other, than general teacher awards. / 
J These figures were not published prior to 1980, 



Notwithstanding tjhe gross nature of the data in Table' 4.L, v it does reveal some 
interesting differences between the systems in the distribution of their personnel. For, 
example, the proportion of total personnel included ii^the table who are school basedf 
ranges frpm 87.5 per cent in Tasmania through to 9I.I pW cent in New South Wales. In\" 

, general it appears thabthe larger^ the education system (\s reflected in enrolments) the 
* higher the proportion of total personnel who are school based. This conclusion is " 
reinforced when one examines the proportion of 'total personnel included in the table who 

' can be classified as school-based teaching staff. As can be calculated from Table 4.1, 
thig proportion ranges from 76.5 per cent in Tasmania to 84.9 per cent in New SoQth 
Wales and 87.8 per cent in Victoria. Overall, the data reveal a positive relationship 
between the size of an education system and the proportion of total personnel who are 
located in schools. % * * 

The relation -between the proportion of school-based sta£f and system-size revealed *- 
by 'liable 4.1 leads 'to two interpretations. First, it would appear tha\ a certain number 
of non-school-based personnel are necessary to manage and service an education system, 
regardless of the size of that system. Secondly, the size of this administrative overhead 
does not seem, to be directly proportronal to the size of the education system. For 
example, of the seven Australian government systems, the smallest system, the ACT, ' 
bad some */45 non-school-based staff in 1979 to manage and service just under 40,000 \ 
students whereas the largest, New South Wales, employed 2100 non-school-based staff \ 
for a total enrolment of over 80j3 s 000 students. In other words, although the enrolment \ 
in N'ew South Wales was mere than 20 times* that* of the ACT, the number of \ 
non-school-based personnel was j. ess than eight times that-applying in. the ACT. Despite" 1 
'the different geographical spread of schools -in thjgjsystems and -the different level of ! 
services provided to schools in tLe. systems, the data in Table 4.1 support the hypothesis, 
advanced in Chapter 2, that a lajrge numDer of relatively -small administrative units may^ 5 



necessitate a higher proportionj of personnel being involved in non-school-based duties 
•than would occur w'ltfu^ small nujmber of large units. • 

The- relationship between system size and the functional distribution of personnel 
"can also be usefully approached via an analysis of the functional classification of system 
operating costs. This task was 
foAhe 1978-79 financial year. (Q 
a ' detailed dissection of the fi 
systems, excluding Queensland. 
4.2, which shows quite clearly Ue inverse relationship between system size and the per 

, ration. *Thetwo smallest systems shown in-that table,] 



undertaken by the Commonwealth Schools Commission 
ommonwealth Schools Commission, 1981a), and involved 
nancial records of the Australian government school 
Summary data from the analysis are provided in Table 



studehf costs of general adminis 
tht*. ACT and 'Tasmania,, incurrec 
R f or, J: he larger systems. T^e cpro 
"as-^ew South Wales and Victoria 



general administration costs significantly higher, than 
lory^of this- factor is that it is the larger systems such 
which are able to direct a proportionately higher ^hare 



/table 4.2 Public Expenditure Per Student, Australian Government School 
Systems (except Queensland), 1978-79 



System 



/ School 

costs as 

School " Educational General proportion 

costs services . administration Total of total 

$ $ " $ • K % 



1 1981 a) ' • 

t 



Australian Capital 

Territory 1391 47 97 .1535 90.6 

New South Wales 105% 33 42 1JL95 93.3. 

Victoria 1268 43 42 /553 93.7 

.South Australia 1265" ' ' 57 45 ^1366 92.6,, 

Western Australia 1161 80/. 48 1289 90*1 

Tasmania 1192 74 75 1.341 88.9 

i a> - 

Source : Commonweal th Schools Coramiss^ion 

of their recourccs to the direct provision of resources in schools; these data are shown 

in the final column of Table 4.2. , . , ^ . 

' In a similar *vein to this argument, Monk (1982) hypothesized that as the scale of a 

school system decreases because of, for example, declining enrolments,, the mix of 

* services which^thje schools are able to provide may be adversely affected, since a higher 

proportion of to'tkl resources could need to be allocated to managing and co-ordinating 

tne system.. 'As^e comments, such changes may have impprtant equity implications, for . 

the supply of educational resources to particular types and locations of students. ^ / 

Table 4. L indicates q'uite clearly the different levels of personnel provision in the 
► / / 

seven Australian government systems. At the school-based level for example, the 

. number of teaching staff per 1000 students- ranges from 55.5- in Western Australia to 66.4 

in Victoria, with a median value of 63.5 for the AC T, foo ter ms of stu'dent-teachej/ ratios 

this difference is equivalent to a range between 18.0 students per teacher in; Western 

Australia to 15.1 in Victoria. Differences between the systems are also apparent in 

terms of the number of ancillary support staff based in^schools. On the basis of Table 

4.1, the number of ancillary staff per 1000 student$ ranged from 6.0 in Victoria to 11.1 in 

the Australian Capital Territory. 



At the aggregate' system level; Table 4.1 reveals a complex" relationship^ between 
the numbers of school-based teaching staff and the numbers of school-based ancillary 
support /staff. Victor/ia for 'example, appears to^haye. the higiust numb*/ of schooM)ased 
teachers per 1000 students, an'd the lowest number of ancillary ^support staff, per 1000 
students. Queensland, on the other hand, has a relatively low number f of teachers but a 



relatively high number of ancillary support staff p f er 1000 students. ^Systems suon as the 
Australian. Capital Territory, South^ Australia and Tasmania, 'appear /to have relatively 
hiffh numbers in both staff categories. As a reference point, it was recommended in 1971 
(South Australia,/ 1971) that an appropriate target level for ancillary staff would be 40 



per. cent of teacher numbers in schools, As yet', none of the education systems have got 
near to this objective. 

On tjje basis of these aggregate relationships between the numbers of. teachers and 
the nunoft^rs of ancillary staff located in schools, it is possible to detect two broad 
approaches in the supply of st^ff to schools. Some systems appear to view the supply of 
teachers and aricillary staff s as complementary tcTeach other: a relatively high level of 
.staffing in one, category is associated \vith a relatively large number of staff in the 
other. In other ' systems, the converse appears to apply: a relatively high level of 
teacning staff is nsociated with a relatively low number of, ancillary support staff, or 
vice versa. It needs to be emphasized that the relation between staff categories that has 
just been elaborated is based upon aggregated data at the level of the education system. 
At the level of the school, the staffing schedules employed by all systems ensure that the 
higher the number of teachers allocated to a school, the higher the number of ancillary* 
staff that will also be allocated. In this sense, the staffing schedules presume that 
teachers and ancillary staff are proportionately related. 

\ * System-level decisions about the appropriate configuration of^,tea<:hjng and 
ancillary support staff are shaped by the relative financial costs of the different 
personnel categories, and assessments of the relative educational^benef its \>f> different* ' 
combinations of teaching and support staff. Unfortunately there has been little research 
conducted which can help to inform these assessments. The only study of significance in 
this field was conducted by Conant (1973) and involved an investigation of the relative 
cost-effectiveness of different configurations of teachers and support staff in the 
primary schools of Portland, Oregon. Starting with the premise that the amount of 
teacher instructional time per student^ was' a key variable in determining the 
effectiveness of student learning, Conant ^attempted through classroom observation to 
determine whether the existence of teacher aides in a school increased the instructional * 
time per student. He found that while some increase was observable in classrooms with 
teacher aides, in general, such increases were not statistically significant. Furthermore, 
the increases were at the cost of additional expenditure for the teacher aides, and also 
at the cost of greater supervisory time on behalf of the teachers with teacher lides in 
their classrooms. For all its methodological value, the Conant study was therefore 
unable to answer the basic question of whether it was cost-effective to alter the 
configuration of teachers and teacher aides. 

.In terms of deciding the most appropriate configuration of teachers and support 
staff, schools themselves can play^ a significant role. There is evidence J to suggest that 
even within the one system, schools di£fer considerably in the' configuration of staff 
which they consider most appropriate .to their needs. This evidenqe comes from the k 
survey of school resource allocation policies -reported -in'the companion volume. (Airtley, - 
1982). As part of that survey, school principals we're posed a hypothetical question ^ 
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concerning the school's preferences for the allocation of an additional expenditure grant 
amongst- various categories f of teaching and support staff. While many schools indicated 
preference for additional specialist teaching staff and instructional and clerical 
support staff rather than for categories such as senior teaching staff, general purpose 
teachers and technicans, there was considerable diversity between schools in the 
preferences they expressed. Accordingly, centralized decisions to alter the 
.configuration of staff in schools, if taken without adequate consultation with tne schools, 
are unlikely to closely accord with school assessments of their needs. * Cl 

Returning to the system-wide configurations of^personnel shown in Table 4.1, it is 
apparent that only limited potential exists for significantly altering the .balance of staff, 
at least in the short term. For example, each system employs a number of . 
non-school-based personnel who are, in the main seconded teachers, and in addition, it is 
possible that some of the non-school-based professional staff also possess teaching 
qualifications. The fact that these personnel are located out of schools could generate 
calls tor their relocation to school teaching functions on the grounds that this is where 
their capacities could be most effectively deployed. Whatever the merits of this 
argument, it Is important tc note that on the basis • of the limited^ numbers of such 
personnel revealed in Table 4.1, the, effects of such transfers upon the statfing levels in 
schools would be relatively smalL To illustrate, it would appear that Western Australia 
has the highest number' of seconded* teachers per 1000 students. However, if all of these 
staff were relocated in schools this would lead to only a 4.5 per cent increase in the 
number of school-based teachers; in student-teacher' ratio terms this would be 
equivalent to a decrease from of 18.0 to 17.3 students per teacher. Smaller gains would 
be likely in other systems which -adopted such policies. Whether such gains were 
significant would have to be judged against the loss of the services provided by the 
seconded teachers, as well as the loss of the professional development- and enhancement 
of teacher satisfaction which, it has been argued (South Australia,gl9£l), may flow from 
a period of secondment. - 

The remainder of this chapter is concerned with a discussion of school-based 
teaching staff, the largest single component of personnel in each of the government 
education systems. 

Teachers in the Government Education Systems 
Changes Over the Pas t Decade 

It is of interest to examine the recent changes ih the number of students in the schools 
of the eight education systems' together with the growth in the number of teachers that 
has taken place over the past decade. In Table 4.3 information has beei; re. orded about 
the number of students in government primary and secondary schools for the years 1972 
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Table 4.3 Enrolments in .Government Primary and Secondary «SchooVs . 

Australia and New Zealand, • 1 972 to 1981 (in thousands) 



ACT 



NSW 



Primary School s 3 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981. 



Secondary Schools 



1972 


'9,8 


277 .8 


1973 


10.5 


282.0 


1974 - 


11.7 * 


286.9 


1975 


■ 12.8 


- 298.3 


1976 


13.7 


*\ 303.6 


1977 


14.2 


303.4 


1978 


14. ? 


299 .4 


1979 


14.5 


291. 1 


1980 


14.5 ' 


283-. 7 


1981' 


14.7 " 


283'. 5 



Vic. 



Qld 



SA 



WA 



Tas . 



18.8 


502.1 


373, 


.3 


215.4 


" 154.9. 


127, 


.7 


44, 


.7 . 


469 


.8 


19. .9 


494.8 


373. 


.4 


220.4 


152.7 


127, 


.6 


43, 


.8 


471. 


.2 


21.0 


490.7 


375, 


.7 


222.1 


152.9 


129, 


.5 * 


44, 


.5 


473, 


.1 


22.4 


490.6 


378, 


.2 


223.7 


152.0 


132, 


.2 


44, 


,3 


47/,, 


.6 


23.9 


496.1 


382, 


.5 


227 .2 


• 151.5 


134. 


.8 


44. 


,4 


<+/5. 


. 1 


24.7 


506.6 


^86, 


.7 n 


233.3 


152.1 


139, 


.5 


'44. 


,6 


473. 


,6 


25.3 


512.7 


386, 


.9 


239.0 


150.0 


142. 


,2 


44. 


,9 


472. 


, 1 t 


24.8 


516.7 


38 1 . 


i 


245.8 


146.8 


142. 


A 


44. 


,9 


468. 


,7 


24.8 


515.6 


374. 


,7 


247.4 


142.3 


**141. 


,7 


44; 


,8 .< 


' 46 1 . 


,Q\ 


24.5 


506.9 


362, 


, J 


251.8 


137.9 


141. 


, 1 


43. 


6 


" 454. 


,9 



229.3 


91.2 


77, 


.9 


55.8 


28 


.5 


16 1 .6 


232 .3 


94.3 


79 


.1, 


57.6 . 


28' 


.9 


172.7 


233.0.', 


98.2 


79, 


.6 


59.4 


29, 


.3 


M 177.6 


239.9 


103.8 


; 82, 


.7 


62.8 


30, 


.0 


188.0 


242.2 ' 


:107.1 


82, 


. 1 ' 


k 64.7 


30, 


.2 


f 197-9 


239.7 


108.0 


81, 


.1 


65.6 


29, 


.6 


: 199.7 


236.7 


106.9 ' 


80. 


,5 


65.5 


28, 


.8 


202.8 


232 .7 


105.3 


77, 


.7 


64.9. 


28. 


,2 


198 f ;l 
195.1 


231.5 


106.1 


76. 


•A , 


64.9 


27. 


,5 


232.8 


108.7 - 


75* 


.1 


66.0 


27. 


,3 


196.9 



New 2^aland Official Year Book . 
Unless otherwise classified, students in special schools are included in 
the primary sector. Pre-priraary" enrolments in centres attached to " 
primary schools ar^e excluded. . 
^Primary enrolments inc lude Forms 1 and" 2 a^t Form 1 .to 7, area and * 
^district schools. ! * * • % . 



to 1981. In three^systems only, Queensland, Western Australia an<L.the Australian 
Capital Territory, has there been significant growth at both the primary and secondary 
levels. In the remaining five systems, there has been some fluctuation in enrolments at 
the primary school level or at most only a slight increase; at the secondary school level, 
following increases in the early. 1970s, enrolments have been relatively static or in slight 
decline over the past three years. , 

The number of school-based teachers in each of the systems over the period 1973 
to 198i°has been recorded in Table 4.4. Because ok the-differences between the systems 
in the definition of some categories 0 f teachers, Tabte 4.4 is of limited validity for 
making inter-system comparisons. It is of most value in tracing -changes in teacher 
numbers in individual systems over the period. Even wjthin this limited purpose however, 
some difficulties may arise. For example, although the ABS data used in Table 4.4 show 
a decline, in teacher numbers in New South Wales between 1979 and 1981, the actual 
number of teaching positions increased dyer the same period. The difference between 
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table 4.4 Numbers of Primary and Secondary Teachers (Full-time •Equivalent s ) 
in Government Schools in Australia and New Zealand* 1973 to 1981 





' ACT " 


' NSW 


»~ ■ i . -r 

Vic. 


Qld 


SA 


WA 


fas. a 


NZ b 


Primary 


School Teachers 


*< 












1973 


731 . . 


19469' 


.15222 


, OJOU 


0 1 uu 


/l/l/l'X 


1 HS 7 
l 0 J / 


1 R1AA 
1 O JOO 


1974 


965 


19916 


15466 


Q 1 Cl 




/. ~l A^ 


1 q ir\ 


1 QOl e 


1975 


1120 3 


20877 


17116 




OO^U 




9 1 SH 

/ i JO 


1 QR7A 


1976 


■ 1170 


21440 


18459 


1 U 7 /D 


AQ AA 
0700 ? 


^ A7 A 


9H7Q 


QR9 A 
I 70Z0 


1977 


1237 


22502 


19271 


1 I /.ftfi 
1 l^UU 


/oUj 


CQQQ 

JOjO 


Z J J i 




1978 " 


1270 


22456 


19912 


1 1^ JO 






zj/j 


1 QTOQ 

1 y Jzy 


-1979 


12S0 


237?0 


rf 20023 


i 1 HAH 
1 1 O O O 


on/, 1 


A^ 1Q 


Z^t J J 17 


1 Q9 HA 
i y ZO^ 


1980 


12/3 


23359 


'19996 


liyi^f ' 


8057 


A A A*A 

oooo 


9 ^ H9 
ZD UZ 




1981 


1247 


22930 


^0024 


12051 


• 7918 


6568 


2480 


19350 


Secondary School 


Teachers 












1973 


'592,./ 


17364 


16353 


5642 


5312'. 


3821 


1940 


9939 


1974 ' 


• 885 


18279 ' 


16648 


6035 


5354 


s 4012 


2008 


10368 


1975 


1054 


19815, 


- 18148 


6824 


£268 


4371 


2092 


11474 


.1976 


* 1142 


20933 


19152 


7 186 


£461 


45 7; 


2162 


12244 


1977 


1204 


220.16 


20002 


' ^75 10 


6*526 


4735 


2159 


12620 


1978 


1245 


2ZUU4 


20645 


7453 


• 6508 


4897 


2259 


12860 


1979 ' 


12^7 


22523 


20756 


7^ 13 


6562 


4956 


^2318 


13152 


1980 


1250 


22604 


20596 


7578 


6571 


5002 


2.406 


13357 


1981 


1253 " N 


22318 


20438 


7668 


6554 


5123 


2467 


13444 


Soucces 


: ABS, 


Schools 


Aus trai ia . 


Cat. No. 


4202.0; 


Annual 


Report 


of the 



New Zeal a nd Department of Education . 
*For the years up to and including 1978 the' teactver ifurabers for Tasmania 
include teachers engaged in pre-schooi activities under the 
administration of government schools. * 
Manual training assistants and area school c teacners are included in the 
secondary teac»; Q r , numbers . 



the two measures can be partly explained by the absorption of reserves into established 
positions and the exclusioh of casual relief teachers from the ABS data. - > - 

It* is evident that,<as defined in the table, school-based teacher numbers inJ>oth fhe 
primary and secondary sectors of all systems grew considerably .from 1973 to 1977. 
However, there has been a levelling off and even slight falls in teacher numbers in some 
systems since 1978. Over the whole decide however, teacher numbers have Igrown 
relative 'to student- numbers, with the net result that student-teacher ratios declined in 
all systems over the period 1972 to 1981. The student-teacher ratio data are jeccfltfed in 
Table ^4.5. in all, systems the falls in the student-teacher ratios over the 1970s are 
considerable although in recent years the rate of decline has ^fallen. While 
student-teacher- ratios d<5 not necessarily reveal the actual sizes of class groups in the 
classroom setting, the changes ? do indicate an improvement in 'the conditions for student 
learning through providing students with greater opportunities for individual assistance, 
as well as facilitating more preparation time for teachers. 
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Table 4 - 5 Student -Teacher Ratios in Government Schools in~Aus t ral ia and 
New Zealand, 197^ to H^l B ' 





ACT 




VIC. 


Qld 


•SA 


WA 




Tas. * 




Primary Schools 




r* 












1972 


28.1 


25.3 ^ 


24.6 


26.0 


25.9 


30.0 


25.9 - 




1973 


26.9 


, 25.4 


** 23.7 


25.8 


24.3 


' 28.7 


25.2 


25.7 


1974 


21.7 


24.6__ 


»>23 J 4 


24.2 


23.0 


27.2 


24.1 


25.0 ^ 


1975 


20.6 ■ 


23.5 * 


22.1 ' 


* 21.6 


22T7 


24.3 


22.8 


23.9 M 


1976 


20.4 


-23V1 . " 


20.7 • 


20*7. 


21-7- 


'« ^23.8 


23.8 


24.0 


1977 


20.0 


22.5 ^ 


20.1 ■ 


20.5 i. 


20.0 


23.7 * 


2T-^2 


24 .'5, 


1978 


,19.9 


* 22. 8~ 


*19.4 


20.9 


18. 8 


22% 6 


21.6* ' 


' 24.4 


1979 


19.9 


' #1.8 


19.1 


20.5 • 


18.3 


21.7 


18.4 


24.3 


1980. 


19.5 


22. 1 


18.7 


20.7 


17.7 


21,3 


. 17.9 


23.6 


1981 


19.6 


22.1 


18.1 


20.9 


17.4 


21.5 " 


17.6 


23>.5 ; 



Secondary Schools 

1972 17.4 16.6 15.3 17.6 16.3 15.9 15.3 

1973 17.8 16.2 14.2 16.7 14.9 15.1 ' 14 9 174 

1974 I 3 • 2 15.7 . 14.0 16.3 13.6 " 14.8 14. 6 17.1 
- 1975 l2A 15-1 13.2 15.2 13.2. 14.4 14.4 16.4 

1976 12 -° W.5 ' 12.6 14.9 12.7 14.2 14. 0 " 16.2 

1 977 11-8 13.8 12.0 . 14. A 12.4 13.8 13 7 15 8 
197 & 11-6. 13.6 * 11.5. 14.3. 12.4 13.4 12,-8 15.8 

1979 -H- 6 I 2 - 9 11-2 ■ 13.8 11.8 13.1 . 12.2 14 8 

1980 U- 6 . 12.6 11.2 14.0 1-1.6 13.0 11.4 -14..6 

198 1 l v l- 7 12-7 11.4 .14.2 - , J1.5 1 2.9 - -11.1 vU.6 

Source : Tables 4.3 and 4.4. 



Table, 4.6 


Ind ices 


i of 


Recurrent Resource Expenditure in 


Government : 


Schools 




of the 


Australian State 


Sys terns in 


, Relation 


to Schools Commission 




Targets 


for 


Ye^ars 1972, 


1976 and^l979 














Primary v % 






: Secondary 












Target 








Target 


State 


1972 


"l 9 76 


1979 


100 " 


1972 


1976 


1979- 


ioo 


NSW 


99 


126 


,144 


103 . . 


' 95 


116 


■138 


102 


Vic. 


101 


143 


' 167 


119 


100 


142 


159 


118 


Qld 


100 


143 


160 


114 


99 


116 


127 


94 


SA 


102 * 


142 


181 


129 


106 


145 


161 


119 


WA 


97 


138 


160 


114 


113 


141 


158 


117 


Tas. 


103 


152 


162 


116 


109,. 


133 


159 


118 


Total 


100 


137 


158 


113 


.100 


129 


147 


109 


Sources : \ 


Schools 


Commission. Report for the 


Triennium 


1979-81 


Canberra: 



AGPS, 1978, p. 29. 
Commonwealth Department of Education. 
1980-81. Canberra: 1980/ 
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ine improved student-teacher ratios" over the 1970s are reflected in the 
achievement of Schools Commission targets in the six Australian State education • 
systems, the Schools"'commission when it was- established in 1973 set^ target levels for 
expenditure on recurrent resources by schools, whicft'involved in the main, "expenditure 
on teacher. In Table 4.6, indices which have been derived frofn information published by * 
the Commonwealth Department pf Education and the Schools Commission are 
presented. For the years 1972, 1976 and 1979 the indices are calculated with respect to 
the average Australian figure for 1972, and s\ ow the changes in levels of expenditure on 
recurrent resources since that time. *Irt 1973, the Schools Commission s^et target levels 
for adjusted recurrent expenditure indices of 14(T for primary and 135. .for secondary " 
schools to be achieved by 197$. The degree to which each system has achieved or 
exceeded these target levels is also recorded in Table 4.6. The increase in expenditure 
since 1972 on recurrent resources in all systems has been mar!'_o, * indicating 
approximately a 50 per cent increase in real recurrent expenditure across Australia at 
•-both levels. Furthermore, the indices *which show relativity with qespect to the target 
Revels set by the Schools Commission indicate that the systems have, in general, 
exceeded the levels s^t for improvement in the services provided for , education in the" 
Australian States. 

; In Australia, the increr^e in government expenditure on education during the. lS70s 
was financed through increases in the real value of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
over that period, and through ajj increase, until recently, ; in the share of the GDP being 
demoted to education. Between the years 1973-74 and 1979-80, real GDP in Australia 
gre% at an average annual rate o'f 2.9 per cent (Australia. Treasury, 1980), and -of this 
increasing pool of resources the education seetor (excluding^ expenditure on student 
» allowances) increased its share from 3.89 per cent of GDP in 1972-73 to a peak of 5.43 
per cent of* GDP "in 1977-78 (Karmel, 1981). These macro-economic trejids in Australia 
translate^ at the # level of the schools to a real increase of 54.0 per cent io recurrent 
expenditure per student in government primary schools between 1972-7^3 and 1978-79, - 
" and an equivalent increase of 43.4 |>er cent per government secondary^student 'over the 
same period (Schools Commission, 1981b). . V ■ * /' 

'Relative to Australia, economic growth in New Zealand over the 1970s was low. In 
the period between 1973 s and 1978, real GDP^rew at an average annual rate of only 0.34 
per cent (New Zealand, Official Year Book, \980), and for ./several years in the 
mid-seventies real GDP actually declined from one year to the next. Hence, although 
'the proportion of GDP devoted to education in New Zealand rose slightly from 4.8 per 
1 cent in 1973 to 5.3 per cent in 1978, this reflected a rising share of resources which were., 
themselves increasing only very slightly. The net result was that the increase in real- 
education expenditure in New Zealand over tlie period 1973 to 1979 was only some. 14 per 
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cent, which is significantly below the comparable Australian figure. IX is therefore not 
unexpected that the decline in studenMeacher ratios shown in Table 4.5 was less marked 
in Ne 4 w Zealand over the 1970s than in Australia over the same "period. 

rt • Proje cted Enrolment Changes During t he L980s * ' 

Predicting enrolments ih government schools is_ a difficult task. Not only does it require 
accurate predictions of demographic patterns it is also necessary to estimate the likeiy 
pattern of enrolments between non-government and government schools, arid the likety 
retention rates to the upper secondary years. The major difficulties facing planners 
predicting government school enrolments, the major estimation techniques that may be 
employed, and the particular problems of the Australian data base are discussed in "detail 
hy Burke et al. (1981). ° 

Tables" 4.7(a) and (&) contain the most recent 'official projections to 1990 of 
enrolments in the Australian ' government school systems,- and the size of the New 
Zealand school age. population respectively. Beiween them the two fables' indicate a 
considerable decline in student numbers by 1990. Of the eight school systems, only for 
the ACT, Queensland and Western Australia is it projected that'' there wi)l be more 
students enrolled in 1990 than there were in 1980. Across the whole of Australia, 
government schqol enrolments are .projected to have declined 8 per cent by 1990. In New * 
Zealand the projected declinejn aggregate student numbers is 13 per cent between 1981 
and 1990. In several of the Australian systems namely Victoria, South Australia and 
Tasmania total enrolments are projected to decline by .about lS.per cent from their 19.80 
levels by 1990. , r . 

.Across aU systems, even those in which r total enrolments are projected "to grow, it-' 
is the primary sector of education in which the projected decline in student numbers is 
most marked. With the exception of the ACT, Tasmania and New Zealand, the general 
patterns of projection is for primary enrolments to decline significantly between 1980 
and 1985 and then to recover slightly by the .end of the decade. In these three systems, 
and particularly s0 in New Zealand, the projections indicate the continuation o£ the 
decline in primary school enrolments until at least 1990. Within the.generul pattern of a 
projected decline in primary school enrolments, there is considerable variation between 
the systems* in the extent of the decline. For example, in the relatively high population 
growth States of Queensland and Western Australia, by 1990 primary enrolments are 
projected to *bo at <about £he same level as in 1980. By contrast, in South Australia, the 
projections indicate a decline of .about 17 per .cent in primary enrolments by 1390; in 
Victoria, Tasmania and New Zealand the prospects for government primary school 
enrolments are only marginally better over the same period. 
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Tab 1 e 4 . 7 ( a) Projected Enrolment by Government School System' and Sector 
Australia 198ft;to 1990 "7 ' ■ * V 



1980 



Projections (1980 = 100) 



System 




(000's) 




1980 


1985 


1990 a 


Australian 
Capi tal 
Territory 


Primary 
- • Secondary 
Total 


24 . 8 " 
14.5 
39.3 ■ 




100 
100 
100 


96.8 
H3.8 
103. 1 


94.0 
117.9 
103.1 


New 

.South 

Wales 


Primary 
: Secondary 
Total 


515.6 / 

283.7 ■.. 
7$9.3 




too a 
ioo 

100 


87.-3 
" 105.5 
• 93.8 


88'. 0 
95.9 ✓ 
90.6 


Victoria 


Primary 

Secondary 

Total 


374.7 
231.5 
606.2 




100 

ioo 

100 


82.4 
102.4 
90 fit 


.83.1 , 
89.8 
85.4 


Qufeens 1 and 


Primary 

Secondary 

Total 


* , ; . • 

247.4 
106.1 
353.5 




100 ' 

100 

100 


98.9" 
123.9 
106.5 


99,5 - 
123.4 
i ^ 

1UO . J 


South 
Aus t ra 1 ia 


Primary 

Secondary 

Total 


142.3 
76.4 
218.7 




100 
100 
100 


82.4 
96.9 


82.6 
84.8 
. 83.2 


Western * 
Australia 


Pr imary 
Secondary 
Total * 


141.7 
64.9 
206.6^ 




100 

•ioo 

100 .. 


94.4 
113.4 
.100.3 


99,3 
108^0 
101.8 


Tasinan ia 


Primary 
Secondary 
* Total 


44.8 
27.5 
72.3 




- 100 
1Q0 
100 


■ 85.0 
100.7 
91..0 


84 . 8 
86.2 
85.0 


Aust ra lia 
(incll NT) 


Primary 

Secondary." 

Tojtal 


iDoa.crT 
gio.6 

2318.0 




100- 
, 100 
4 100 


88.5 
107.0 " 
94^9 


89.4 
97.9 
92.1 


Source: Commonwealth Department of Education (1982). 

a To jievisR the 1990 projected enrolments, the propor t ion of enrolments in 
government -/schools projected' for 1986, was also assumed to apply in 1990. 


Table 4. 


7(b) Projected Population by 


Selected Age 


Groups , New 






Zealand 


1981 to 1990 
























Ago .group 
; ^(yeajrs) 


1981 
. (000's) 


Projections (1981 = 100) 


c 3 


1981 


1985 


1990' 


F 

5 

12 

Total (5 


_ 12 a 
-18 b - 9 
-18) 


471 
4 368 
839 ' 


100 
100 
100 




90.7 
99.4 

9-3.6 •> 


84.8 
92.3 
87.3 



Source : * New Zealand. Department of Statistics, 1981. ^ 4 
a The 5-12 age group corresponds to primary students, 
b 13-18 age group corresponds to the normal years of 

s»cortd;'-y education; in 1981, secondary enrolments'" were . •> 

. approxiuately 6i per cent of the 13-18 age group. . 
c " The projections assume median fertility and from 1984, zero net 
migration . 
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The general decline in government primary school enrolments between 1980 and 
1985 is largely responsible for the decline in secondary school* enrolments projected to 
occur between -1985 and 1990. With the exception of South Australia and to a lesser 
extent New Zealand, this decline over the latter half of . the eighties is expected to 
follow a period of growth in secondary enrolments -up until about 1985. However, the 
growth in government secondary school enrolments is projected to vary markedly 
between systems. In Queensland for exatnple, it .Is projected that government school 
enrolments will increase by 24 per cent between 1S80 and 1985, in the ACT and j Western 
Australia by about 13 pefcent,^ mon^ modest 6 per cent in New South Wales, while only 
marginal growth is- projected for Victoria and Tasmania. These variations underline the. 
importance of avoiding generalizations when talking about the problems associated with 
cKanging patterns of enrolments. 

Such van it ions take* on a further dimension when int^a-system variations in 
enrolment -changes are also considered, gfc dernographrc composition of urban areas and 
regions is* such thaU changes in the number of enrolments are likely to vary *markedly. 
between different areas within systems and. even between schools in the same area.- New 
Zealand provides but -one example of s*uch intra-syste*n variation in enrolment patterns. 
Recent projections by the New- Zealand Department of Statistics (1981) suggest' that 
enrolment decline is likely to be more severe in the South Island than on the North 
Island, and that while for the. 1990s there is' a projected enroli^en growth»in the North, a- 
continued decline "is projected for tha South. Such ifttra-system variation in enrolment 
changes poses corrsiderable problems for the management of educational facilities and 
the ^ffective utilizat ; on of staff. Some of these issues are taken up later nn t£is chapter. 

Before leaving this descriptive material on enrolment projections, it is important 
to note thai enrolment projections are* generally based upon the continuation of recently 
observed trends, and as such are subject tQ considerable uncertainties. Changes irvkey 
variables such ds birth rates, immigration and retention rates can all, even over a 
.comparatively short period, 'render enrolment projections obsolete. An illustration of 
this is provided by Table 4.7(a) which, was prepared from projections. published by the 
•Commonwealth Department of Education in March ' 1982. "These projections replaced 
those published two years earlier andicompared with these, the later set of projedtions 
revised the projected 1990 enrolments in Australian primary school downwards by ^-8 per 
cent, secondary enrolments upwards by 5.6 per cent, and t<5tal enrolments upwards by 
one per cent. Such uncertainty in enrolment projections necessitates the constant 
monitoring of factors likely to affect enrolments, it also implies that it may bp unwise 
to become locked into policies fraitied in response to projected enrolment ^changes when 
ft the projections themselves are, subject to considerable uncertainty. - u - 



/ - * j p . * ' ■ • The School Resources Debat e *' „. .. ; " 

The improvemenjs in the 'student-teacher ratios in each., of . the* eight government 

education systems over the period 1972 to 1980. that were>recorded iri*Table 4.5.: and the 

concomitant achievement of*Schools jSommis^ion resource targets by the'six Australian 

State government systems^ that were recorded in Table 4.6, have coincided with calls to 

limit education* ^expenditure by governments, particularly in the field of teacher" 

employment, Such calls- have been buttressed on the one„hand by predictions of declining 

student, numbers in some government systems, and on the other by criticisms of 

achievement levels in government schools. .The first of these supporting arguments is 

predicated upon the view that declining student -numbers diminish the share of the 

* community's resources to wllich education is entitled, while the second is basec^upoff the 

proposition, that the additional resources which have flowed to education over- the past 

decade have, not improved the performance of schools," and that therefore any future 

increase in resource ljevejf cannot be justified.* Each of these arguments will be 

i» . . , "* 

addressed in tyrn. y . >>. ' - . , 

*»*•'■ . . 

.j * [ 

Enrolment C h anges 3nd Resour.ee Levels t 

c , ~> 3 ~ 

As noted in the previous section, predictions of declining government school enrolments 
. in- the decade- to 1990 are rfot generalizable to all sectors in all systems. However, if 
enrolments in a given system are likely to Recline over the next few years, is this of 

1 itself sufficient reason to decrease expenditure on schools in that system? Before 1 
addressing this question k is necessary to clarify the units of expenditure that are 
involved. At the simplest 'level there are two major ways in which the arfnual level of 

/government expenditure upon schools can be v viewed: ^as a proportion of GDP,* and as 

expenditure per student. If GDP is increasing in conjunction with declining enrolment 

levels. °jand xonf tant^real educatfon expenditure per student, the overall share of GDP 

devoted to education wiJMall. Indeed, the combination .of declining enrolments with 

rising' GDP means that: ■• 

. ... 
... it will be possible to increase real. spending on" education without increasing the 

proportion of the gross domestic product devoted to education. (Karmel, %981:31) " 

In a situation where school enrolments' are declining, an increase in real expenditure;on 
v schools is equivalent to an increase, in real expenditure per" student. In sum^ the 
combination of a growing econ&my and a declining school 0 population can enable 
government expenditure per student* to be maintained or ev^h increased w'hile at the 
same time not increasing the share of the community's resources demoted to Education, 
however, in Australia, vvh ile increases in real f^DF may enhance -the capacity of the 
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comijjunity to fund government schools, the 'primary role ,of 'the . Commonwealth** 
government in the ^collection and disbursement of public funds, means that the claims*pf. 
the .schools will -be balanced against the Commonwealth's overall public, e^endkure 
policy ancT the competing claims of other -sectors. , , ; x ~" 

As was shown in Tables 4.7(a) and (b), it 'was, only in a small number of sectors that' 
government school enrolments were projected to be higher in 1990 than in 1980. Oyerall 
therefore, the opportunity offered by,, declining enrolments for increasing , or evcyf 
maintaining real pei* student expenditure is not available in equal magnitude to ay 
sectors in all systems. 

It is important to note that even where declining enrolments and rising economic 

<f ■ 

growth rates provide the opportunity to -increase per student 'expenditure without 

increasing the^ share of GUP allocated to education, structural factors may limtt the 

resource gains to be reaped, ^or example* if the combination of declining enrolments 

and a, decline in teacher resignation rates leads to an increase in the average age of the 

teaching force, an increase ;, \ expenditure u^on teacher salaries may b r . li^cessary even 

though total teacher numbers may not. have increased.- This prope-s, known as 

incremental creep, can necessitate an increase in per stu&ent expenditure which does not 

* 

necessarily translate into additional resources per student. In addition to the 
incremental creep process, which may be expected to continue until teachers reach the 
top of their respective salary scales, an ageing of the teaching force may also be 
expected to increase system expenditure on long-service leave, and superannuation 
payments. As with increment^ creep, such expenditure, does hot necessarily increase 
the level of educational resources per student. 

A further structural factor that is associated with declining enrolments, and which' 
may also have considerable cost implications, concerns, the pattern of enrolment change 
between schools. Enrolment increases across a system have never been spread evenly 
amongst school:, and there is little reason to suppose that in a period of declining 
enrolments the situation would be any different. In the case of Victoria for example, it 
has been estimated (Hunt, 1979) that government""* primary school enrolments in certain 
inner suburban areas may decline by as much as 50 per cent«over the period 1980 to 1984, 
i in other suburban areas by between 10 and 30 per cent, and in a number of other 
suburban locations by less than 5 per cent. Over the same period however, primary 
school enrolments in several localities, on the , fringe of the metropolitan area are 
projected to increase by up to 30 per cent. Sucft an uneven pattern of enrolment change 
puts pressure on^education budgets because it is still necessary to provide additional 
buildings and equipment in the expanding areas, while at the same time it may prove 
difficult to dispose of under-utilized facilities in locations where enrolments are 
contracting. If a general process of enrolment decline leads to a -decrease in the average 

' " : \ .. / " 95 - " 
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size.. of -schools, per student' recurrent expenditure 'may increase because, as is shown in 
Chapter 6, small schools tend to have higher ppr student operating costs than do larger 
schools in the same system. In*a similar vein, if the overall decline in system enrolments 
is accompanied by a rise in the proportion of students enrolled in the upper secondary 
years, toUJ. pfcr student costs will tend to rise because secondary schools allocate 
proportionately more personnel resources to those year levels (Ainley, 1982). 1 , 1 

In sum, in a period of declining enrolments, structural factors such as the 
composition of the teaching 'force, the distribution of students between schools, the 
average size of schools, and the numbers of upper secondary students, may result in 
increased operating costs per student. Furthermore, increases in per student operating. 

■' costs caused by these factors will not always result in an increased level of educational 
resources per student. Overall therefore, a period of 'declining enrolments may Well 
necessitate 'an 0 increase in "per student expenditure merely to maintain the status quo in^ * 
per student resource levels. Whether or not this additional expenditure need involve a 

, higher share of the community's resources is dependent upon growth rates in real GDP. 
If the relatively high growth rates in real GDP experienced in Australia in the two years , 
to 198J could be maintained during the 1980s, it would be possible, in a period of 
declining enrolments, to increase per student expenditure without increasing the share of 
GDP devoted to schools. However, if GDP growth x rates remain at the level experienced 
over 1982 such an outcome would not be possible. In the Australian context, the 
.likelihood of' increased per student expenditure will be heavily dependent ' upon the 
taxation and expenditure policies of the Commonwealth government.' In case of New 
Zealand, the short-term outlook is more pessimistic than in Australia. If a sustained 
economic recovery does not eventuate in New Zealand, in the absence of policies to 
counter those structural factors which may be expected to increase per student costs, it 
will* also be difficult to achieve an* increase in per student resource levels without ^ 

* increasing the proportion of GDP devoted to the schpols. ; 

School Resou rce Leve ls a nd Student Outcomes ' 

: Policy' decisions concerned with .the level of expen **ture upon schools are influenced by 
Assessments ^of the effects of "additional resources upon student^outcomes. At the 
conceptual level, the resolution of this issue necessitates determining the proportion of 
variance in student outcomes which is attributable to variance in school resources after . 
having controlled for the effects of other, relevant variables. The attempt to answer this . 
question has. spawned % a large number of studies, particularly in the United States. An 
^excellent review of this literature is provided by Hanushek (1977). As a group they are 
generally known as educational production function studies, and in general such studies 
have involved the following steps. 1 
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1 "Measurement of student performance on a standardized achievement test. 

> 

2 Conceptualization and measurement of those input factors likely to influence 
student performance such as home background variables, school-based resources, 
and peer group characteristics. - 

3 * Specification of student performance as a linear function of the measured input \ 

factors. 7 

4 Performance of multiple regression analysis in order to ascertain the relative . 
contribution of each inputtfactor in explaining differences in student performance. 

At a more sophisticated level, an additional step 'in the analysis has been to take the 
regression coefficients of the school-based resources as representing the marginal 
productivity of those inputs, and then to apply the relative prices of the inputs in order 
'to Ascertain the most efficient combination of inputs (Levin, 1974). \ . 

The general findings of such studies have been interpreted as suggesting that^school 
resources play a relatively minor' part in accounting for „ variations in student 
performance, and that the principle explanation for such variations is to be found in 
home background. A number of reasons have been advanced for these findings including* 
methodological difficulties in the specification of the outputs of schooling, problems in 
the measurement of the inputs influencing learning, limited knowledge about school 
processes, and the lack of data disaggregated to the level of the individual student 
(Summers and Wolfe, 1977; Brown and Saks, 1978)** Arj even.,more significant criticism of 
such studies may be that they are based on a false premise, namely' 1 that schools are 
attempting to maximize a single output (or number of outputs), when in practice the 
structural characteristics of schools and tfie lack of knowledge about the interaction 
between school resources and student performance, mean that observations of schools 
are not likely'to indicate the most efficient resource allocation policies which are . 
possible (Levin,/l974). V 

Furthern/ore, in an activity , as diverse as schooling, there, is a particular danger in 

focusing upon one outcome of schooling to the exclusion of all the other possible effects 

of schools upon students. The risk is that schools may vary significantly in the priority 

given to the outcome ,under consideration (Levin, 1970). Accordingly, if one selects a 

sample* oPschools and examines the differential effects of resources within those schools 

* ...» 
upon th# achievement of the designated outcome, it is probable that the analysis will 

discover the average means of achieving the outcome whereas what would be required 

for policy purposes would be the maximum technically possible means (Levin, 1974). The 

conventional mfethod of overcoming this, problem is to assume that all other outcomes of - 

— ' ■' • 

schooling are produced in fixed proportion to ,fcjie outcome under consideration (Brown 

* * 
and Saks, 1978). This would appear to be a^questionable assumption in the case of juch 

diverse an undertaking as schooling.' Yet, as noted in the review by Hanushek (1977), 

most production function studies implicitly make this assumption because of, their use of 
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a single, rather low level, cognitive achievement measure. 

It has also been argued (Centra and Potter, 1980) that the general finding of the 
production function studies,, namely tyat differences in school resources account for 
little of the vatiance'lh student achievement, is not equivalent to denying the value of, 
schools. Rather, they argue that strictly speaking, this finding should only be taken to 
meaftthat variations in the school resources used in particular studies do not account for 
a significant proportion of the particular outcome variable(s) employed in the studies, 
after controlling for the socio-economic status of students. < 

The -above criticisms also apply in the main to one of Ihe^most prolific areas of 
school resources research, namely studies to determine the effect of variations in class 
size upon student achievement. The large volume of studies of class,. size effects has 
been a fertile ground for reviews of the research literature. Not untypical' of the 
conclusions reached by these reviews are those generated by the Lafleur, Sumner and 
Witton (1975) and World Bank (1978). After reviewing 40 studies conducted during the 
1960s and 1970s, the World Bank Study concluded that this considerable literature: 

. . . does riot warrant any definitive conclusion regarding the relationship between 
class size and different variables in the educational processes ... it cannot be 
concluded that an increase in class size will necessarily lead to a decrease in the 
academic achievement of pupils . . . likewise a decrease in class size does not 
guarantee an improvement in the social environment of learning. (World Bank. 
1978:12) 

Lafleur et al. (1975) conducted a more extensive review of the class siz£ literature and 
were a little less equivocal in their conclusions than the World Bank Study. Following. an 
examination of more than 130 cl^ss size studies stretching back to 1902, Lafleur et al. 
(1975:54) concluded that: . / * 

. . ; recent and readily available research on class size has not been conclusive 
when academic achievement was the criterion . . . however when the criterion was' 
the teaching process and other non-academic achievement 1 , small classes were 
found to be preferable to large. , 

The difficulty of reviewers of the class size literature in finding clear relationships 
was compounded by a lack of agreement on-what was meant by 'large' and 'small' clalses*6 
and the, failure of a number of studies to adequately cphtrol for the effects of other 
variables. "The apparently contradictory results of many of the studies which examined 
.the relationship between class size and outcomes led to attempts to examine the class 
size literature in a more systematic manner. The most significant of these were the 
meta-analyses' of studies examining class size and cognitive achievement (Glass and 
* Smith, 1978), and of studies relating class size to student affective outcomes and teacher 
satisfaction (Smith and Glass, 1979). In essence, meta-analysis is an 'analysis of analyses' 
which attempts to synthesize the results.„.oL research in a particular field by considering 
the effect size. found in each relevant study. As applied tb the class size literature, the 
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meta-analysis of class size-and cognitive achievement showed an inverse relationship ' 
Detween class size and achievement with the rate of increase in cognitive achievement 
generally increasing as class size falls (Glass and Smith, 1978). Similar, results were 
reported for the meta-analysis of relations between student affective outcomes and 
teacher satisfaction (Smith and Glass, 1979). 

It would appear therefore, that on the basis of the meta-analyses of the class size 
literature, a positive response could be given to the question of whether school resources 
can make a difference to student achievement, at least in terms of those school 
resources which enable reduced class sizes. This conclusion is not of itself an argument 
for increased teacher provision in schools to reduce class sizes since the relative 
cost-effectiveness of such a means of decreasing class sizes has not yet been fully 
investigated. It could be that other, fnpre % cost-effective means of reducing class sizes 
for particular groups of students could be available. Karmel (1981) recently argued in 
this vein: 

In schools, class size lias become a sacred cow, and pressures for reductions in 
pupil-teacher ratios have continued in spite of great improvements over the past 
decade. It may well be that a more effective use of resources would require a 
trade-off between classroom teachers and special teachers to assist disadvantaged 
"groups or ancillary staff of various kinds, or even a trade-off between primary and * 
secondary teachers. The latest wisdom is that, although~very small class size is an 
effective pedagogic device, small changes in the class sizes which commonly obtain 
do not produce significant effects (Glass and Smith, 1978). If this is correct, there 
may be a strong case for allowing the size of most classes to rise a little so that 
special groups of children m&y be taught in very small classes. Such a move would 
. certainly conflict with existing educational structures . K . (Karmel, 1981:27). 

The suggestions made .-by Karmel for examining alternative means of lowering the size of 

some teaching groups for students with special needs without lowering overall 

studen*. teacher ratios, may need to be considered by systems in which it is expected 

that real per student education expenditure is unlikely to rise. It is also the case that in 

those systems where per student expenditure may increase sufficiently to enable a 

lowering of student-teacher ratios, there may be merit in examining innovative means of 

utilizing such additional teaching staff to decrease significantly the size of particular 

teaching groups, rather than deploying the additional teachers to lower all class sizes by 

a uniform and small amount. The companion volumes of Ainley (1982) and Sturman 

(1982) describe resource allocation practices in a number of ' government schools 

throughout^Australia and New Zealand which involve the innovative use of teachers and 

other personnel in lowering class sizes for particular teaching groups. 

Thus far, the discussion in this chapter has been principally concerned with 

quantitative aspects of teachers and other educational personnel. The chapter concludes 

with a discussion of some of the- more qualitative characteristics of the teaching force 

including the distribution of teachers between classifications, the age structure of the 

teaching service, and aspects of the training and qualifications of teachers. 
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Current Structure of the Teaching Ser vice 



Promoti on Positions 

The number and type of promotion positions available is critical for the successful 
functioning of any large enterprise for two. major reasons. First, it is through a well 
defined promotion structure that employees can see a career path and thereby build a 
commitment to the enterprise. Secondly, the -promotion structure can help to ensure 
that the most able people obtain responsible positions. These general comments apply 
with particular force to the government education systems which employ large numbers 

■ of weil*educated people, many of whom ar€ of a similar age range, and many of whom 
are engaged in an activity, teaching, about which there is little consensus as to what 
constitutes effective performance. These general concerns are likely to become even 
more pressing in those education systems in which the slow-down in the rates of growth 
in enrolments and teacher numbers are likely to limit the availability of promotion 
positions'.in the foreseeable future. 

the 1979' distribution of primary and secondary teachers between promotion 
positions in'the Australian government system is shown in Table 4.8. At the time of 

..writing, comparable data vyere not available for New Zealand. In this table the range of 

^teaching positions in each system is designated as comprising four major groups: 
principal, deputy principal, other promotional positions, and assistants. The relation 
between the nomenclature employed in particular education systems and this four way 
classification is described in Appendix II to this report. 

Several interesting patterns-are evident from Table 4.8. First, in each system the 
proportion of leachers classified as either principal or deputy principal is considerably 
hig^.;in^Jtfie primary than in the secondary sector. However secondary schools tend to 
open ujr proportionately more opportunities for positions of. responsibility at a level 
below that of principal or deputy principal. This phenomenon is reflected in Table 4.8, 
where in every system with the exception of Victoria, the proportion of secondary 
teachers in other promotional positions exceeds, in some cases by a considerable margin, 
the proportion of primary teachers in sirnilar positions. Iqdeed, in the primpry sectors of 
South Australia and Western Australia such positions in effect do not exist. 

When one combines the proportions,of teachers classified in promotion positions 
above that of the assistant class, the net result of the two patterns discussed above is 
that in most systems the proportion pf teachers classified in promotion positions does not 
differ greatly between the primary and secondary sectors. As a generalization it could 
be stated that while those able to leave the assistant class in the primary sector have a 

--strong-probability.. of. becoming classified as a principal or- deputy principal, most of those 
who are able to leave the assistant class in the secondary sector will be classified in a 
promotion position below that of principal or deputy principal. These differing career 
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paths largely reflect differences in the numbers, structure and size of primary and 
secondary schools. I( shoulcf be noted, however, that the greater probability of primary 
teachers being classified as either principal or deputy principal does not necessarily 
mean that overall primacy teachers may expect a financially more lucrative career than 
secondary teachers. As is shown in Appendix II, at most levels of classification in most 
systems, secondary teachers earn more than primary teachers. The relativities are^ such 
that, as a generalization, the salary payable to a primary principal is approximately the ■ 
same as that paid tb a secondary deputy principal, and the salary of a primary deputy 
principal is similar" to that, of a secondary senior teacher. In this sense t». r refore ; the 
proportions in promotion positions earning a similar salary roughly equivalent 
between the primary and secondary sectors. 

Aside from the differences between primary and secondary promotion positions 
within each system, some interesting variations between systems are also evident from 
Table 4.8. At the primary school level for example, the proportion of teachers classified 
as principal ranges, from 4.1 per cent in Victoria to 10.4 per cen^in Queensland. The 
relatively high proportion of primary principals in Queensland reflects the^ 
proportionately larp* number of primary schools in that State. The Australian Capital\ 
Territory is the only ystem in which the proportion of primary teachers clasified as the \ 
equivalent of deputy principal exceeds by a significant margin the proportion classified 
as principal. T^his is a reflection of both the relatively lew number of small primary 
schools in the ACT, which results in few schools with a principal only, and the policy of 
appointing more than one deputy principal to larger primary schools in the ACT. 

As was noted earlier, the classification of ! other promotional positions 1 for all. 
practical purposes does not exist in the primary schools of either South Australia' dr 
Western Austria. Victoria by contrast has almost 25 per cent of its primary teachers in 
this category. It should be noted that some two-thirds of these teachers in Victoria 
would not be holding classified senior teacher positions, but rather would be designated 
as assistant class teachers who hbld positions of responsibility, Xhese positions, which in 
1979 carried, an allowance of some $1,500 per year above the equivalent assistant class 
salary, are retained until promotion to senior teacher. The proportion of primary 
teachers classified as assistants ranges from just over 70 per cent in the' ACT (leaving 
aside for the morpent the case of Victoria for the reason just cited) to just^under 86 per 
cent in South Australia and 87 per cent in Queensland. These marked differences reflect 
the size and structure of primary schools in the systems as well as differing policies for 
the allocation o/ promotion positions between schools. 

At the level of the secondary school the differences in the proportion of promotion 
positions in each system are small when compared to, the differences between the 
primary schools of the education systems. Secondary school's in each system have 
positions equivalent to the four way classification of Table 4.8 and there is little 
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variation between the systems in the proportion of^secondary -teachers classified in each 
of the promotion positions. The relative congruence of the promotions structure in the 
secondary sector of each system is a reflection of the much smaller differences in the 
size and structure of secondary schools between the systems than was found to be the 
case, for primary schools. . . - 

• It is of interest to outline the distribution . of the sexes between promotion 
positions. This is done in Table 4.9, where the proportion of classified positions held by 
females are re6orded for *each of the Australian government education systems. 
Although females comprise some two-thirds of all primary teachers 'in most, systems, and 
over two-fifths of all secondary f .eachers in mot>t systems, in no system are these 
proportions reflected in the number of promotion positions held by females. It is at the 
level of principal and deputy principal that the percentage } of females is particularly 
low. The disproportionately low number of females in promotion positions in the schools 
reflects structural differences in the promotion possibilities for'males and females. The 
fact that many women interrupt their teaching careers to bear and raise children will 
count against their promotion prospects in systems which place heavy weight upon 
continuity of service as a prerequisite for promotion. It may also be added that 
whatever one ! s view on the merits of single sex schools, or the policy of designating 
certain promotion positions as females only\^these structural characteristics at least 
have °the effect of maintaining some level of female representation in promotion 
positions. 

' Ag e Distribution of Teachers 

The age. distribution of teachers can have several important resource and educational ^ 
implications. First, the age distribution of the teaching service will , influence both the 
rate at which promotion positions become available, and also the extent of the pressure, 
for promotional openings. Secondly, and related to this, the age distribution of teachers 
is likely to influence^lhe resignation rate of teachers. Although resignation rates 
disaggregated by age are not available, it is not (unreasonable to suggest that resignation 
is probably more likely amongst younger than older teachers. As well as the lure of 
superannuation, long-service leave and other benefits associated with 0 length of service, 
it is also the case that^ attractiveness to other potential employers probably declines with 
age. Further, it has been demonstrated (Burkhardt, 1976) that teacher salary awards ^are * 
structured such that teaching is a . relatively attractive career financially during the, first 
years of the post-graduation .career, but that after reaching • about age 30 teacher 
salaries fall relative to other professions. Thi§ factor increases the likelihood of young, 
people remaining in teaching for only a few years. The'third resource implication of the 
age distribution of the teaching force is jfhat because of the. incremental nature of many 
teacher salary awards, the older the teaching service, the higher will be salary costs, j J ^ 
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Table4,9 ^portion of Teaching Positions held by Females, Australian Government Education Systems,, August 1979 
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^ce. Data for ^Australian Capital Territory and New South' Wales were derived from Schools Mission, V 
> x Austrahan Students and ^^19^; data ^Victoria derived from the Education Depar entV 
^3Stm of Statistics; data for the other systems derived from the respective annual reports of th 
Education, Departments. 0 v 

Victorian secondary, schools data includes technical school teachers. » ' 
Excludes teachers in special schools. 
;J Disaggregated figures for Tasmania primary and secondary schools not available, 
The total number of teachers in these-catego.ries is small. - 



Table 4.10' Age Distribution of Government School Teachers, Australia 
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Sour 5 e : Australian Education Council. Statement by State and Territory 
Fiucation Authorities Regarding Changing Enrolm ents and Their 
Effects, 1980 . Melbourne: AEC, 1980. : ^ 

Age groups for Queensland, South Australia and -Western Australia are 

20,t25, 26-30 ? 31-35, 36-40, 41-50, 51-60, and 60+. 

Includes teachers in technical schopls. 



The basic data for this discussion is contained in Table 4.10 which shows the age 
distribution of primary and secondary teachers by sex in f ive . of the Australian 
government systems. At the time, of writing, comparable data were not available for the 
Australian Capital Territory7 Tasmania or New Zealand. From this table it is evident 
that teaching is a relatively youthful profession. Across the five systems, of all the male 
teachers i& either the primpy or secondary sector, between one-third and one-half are^ 
aged less than 30 years. Female teachers on balance a^e even younger: it is only in the 
primary sector of New. South Wales that the proportion of female teachers aged less than 
30 years falls below 50 per cent. In contrast, the oyer 50 age group in most sectors, in 
most systems^ontains less than 10 percent of teachers. Because female teachers tend 
to oe younger thanvmale teachers, and a relatively high proportion of primary teachers 
are female, on average\primary teachers tend to be younger than J&ieL secondary 



counterparts 
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Table 4.11 ° Age Distribution^of Australian Teachers. 1963 and j.979 
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Source: Bassett (1980:74). 



* Table 4.10 reveals some interesting differences in the age distribution* of teachers 
between the education systems. For example, amongst all sectors in the five systems, 
the Victorian secondary sector has the lowest proportion of teachers aged less than SO 
years. In large part, this would be due to the inclusion in . this Sector of Victorian 
technical school teachers, many of whom would have -completed several years 0 f 
industrial experience before commencing teacher training. The secondary sector of 
South Australia has the lowest proportion of teachers aged 50 years or more, suggesting 
relatively few promotion opportunities caused by retirements from that system over the 
rest of the 1980s. ■ s 

While detailed historical, age distribution data are not available, there is some 
evidence to suggest thai over the 'past* 20 years the . average age of teachers has 
declined. Bassett (1980) reported the results of an Australia-wide, survey of teachers 
conducted, through the -auspices of the Australian College pf Education, and which 
included questions on the age of teachers. In comparison with the results of the 1963/ 
predecessor of this survey, it was evident that the age distribution of teachers as a group 
hadshifted downwards between 1963 and 1979. These data, which are reported in Table . 
4.11, indicated that the great, expansion of {eacher numbers in the 1960s and 1970s, 
which was largely made possible by the recruitment of young teachers, did result in a 
considerable -decline in the. proportion of teachers aged 40- years or more.* Evidence" is 
emerging however that this long-term trend has been reversed in recent years, and that • 
the average age of the teaching profession is beginning to rise. To illustrate, data are' : 
presented in Table 4.12 which^how for the Victorian government system the median ages ' 
" of male and female primary, secondary, and technical teachers for the years 1972, 1976, 
and 1978. It is clear from this table that thMrend.in Victorian government schools over 
the period 1972 to 1978 has been for a slight but nevertheless noticeable ageing of the 
teaching force. " " \ 



TfTe~Profes sional Qualifications of Teachers \' "" 

■ r— - " ' V' 

An increase" in the average level* of professional qualifications held by 'teachers normally 
implies a rise in average teacher salary costs, and hopefully, implies an improvement in 
the a quAuty of teachers in the schools. It may also be the case that resignation rates are 
higher amongst the better qualified teachers* because of the wider range of alternative. 
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Table 4J2 Median_ Age of Cla ssifie d Gpvernment Sch ool 
Teachers, Victoria, \9J2 to 1978 .- 



* 1972 


• 197£ 


•1978 


Primary 






Male 32.3 
Female ' 25.9 


32-. 9 
27.0 


33.8 
28.3 


Tnr a 1 

local - » » n.a. 


28.4 


29.5 


Secondary (excluding Tecnnical) 

Mak; ■* . ' 1 29.0 
Female 25 . 9 


. 29.4 
26.5 


30.6 
27.6 


T °ta\ ^ n.a. ■ 


28.0 


28.9 


Technical 

—J 

9 Male , 31.5 
Female - c > 30.8 
Tot al e n.a. 






37.6 
30.3 
36.6^ 


35.8 
32.2 
36.2 


^ Source; Education Department of Victoria, 


Compendium of. 




Statistics 1979 * 






employment opportunities available*" to them. A broad indication of 


c 

the 



professional training ... „ ... _ ....^„- 0llu „ 0 ^ ».« 

Australian -government systems the distribution )f primary and secondary touchers 
according to the number oi'yeavs of training. This table shows: that in most systems, the 
modal, period 0 f training for primary teachers is three years, and that of secondary 
teachers is four years. $ 



Table 4.13 Distribution of Government School teachers by Length n' f 
Pre-Service Course, Australia 1Q7Q : 





Primary (years) 






Secondary, (years) 






One 

less Two Three Four 

% % % . % 


" Five 
or 
more 

%. 


One 

or 
less 

% 


Two Three B^ur 

/-* *• •* 


Five 

or 
more 

: % 



47 . 2b 20 3' 7. fl3 - 13 47 17 

46 11 



NSW , n 2 ' 44 1 38 8 . 1 4 17 19 

vic - • * ■ 6 25 54 6 2 ' 11 12 5 

Q ld ■ 13 31 50 * 3 - .15 23' 26" 

SA ; 6 27 .50 . 14 1 3 3 ' 27 

WA ' 2. 32 ' 57 - 3 1 .4 16 37 

Tas. ' 6 . 28 4 33 * 25 1 . 4 ' 9 17 



54 ' 14 

29 - 5 

54 10 

33 s 7 

50 15' 



Source : Bassett (1980). . 

Note: Proportions may not sum to 100.0 because of rounding and non-response 
to survey item. - 
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» * It is now commort in the government education systems of Australia and New 
Zealand for the minimum. periods t: ot_iraining tor naw primary a nd secondary teachers to 
be three and four^rears respectively. What is. not common amongst the systems however, 
are the policies employed to upgrade the professional qualifications of teachers who lack 
these minimum requirements. While each system makes provision for^study leave, such 
provision differs between systems with respect to the types qf courses involved, numbers 
of teachers involved, and conditions attached to the* leave v -fo. addition-, several systems* 
make available to teachers the possibility of improving their qualifications by means of 
study for internal departmental certification. Variations between the systems in such 
practices accounts for the fincjing of Bassett (1980), that while overall level 0 t\ 
teachers qualifications-has improved markedly over the period f^om 19.63, the rate of, 
improvement has been more rapid in some systems than in. others. * 

/'•-.■" *' 5 , x 
!Ol?l^.HrrA n j^ , ^ ture " 0 ^ the -Teac^inp Service:~Some Imp l[cations^^ — — 

It was argued earlier in this chapter that the prospect of enrolments- declining over the 
decade in a number of systems was likely to lead to an increase in per .student operating 
costs". One of the reasons advanced for this prognosis was the impact upon, costs of 
recent and prospective changes in the structure of the teaching service. In particular, it 
was argued that if "the average age of teacffers rose in the 1980s, average teacher 
salaries could be expected to also increase until teachers reached "the top. of their 
respective salary scales. Evidence was presented in the'section 0 n the age distribution 
of teachers to suggest that in Victoria at least, Ihe median age of teachers had risen 
/slightly over the past few years. The relevant question is whether this increase in 9 \ 
average teacher age is likely to continue during the 1980s. " 

The proportion- of teachers who reach the mandatory retirement age is small, and 
retirements count for only a relatively low proportion of those who^ leave teaching. For 
example, in both Queensland and South Australian the proportion 0 f the. teaching service - 
who retired between 1978 and 1979 was less than .one per cent. It is unrealistic over the • 
* next few years to ...expect, that the vacancies caused by teacfier retirements will - 
constitute significant numbers in any of the education systems, a comment that- i^ 
reinforced by the small proportion of teachers aged more than 50 years, as reveale^lSy 
' Table 4.10. ^ ,/ ' a . J , 

In Regard to^ projections, of teacher resignation rates the position is less clear. 
During the early to mid-1970s, teacher resignations in a ntimber of, systems were running 
at^annual B rates in excess of 10 per cent. Since the mid-1970s however, teacher 
resignation rates on an Australia-wide basis have halved for primary teachers and more 
than halved for secondary teachers; by 1979 the resignation rate in both sectors was 
approximately 6 per cent (Tertiary Education Commission, 1979). In. some systems the 
decline in resignation rates has been even more rapid. If these relatively low resignation 
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* rates are maintained they will imply, in the absence of a strong growth in total teacher 
numbers, an increase-in the average age of teachers, since relatively few exit students 
will need to be recruited. In the same way, if the relatively .-low resignation rates 
coincide with a relatively low 'growth- -(if any) "in total teacher numbers because of 
declining enrolments, this could mean a decline in the number of opportunities for 
promotion and even for'transfer between schools. 

Prospective changes in teacher resignation rates are of major importance in 
determining the demand for new teachers, and also in influencing the age structure and 
career prospects of the teaching service. In the case of the largest system, New South 
Wales, for example, if teacher resignation rates rose one percentage point above the 
projected level, an Additional 400 teachers, would need to be recruited to' fill, these 
vacancies. The 'f reeing-up' of the system that could result frond such a change may be 
considerable. Whether teacher resignation rates' are likely to rise over the 1980s is a 
moot point. There are strong grounds for believing that the general state of the 
economy and the range of alternative employment opportunities opep tojeachers will be 
important influences on teacher resignation rates. Burke (1972) and Burkhardt ""(1976) " 
have argued persuasively that teacher resignation Spates are inversely related to general 
unemployment levels, and Burke? et al., (1981) have estimated that for female^achers at 
least, the relationship is such that if unemployment fell by 2.4 percentage points, female 
.teacher wastage rates (which largely comprise resignations) # would rise by some 2 
percentage points; a weaker relation in the same direction appears to exist for male 
teachers. ^ » • 

These relations underline the 'importance of the macro-economic variables 
discussed earlier in this chapter. If the recent low'growth rate of real GDP irf Australia 
and New Zealand is not lifted over -the 1980s, unemployment will rise and' as a 
consequence, teacher resignation rates would probably fall, This in^turn would lead to a 
decrease in the number of neV entrants to the teaching force, an acceleration of the 
trend towards an ageing of the teaching service,' and little if any increase in the number 
of promotion vacancies. It should be emphasized howeyer, that even if relatively high 
GDP growth rates return, in most systems the opportunities available for teacher ' 
employment are likely to be fewer in number and smaller in range tfian those which' 
applied in the;l,960S and early 1970s. , * 



\ . CHAPTER 5 
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THE ALLOCATION OF PERSONNEL RESOURCES TO GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

y ■ * ; • - ■ „ • ^ ^ 

This copter describes the means by which teachers and other personnel are allocated to 
schools, ana\th2 formula which.determine their allocation/ Ti;* system-level personnel 
allocation policies provide the background for the analyses'of within school resource 
usage, conducted in companion volumes (Ainley, 1982 a nd Sturman, 1982), and reveal 
implicit assumptions that are made about appropriate patterns of school organization.'. In 
addition, the description and analysis of such policies helps to illuminate* debate on the 
personnel and. financial implies Mons ¥ of adopting alternative ?-hool structures and 
staffing patterns. \ 

Allocativg Mechani snrw 

There are five principal mechanisms by which teachers a nd other staff may come to*t>e 
located in government schools. By ,far the most common is the direct appointment of 
staff by an education department to a school or group 0 f schoojs according to formulae 
which relate the level and configuration of personnel to school enrolments. Secondly, a 
smaller but nonetheless significant number of direct staff appointments can be made 
above formulae according to an assessment of. individual school needs. All systems make 
such appointments although, as discussed later, the extent and the methods used for 
assessing needs varies between the systems. 

Thirdly, it is possible for some government schools to acquire teachers and other 
personnel through a procedure whereby the education cjepartment pays the salaries of 
staff in whose appointment the schpol plays a- direct role. This procedure is most 
commonly^sed for the employment of some ancillary staff in some systems. Fourthly, 
schools may acquire staff - through 1 ., procedures suc h as \he operation ol the 
Commonwealth Schoo/s Commission recurrent grants scheme in Tasmania. In that 
system, approximately 70* per .cent of th<3 general re Curr ent funds made available by the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission are 'allocated directly to schools by the relevant 
Sta.te-vvide Disbursement Committee (Perchard, 1979). ,The actual amount allocated to 
* each school* has 'both ah enrolment and a needs component. Within broad guidelines, the 
schodls are free to deploy these' funds in anyway that they see fit. In 1979 more than 80 
per cent of the funds were spent by schools ; to* hire .either additional teaching staff or 
teacher aides (gerchard, 1979). \ ■ '. 

Fifthlyr^ me ' 3chp ^ ls in some education systems may acquire personnel through tHe 
actively seeking out' of funds from either their own school community, or . more 
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commonly, from government agencies other than an education department. Probably the 
best examples of the latter are the operation of the Schools Commission Innovations 
Program and Disadvantaged Schools Program which have offered schools and teachers 
within schools the opportunity to supplement their traditional .sources of personnel. A 
companion volume (Sturman, 1982) describes a number of additional instances of school 
initiatives to supplement personnel resources. c 
In general, for the great majority of schools in each system, the major proportion 
of their personnel resources are obtained through direct appointment by the education 
department according to either, formulae related to enrolments, or an Jabove-formula' 
assessment of special needs. Accordingly the principal focus of this chapter Is upon 
these mechanisms. . * ' 



Formulae Allocation to Schools: Te achers 

Of the total stock $f teachers employed by e&ch education system to teach in schools, 
the great majority are allocated according to, formulae or schedules which 'specify the 
number and configuration'of teachers- which schools of each type and size are entitled to ' 
receive. ; The proportion of teachers allocated to schools via the staffing formulae does . 
vary between the. eight education systems, and -in some instances the proportion also* 
varies between primary and secondary sectors in .the one system. However, it .appears, 
that acjarss the eigtit systems at least 90 per cent of the available teaching servicers 
been appfoiritedjo schools via the staffing formulae. * 0 

The reasons for the extensive utilization of formulae in allocating teachers to 
government schools-can be traced to the early .stages in the,' development of the systems. 
At their inception 4he. C entralized administration of the education departments was s6en 
to play -s major role in-the efficient and equitable provision of public- education in a huge 
and sparsely populatedlarid. This view was epitomized by the declaration of'wiJkins, the 
first. Secretary of the New South Wales Council of Education, that a 'national system 1 : 

... demands but one code of laws applying to every school, and but one 
organization to*' carry them ..into ' effect, qn this account it is more readily 
f , ^pervised, more effectively controlled* and set more cheaply administered ... It 
•w* '.secures a weu-defined' course' of instruction and a fixed standard of attainments, 
'-(quoted in Partridge, 1973:20)' ** , ■ 

, ?/- >' ' * * * "" - . - 

^ -The ^operation of the staffing formulae Was administratively convenient in that, it 
cfia not necessitate^ complex 'structure for^ assessing individuals school staffing 
requirements, and it was prima facie Equitable in that' Unguaranteed children ~of" 

...^J?4— g access to teachers~in the same 

proportion as the4r*ml5re" favoured peers. • m ^ '« f* - ■ ^ 



™ e 5,1 ?prmula_AUoca(:ion o f Teachers to Primary Schools 1980 (Expressed in Full-time Equivalents ) 



Enrolment 


ACT 3 


' NSW b 


r 

Y li» • 


nine 




• 25 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.3 


50, 


. 2.5 


2.0 / 


3.0 


2.0 


2.4 


i AA < 

100 


4.8 


... 4.2 


5.0 


4.0 


4.6 


AAA 

200 


•9.1 


8.6 


9.0 


'7.0 


9.4 


300 


13.9 


11.9 


'13.0 


11.0 


13.9 


4Q0 


18,2 


15.9 ■ 


• 17.0 


17.6 


18.0 


500 . 


22,1 


19.1 


21.0 


20.6,. 


22,2 


600 


25,8 


23.3 




zz.o 


zo.z 


,700 


29,6 , 


27.5 


29.0 


28.6 


30,0 


■ 800 ^ ' 


33,3 • 


30.6 


33.0 


31.6 


" 33,8 


900 


37.0 


J3.7 


37.0 


36.6 


37.7 


1000 


i i 


36.9 . 


41.0 


39.6 


41.5 

• • 


liflO " 


i » 


41.0 


« • 


43.6 


1200 - 


V 

i i 






46.6 


* • 



Sourc e: System level Reports. 
jjptes ; See Appendix III. 



WA e 



1.8 
2.2 
5,3 
9.6 
12.7 
17.0 
21.4 



n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



New Zealand 



TasJ 


n 1 1 j ' 

Fall and 

cnntrihnHna 


1.0 


l.O 


2*3 


2.0 




4.0 


,8.5 


. 7.0 ■ 


1 A A 

U.8 


. 9.7 


17.6 


12.9 


21,8 


16. 1 


25.9 


, 19.4 


30.2 


22,6 ; 


34.3 


25.8 


38.4 


29.0 


i » 


32.3 



t I 

8.5 
11.7 
15.9 
21.1 



26.0 25.9 , 19,4 24,4 
•29.0 
32,4 
n.a. 



27.6 
30.8 
34.0 



Oper ati on of th e Staffing Formulae 

In each system, schools supply to the relevant education authority an estimate of their 
anticipated enrolment for the next school year, and it is this estimate which forms the 
basis for determining the staffing entitlement of the school for the forthcoming year. 
This common procedure is however undertaken through a variety of means. In 
Queensland for example the regional authorities play a more.important role in verifying 
enrolment estimates and staffing Requirements, and at the final stage in appointing 
individual teachers to particular schools, than do the regional authorities in other 
systems. In the primary school sector of New Zealand, the main responsibility for the 
administration of the staffing schedules is exercised by education boards. 

A second difference between systems lies in the manner in which the enF.olment 
projections that schools supply are utilized in order to determine teacher entitlements. 
While schools in each system have to supply their anticipated enrolments disaggregated 
*by year level, in most systems it is the total enrolment of a school which determines the 
number and configuration of teachers, to which it is entitled. The major exceptions to 
this, practice are the secondary schools of 1 New South Wales and Western Australia. In- 
New South Wales the anticipated enrolment for each secondary year level is examined 
separately and a different schedule is applied to determine the staffing entitlement per 
year level, the total school entitlement being the sum .of the separate year level 
entitlements. Years 8, 9 and 10 are staffed according to identical schedules, which 
provide proportionately more staff than for Year 7. The highest level of staffing is 
provided by the schedules for Year 11 and Year 12. The Westecn Australian procedure is 
similar, in that the^ total school entitlement to teachers is based upon the number of 
lower school (i.e. Years.*, 9, and 10) and upper school (Years 11 and 12) classes which 
can be formed from the enrolments at those year levels. As in New South Wales, the 
Western Australian secondary staffing schedule entails a higher allocation of teachers to 
the upper year levels. 

The practice of utilizing individual year levels rather than total school enrolments 
to determine teacher entitlements suggests a concern about, the particular demand Cor 
teachers generated by the distribution of enrollments .within-an -individual 'school.' IrT 
other . systems- this- concern Vis reflected in the possibilities for. schools to obtain an 
•additional allocation of teachers to cope with the exigencies prompted by an unusual 
distribution of enrolments between year levels. 

Size of School and Tea c her Numbers: Primary S chools 

The schedules used to supply teachers to primary schools are embodied in Table 5.1 
which shows over the range of primary school sizes applicable in each system (to a 
maximum of 1200 students) the minimum teacher entitlements generated by the 
individual staffing schedules. 
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In interpreting Table 5.1 and its supporting tables several warnings should be 
heeded. First, as the extensive footnotes to the table indicate, it has been necessary to 
make a number of assumptions to derive the table and these assumptions should be 
carefully noted. Secondly, the number of teachers associated with each enrolment level 
should be read 'as the guaranteed minimum number of teachers to which schools of 
particular enrolment sizes are entitled; the actual number of teachers in any given 
school will be determined by the minimum entitlement, plus any discretionary teacher 
allocations from the system and, less commonly, the resources of the school itself. 
Thirdly, the data at this stage indicate nothing of the types of teacher appointed at each 
enrolment level. Consequently the tables Can and do contain teachers at different levels 
of seniority and of different functions. Finally, the particular enrolment levels that are 
utilized in Table 5.1 and its supporting tables ^do produce some quirks in the teacher 
entitlement figures because in some instances, those enrolment levels are close to either 
the top or the bottom of an enrolment range used by the systems in determining staffing 
entitlements." For example, in 1980 a Queensland primary school of 300 students was 
entitled to a minimum of 11 teachers. If that school had enrolled an additional student, 
the staffing schedule entitled it to a minimum of 12 teachers plus-one local reliever, a 
total staff complement of 13 teachers. This is the major reason for the increase of 6.6 
in the number of 'teachers Queensland primary schools were entitled to as they moved 

from an^enrolment of IflJlTto one ojf 400 students. 

Despite the differences between the eight systems in the minimum number of 

teachers to which schools at each enrolment level were' entitled, the data in Table 5.1 

indicate that in practice each schedule closely approximates a linear equation relating 

the number of teachers (T) to the school enrolment (E). Taking the general form of this 

equation as ^ 

j \ T = a + bE, 

the valves of a and b f or each system as derived from the data in Table 5.1 are shown in 

Table 5.2, along with the relatively high value ofjrjprj^ 
- and E)-f or-eacTT e^^tron.V"Sscan be seen from that table, the value of a ranges from 

0.04 to 1.3 with a median \value of 0.77, while b has a median value of 0.040 and a range 

from 0.032 to 0.043. 

Taken together, the g and b values of the staffing equation for each system can be, 
used to ; indicate both the Wolute number of teachers appointed to schools at each 
enrolment level, as well as the relative allocation between small and larger schools. The 
value of a reflects the basejnumber of teachers supplied to schools regardless of their 
enrolment, and ttfe Jalue of^b reflects the rate at which the entitlement to teachers 
grows as enrolments ihcreasej the greater the values of a and b the higher the level of 
staffing for each schiol. The magnitude of a, is an important indicator of the relative 
staffing of small schoWwithin^^^ 
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Table 5.2 Formula Allocation of Teachers to Primary Schools 1980 
Functional Form: Teachers = a+b (Enrolments) 





a 


b 


r 


Australian Capital Territory 


0.91 


0.041 


0.999 


New South Wales 


0.68 


0.037 


0.999 


Victoria 


0.77 


0.040 


1.000 


Queensland 


0.04 


0.040 


0.999 


South Australia 


1.13 


0.041 


0.v999 


Western Australia 


0.94 


0.040 


0.999 


Tasmania 


0.08 


0.043 


1.000 


New Zealand 








- full and contributing 


, - 0.41 


0.032 


1.000 


- intermediate schools 


1 . 30 p 


^0.037 


0.997 


Median values 


0.77 


0.040 , 


0.999 



Source : Derived from Table 5.1. 

the number of additional teachers provided as 'enrolments rise: the difference between 
values of-0-032-and.0-043-inawo education systems is equivalent to schools in the latter 
system being entitled to receive 11 more teachers per 1000 students than schools in the 
former system. 

The relationship between school size and teacher entitlements is perhaps hsst 
conveyed by an examination of the relationship betweeo enrolment size and the 
student-teacher ratios embodied by the primary school staffing schedules: these 
student-teacher ratios are recorded in Table 5.3. It is apparent that, in the main, for 
each system the larger the school enrolment, the higher is the student-teacher ratio built 
into the staffing schedule, at least in the enrolment range above 100 students. 

It should be noted that the student-teacher ratios shown in Table 5.3 are not 
necessarily equivalent to average class sizes. At a e given student-teacher ratio, the 
average class size will be determined by the proportion of the teaching week in which 
teachers are not engaged in class teaching (Lindner, 1981). The higher the proportion of 
non-class teaching time, the ' higher will be average class size, and vice versa. 
Accordingly, it should not be presumed from Table 5.3 that in systems with relatively 
low student-teacher ratios, schools will also have relatively small average class sizes. 
The extent to which small average class sizes are attained will be largely dependent on 
policies in regard to non-contact time for teachers. This issue is discussed further by 
^Ainley (1982), ■ 1 , 

While the extent of weighting of student-teacher ratios towards small primary 
schools as revealed by the primary schools staffing schedules varies from system to 
system, the fact that in general there appears to be a positive relation between the 
student-teacher ratios and -school enrolment presumably reflects a common perception 
across the education systems of the relative staffing needs of schools of differing sizes. 
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Table 5.3 . Formula Allocation of Teachers to Prim ary Sch ools 1930, Student-Teacher Ratio,, by Enrolment, Level 

New Zealand 



Full and 



'Enrolment 


ACT 


m 




Qld 


SA 


m 


Tas, 


contributing 


Interaediate 




20.8 




25.0 


V\ ft 


\i\ Q 

lUf 7 


119 


91 ft 


?S ft 

LJ »U 




"' sn 


20 0 


4j iU 


16.7 3 






2? 7 

Lit 1 


91 7 
ill/ 


9S ft 


, , 


inn 


20.8 


4J,0 


20.0 


K 9S a 


/I 7 


18 Q 


91 1 


9S ft 






22 0 

44 IV 


91 1 
£JtJ 


92 2 

44 ■ 4 


4(3,0 


91 1 


9n r 


91 5 


9ft A 

40 lO 


91 1 
t J iJ » 


inn 


21 6 

Li • v 


9S 9 

4ji4 


23.1 


97 1 
4/ 1 j 


91 ft. 


21 6 




11 ft 


91 fi 


Ann 


• 22.0 




23.5 


11 1 


99 9 


21 5 


99 7 

44, / 


11 0 


91 9 

4 J .4 


■ Mft 


22 6 

44, v 




91 8 


Ik 1 
wo 


u,) 




99 Q 


11 M 


91 7 


600 


P 9 23.3 . 


25.8 ■ 


24.0 


26.5 


22.9 


23.1. 


23.2 


31.0 ' 


m 


700 


'23.6 


25.4 


24.1 


24.4 


23.3 


24.1 


0 23.2 


31, '0 


»24,4 , 


800 


24.0 


26.1 ' 


24.2 


"25.3 


23.7 


24,7 


23.3 


.31.0 


26.0 


900 ' 


24.3 . 


26.7 


24.3 


24.6 


23.9. 


. n.a. 


23.4 


31.0 


• i 


1000 


4 « 


27.1 1 


24.4 


25.3 


24.1 


ii, a. 


t , 


31.0 ; 


» i 


• 1}00 




26.8 


* i 


25.2 


* i 


n.a. 


n 


1 1 


* , 


1200 


• • 


1 1 


1 1 ' 


25.8 


1 1 . 


n.a. 


• i 


• » 





Source: Derived from Table 5.1. 



; The staffing schedules imply that a minimum level of staffing is necessary to cope wity 
the administrative needs of a school and to mount its educational program, regardless of 
the size of the school. 

The staffing schedules, by allowing for a fixed staffing component and a variable 
component related to enrolments, facilitate the achievement of economics of scale as. 
/reflected in the positive correlation between enrolment.size and student-teacher ratios. 
The extent to which the rise in the student-teacher ratio over the enrolment range 'is 
actually translated into a decrease in per pupil recurrent instructional costs as 
enrolments increase will be influenced by the configuration of the teaching staff (and the 
consequent total salary bill) at different enrolment levels. The configuration of teaching 
staff t \t different enrolment levels is discussed later in this chapter. 

Size of School and ^T^a^her^N umbers: Secondary.S^hool s 

Using a similar approach to that outlined in the previous section," the secondary staffing 
schedules supplied by each 0 f the education systems have been used to derive the 

^4. minimum teacher entitlements for the enrolment ranges recorded in Table 5.4. Once 
again, the , footnotes to the table which detail the assumptions employed in deriving the 
table should be carefully examined before interpreting the table. It should also be noted 
tharjable 5.4 excludes the staffing of the secondary departments of combined 
primary-secondary-schools. 

As was the case with the primary schools, Table 5.4 reveals that quite significant 
differences exist between the eight education systems in the minimum number of 
teachers to which the staffing schedules stipulate secondary schools are 'entitled. .In 
general, the higher the school enrolment, the greater is the size of this difference. 

Without exception, in each system a secondary school of given enrolment size is 
entitled to receive a minimum number of teachers significantly greater than the 
entitlement of a primary school of the same size. This contrast is perhaps made more 
Striking when one examines the values of a and b presented in Table 5.5, which were 
generated by fitting a simple linear equation relating the teacher entitlements and 
enrolment data of Table 5.4. While the median values of a and b f.or primary schools are 
0.77 and 0.040 respectively, the equivalent secondary school median values are 7.43 and 
0.059.. Not only are secondary schools generally provided with a higher base number of 
teachers, than primary schools, !>ut also the number of teachers allocated to secondary 
schools increases more rapidly as enrolments rise. 

By definition, the more generous formulae teacher allocations.to secondary schools 
translate into a relatively lower student-teacher ratio at each enrolment level. The 
student-teacher ratios that are- implied by the secondary staffing schedules are given in 
Table 5.6. This table demonstrates that the secondary staffing schedules generally result 

- — jn^posHive-rehrtra^ 
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Table 5.4" . Formula Allocation of Teachers to Secondary Schools 1980 (Expressed in Full-time Equiva lents) 



ACT Vic", ■ Tas ,8 



; . i 

Enrolment 


• High • 


College* 3 


nsw c . 


Hieh 


Tech. 6 

■ i i ' ■ ii rt i 


Old- 






tugn 


Mam v 

new ' 
Zealand 


ZUU 


1 1 




AA A 

20,0 


n.a, 


n.a, 


18,0 


17.7 


17.4 


i 


v .14.3 




Zo,l 




2o,/ 


26.0 


•24,4 


1 24,0 


25.0 „ 


22.2 


21,7 


17.9 


. Ann*- 

,»* 




■ « 


32,6 


31,6 


OA A 

•30,0 


30.0 ■ 


32.0, 


29,9 


28,0 • 


24.3 




jo.U 


46,8 


36,7 


37,1 


38,7 


36,0 


..38.7 


33.1, 


34,5 


28.8 


600 


44 ill 


34.5 


/.I A 


42,/ 


45.9 


42,0 


45.0 


36,1 


40i7 


32,8 


700 


49,9 


L A t 

62,6 


46,0 


48.2 


53.0 


47.0 


51.2 




46,8 


37,0 


ann 
oUU 


5o,Q 


70,6 


53,4 


53. .8 


60. r 


53,0 


57,1 


48.1 


53,0 


41,3 


'<)00 


ft? 1 


10 J 




en o 

59, J 


D/.J 


Pa a 

59,0 


• 62.9 


52.-6 ■ 


6,5 


' 45,6 


1000 


68.5 




64,2 


64,9 


.74.4 


64,0 


'68.8 


58,6 


49,8 


1100 


# i 




69,1 


70.4 


81.6 


'70,0 


74.7 


63,1 


• i »• 


53.9 


1200 


1 1 




73,9 


i i 


t • 


75,0 


80.6 


66,1 


1 1 


58.1 


130O 
1400 


1 1 




79.4 . 


• i 


t • 


81,0 


86.5 


73,6 


1 » 


63,3 


1 1 




84.9 


» t 


1 « 


86,0 


92.3 


78,1 


i 


• 68,3 


1500 


1 1 




92.1 


• i 


• • 


91,0 




1 1 




71.5 



Source: System Level Reports, 
Notes: See Appendix III, 
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Tabl ° 5,5 Formula All ocation of Teachers to Secondary Sc hools 
4980 Functional Form: Teachers « a+b (EnrolmentsT" 



Australian Capital Territory 

- High schools 

- - Secondary colleges 
New South 'Wales * 
Victoria^ 

- High s chop Is 

- Technical" schools 
Queensland 

South Australia. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania - High schools 
New Zealand 



Med ian va lues 



Source : Table 5.4. 



7.7£ 


0.061 


1.000 




6.71 , 


0.080 


1.000 




9.78 


0.054 


•> 0.999 




9.37 


0.056 . 


i looo 




4.35 


* 0.069 


0.994 




7.60 


0.056 ' 


•1.000 




7.26 


0.061 


0.999 




7.70 


0.050 


0.999 




3.11 


0.062 


1.000 




5.94 


• 0.044 


0.999 




7.43 


0.059 


1.000 





In most systems the -primary and secondary elements of such schools are -staffed 
separately, and for staffing purposes the primary component v of a combined 
primary-secondary school is treated ifl the same way as a self-contained primary school 
of equivalent enrolment size. As such, the data "outlined in Tables 5.1 > 5.3 would 
approximate closely the minimum teacher entitlements of the primary component of a 
combined primary-secondary school. The major difference between the primary 
convcne-t of a combined primary-secondary school, and a, self-contained primary school, 
is that in all systems the former is entitled to additional senior teaching staff/ part of 
vyhose brief is tc liaise with^ and in a number of instances manage, the secondary 
component of the sehobl. 

In terms of teacher numbers, the most distinctive feature of . the combined 
primary-secondary r.dhools in each system is to be found in the secondary component , 
*'hicl, is ;cne-'aily staffed according to relatively low student-teacher ratios. This is not 
unexptcteJ, since as was noted in the previous section, small secondary schools are 
generally favoured by a relatively generous .'staffing schedule, and the secondary 
components of combined primary-secondary schools can, in a staffing sense, in most 
cases be considered as particularly small secondary schools. In some systems, such as 
Victoria, this results in a staffing schedule for the secondary components of combined 
primary-secondary schpols which taKes account 0 f the number and composition of year " 
levels with a proportionately higher teacher allocation to the upper secondary year levels. 
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Table 5 ' 6 Formula Allocation of Teachers cto Seconda ry Schools 1980. Student-Teacher Ratio by Enrolment Level 



Enrolment 



ACT 



Vic. 



High 



College 



NSW 



'High 



Tech. 



Qld 


SA % 


WA 


Tas . - 
High 


New 
Zealand 


11.1 


11 


• 3 


11.5 




* 13.9 


12.5 


12 


.0 


13.8 


13.8 


16.8 


13.3 


12 


.5 


13.4 


14.3 


^16.5 


13.9 


12 


.9 


' 15.1 


14.5 


17.4 


14.3 


13 


.3 


io.o 


i4./ 


18.3 


14.9 


13 


.7 


16.6 


15.0 


18.9 


15.1 * 


14 


.0 


16.6 


15.1 


19.4 


15.3 


14 


.3 


17.1 


15.2 * 


19.7 


15.6 


14 


.5 


17.1 


15.3 


20.1 


15.7 


14 


.7 


17.4 




20.4 


16.0 


14 


.9 


18.2 




20.7 


16.0 


15 


.0 


17.7 




20.5 


16.3 - 


15 


.2 


17.9 




20.5 


16.5 










21.0 



200 ' -'a 








10.0 




1 D C 


c 


300 


11.5 






11.2 


11 


5 


12.3 


* v 400 


12.5 






12.3 


12 


7 


12.7 


500 


13.2 


10 


7 


13.6 - 


13 


5 


12.9 


600 


13.6 


11 


.0 


14.5 


14 


1 


13.1 


700 


• 14. a 


11 


2 


15.2 


14 


5 


13.2 


800 


14.3 


11 


.3 


15.0 


14. 


9 


13.3 


900 


14.4 


11 


4 


15.1 


15 


2 " 


13.4 


1000 


14.6 






15.6 


15 


4 . 


13.4 


1100 








15.9 


15. 


6 


13.5 


1200 








•16.2 








1300 








16.4 








1400 ' 








16.5 








1500 








16.3 


*5« 







Source: Table 5. .4. 
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The Configuration of Teachers in Schools 

In most systems the staffing schedules specify two aspects of tfie configuration of 
teachers which schools are entitled to receive. First, in most* systems the staffing 
schedules indicate the number of particular teacher promotional classifications amongst 
the staff - the number of deputy principals, senior teachers, assistants, and so on. In 
V those systems which employ a promotion structure that allows for several graduations 
within each classified position, the staffing schedule will also indicate the particular 
level of the promotion position to which the school is entitled. 

Several systems also allocate to schools a designated number of quasirpromotion 
positions which the school is able *o allocate amongst its staff. For example, Victorian 
secondary schools are able to allocate to a number of assistant class teachers a higher 
duties or position of responsibility allowance which in 1979 was approximately $1500 per 
annum. The number of such allowances which a school may distribute is dependent upon 
the school enrolment; for .example, a school with 100 students was allocated 4 allpwances 
and a school of 1000 enrolments was able to distribute 12 allowances. The allowances 
are normally reviewed annually and do not remain with a teacher upon promotion or 
- transfer to another school, but rather are able to be reallocated to another staff member. 

A similar system operates in New Zealand secondary schools except that a wider 
range of responsibility allowances is available to be "allocated by the school. Under this 
system the school is o allocated a number of Positions of Responsibility (PR) units 
according to the school enrolment and total teacher numbers such that, for example, a 
school with 20 teachers would receive 18 PR units and a school of 60 teachere is entitled 
to 54 PR units. These units are then able to be allocated by the school amongst several 
PR classifications, each of which is equivalent to a specified number of PR units. A PR1 
classification is equivalent to one PR unit, PR2 to two PR units, PR3 to four PR units 
and PR4 to six PR units. Each of the four PR classifications carries >a different 
. monetary allowance. In October 1980 these ranged from $NZ457 for a PR1 position to 
$NZ3028 for the holder of a PR4 position. The school is free within certain limits to 
allocate the PR allowances until the maximum number of PR units is reached. The 
Education Department does publish a suggested distribution of PR positions and does 
stipulate certain restrictions (for example, a maximum number of PRi positions for each 
PR unit entitlement) but in the main New Zealand secondary schools have considerable 
autonomy in this sphere. » 

The procedures adopted in New Zealand and Victorian secondary schools for the 
allocation of responsibility and higher duties allowances would appear to have, several 
advantages. Teachers in non-promotion positions are able to be given additional 



responsibilities and are able to Have-these recognized in a tangible way, and by. leaving^ 
the allocative decision with the school it could be expected that the, most suitable 
^teachers in fact receive the allowances. The possibility of reallocating the allowances 
on an annual basis assists this. The New Zealand procedure has the further advantage of 
offering a great degree, of flexibility in the mix of the responsibility positions which 
schools may adopt. 

The second aspect of the'' configuration of a school staff which may be explicit in a' 
staffing schedule is the mix of teaching responsibilities within the school, over and above 
the distribution of responsibilities implied by the distribution of promotion positions. For 
example, some staffing schedules indicate the enrolment point at which the school 
becomes entitled to the appointment of a. teacher-librarian, a counsellor, music teacher, 
and so on. All systems make available to schools the opportunity to request certain 
types of teachers within their overall staff allocation, and it could be expected that in 
systems where particular types of specialist teachers were relatively plentiful, schools 
could avail themselves of such staff through a request to staffing office. Accordingly, it 
is only where the demand from schools for particular types of teachers is considered, 
likely to exceed the supply, that explicit guidelines for their allocation are likely to 
appear in the staffing schedule. 

Over and above the capacity of schools in all systems to influence the 
configuration of teacher specialities through requests for particular types of teachers 
within the total staff allocation, in some systems a further degree of flexibility and 
school autonomy has been made possible. The primary schools of Victoria are" a good 
illustration of this development. Until 1980 the staffing schedule for Victorian primary 
schools included a specialist teacher component within the total staff allocation. 
Depending upon the total school -enrolment a school' was entitled to receive a' certain 
.number ; of specialist teachers such as a teacher-librarian art teacher, music teacher a'nd 
so on. From the beginning of the 1980 school year the school itself has been 'able to 
Indicate a preference for the type of teacher desired to fill any specialist . teacher 
vacancy. The devolution of the . responsibility for this decision to primary schools in 
Victoria is a recognition of the diversity of views which may exist on the appropriates 
balance of specialist and generalist teachers. It, should also be added that the devolution 
of this responsibility to Ahe school occurred against a background of significant increases 
in the number of specialist teachers in Victorian primary schoofs, brought about in large 
part by the'gt-anting of paid study leave to a relatively large number of primary teachers 
. who wished to acquire a fourth, and -specialized, year of training. As such, the 
significant increase in the supply of specialist teachers over the 1970s diminished the 
heed for such staff to be rationed amongst schools via tjie staffing schedule. 
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Teacher Configuration s in Primary Scho ols ■ *>, 

The configuration of ^teaching staff in .terms , of the mix of promotion positions and trie 
range of subject offerings can have significant implications for the saiary, costs of 
operating the school, as well as for the division of labour within the -school and the 
nature of the educational* program Whjeh it is able to provide. The policies of the 
education systems in regard to staffing configurations is therefore an important issue. 
Discussion of this issue is hampered, however, by the variety of 'teacher' classifications 
within the systems and .variations in nomenclature. Accordingly, it has been necessary to 
devise a means of categorizing teachers which will enable a meaningful" comparative 
discussion of system policies. The details of the categorization that has been developed 
and the source materials for its application are -outlined in Appendix II. In brief, four 
categories "of teacher classification are utilized: principal, deputy principal, senior 
teacher, and assistant; the boundaries of each category are formed by relative salary 
levels. 7 * . 

Tables 5.7(a), (b) and (c) show the 1980 relationship, between school size and the 
configuration of promotion positions in the primary school sectors in each of the eight 
-education systems. The tables were derived from* combining the staffing schedules 
described earlier in this chapter with the categorization of -teaching positions outlined in 
Apofendix II. . « , 

/ L The three tables reveal some interesting patterns. First, as was. noted in Chapter 
4, /not all systems have an. equivalent range of promotion positions in primary schools. 
Feb example, . neither South Australia nor^ Western Australia have a position equivalent to 
thte senior teachers of other systems. Victoria on the other hand is close to a five 
category, promotion system because of the assistant with responsibility position. 
Secondly, and related to the first point, the systems vary in the enrolment level at which 
particular promotion positions are allocated to schools. In Western Australia ^and 
Queensland for example, teachers who can be categorized as earning -a salary that is 
similar to the deputy principal of a relatively large school are appointed as principals of 
schools with enrolments of we'l below 100 students. In each of the other systems persons 
jbf that classification are generally not appointed to' primary schools with an enrolment 
of less than about 200 students. A tradeoff situation appears to be working in the 
allocation of promotion 'positions to the smaller primary schools. Some systems appoint 
a very senior teacher, as principal but provide few, if any, * teachers in promotion 
positions, while other systems adopt the policy of appointing a less senior person as 
teacher-in-charge of the school but supplying proportionately more assistant class 
teachers.- The net effect therefore is that while the teacher salary costs associated with 
schools of -the same size may be similar between systems, the seniority configuration 4 of 
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Table 5,7(a) hmh AUocation of Teachers tQ,primarv School Classification! ofjeac hers, Australian Capital 
Territory, New South Wales and Vict'oria, 1980 ab ~ ~~ 7"" ~ 



Australian Capital Territory 



i 


■ 


Deputy Senior 






; I lilt 


prin. 


teacher 


A A m. b ft 

Assts 


25 








* 1.2 


50 


g 




1 


1.5 


100 


4 




i 


1 

■3:8.- 


200 .: 




1 


9 


6.1 


300 




I 
1 


o 
I 


9.1 


< 400 


1 


JL 


J 


. 12.2 


500'. 


1 


i 




15.1 


600 


1 . 


2, 


4 


18.8 


700' 


• 


2 


'5 


21.6 


; 8oo 




2 


. 5 


25.3 


.900 




2' 


■ ' 5 • 


2§.0 


1000 


* t 


• • 


1 » 


• i 


■ 1100 ' 


I • 




• • 


0 

• • 


1200 


% % 


• 


1 1 





New South Wales 



Victoria 



Deputy Senior 



Deputy Senior - Assts. 1 
prin, teacher (ft) 



1 I 



1.0 

1,0 
. 3.2 

6.6. 

9.9 
12.9 
'15.1 
18.3 
21.5 
24.6 
27.7 
30.9 
35.0 



.Assts, 



3 
3 
'3 
4 
4 



' 1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

.3 
■ 4 
5 
51 
7 



1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
'5.0 
3 9.0 
12.0 
15.0 
17.0 
20.0" 
23.0 
26.0 
28.0 



t • 



Source; System Level Reports; See Appendix II. ' : "**-~ 7 ~ 

a Total ,wacher numbers are derived from .Table 5.1; the notes from that table also apply here ■ 
' tae n ? c 1 la88lflcation was given by systems -for specialisfteacher positions, it has been assumed that 'they 
are equivalent to assistant class teachers. Classification nomenclature employed/by the systems and their 
. 1 . equivalents to the terms employed in this'table are given in Appendix II, ' 
c • ..Assistants with Responsibility Allowances. ' . • • \ 
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.Table 5.7(b) Formula Allocation of Teachers to Primary Schools. Classification "of Teachers, Queensland, teh 
Australia and Western Australiajl980 aD .. ~ 

** ' - - — 1 



25 
50 
100. 
200 
300 
400 
500 
.600 
700 



,900 

TooF 
uoo 

1200 • 



Queensland 



South, Australia 



•Enrolment Prinv 



Deputy Senior 

prin. teacher Assts 



■ Deputy Senior • 
Prin, prin, teacher Assts . 



'Western Australia 

^_ t _ L — — — — — - _j — 

Deputy ' Senior • • 
Prin. prin. teacher Assts 



1 



1 



liO 
1.0 
3.0 

6.0 
10,0 
16.6 
19.6 . 
21.6 ■ 
25.6 
28.6 
33.6 • 

w 

39;6 
42.6 



Source ; System Level Reports: 3ee Appendix II,. 
a As for Table 5.7(a). 
b. As for Table 



1.3 
M 
3.6 
7.4 
1U9 
16,0 
20,2 
23,2 
27.0 
30.3 
34,7 
38.5 



.1 , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n'.a', 
n.a.. 

> 

n.a, 
n.a. 



1 



1 



. 2 
2 

■i 

2 ■■ 
2 

2 ' 
n.a, 
n.a. 
n.a, 
n.a. 



•n.a,, 
n.a. 
n.a, 
n.a. 



'1.8 

4.3 
' 8.6 
9.7 
14.0 
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TabU 5,7<C) iS ijgr 5 ° f TeaChe " t0 triM ^ fchM l'- Classification of Teachers. Taenia ^ 



Tasmania 



Deputy Senior 



New Zealand (Full & contributing) ' ' ■ New Zealand (Intermediate) 




t 



Source: Jystem Level Reports: See Appendix II. 
J -As for Iable-5.7(a). S 
b As for Table 5.7(a). 



1 1 
« » 



1 1 



1 1 



1 1 



3 

4 

5. 

5 

5 

5 

• i 

• i 

• i 



2 
2 
3 
5 
5 

5< 



i l 



4.0 
6.7 
8.9 
11.1 
13.4 
14.6 

in 

21.0 
• i 

» . 
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Tab I e .5 . 8 . For mu la A 1 1 oc a t i on o f T e a ch e r s t o P r ima r y S c noo 1 s . Rat lo o f 

' Assistants to Promotion Positions, Australia and New Zealand 1980 



New Zealand 
Fuil and Inter- 



Enrolment 


ACT 


NSW 


Vic. a 


Qld 


SA 


WA 


Tas. 


contri.but ing 


med iate 


25 














^1.3 






_ 




50 


1.5 


1.0 






1. 


.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 




- 100 


3.8 


3.2 






3. 


,0 


■ 3.6 


4.3 


3.3 


3.0 




200 


3.1 


3.3 


3. 


,5 


6. 


.0 


3.7 


8.6 


3.3 


1.3 


• 1.8 


300 


2.5 


• 4.9 


5. 


. D 


10. 


.0 


5.9 


3.3 


3.3^ 


2. 2 


1.3 


400 


2.0 


4.3 


4. 


.7 


16 


.6 


8.0 


4.7 


3.4' 


2.2 


. 1.7 


500 


2. 1 . 


3.8 


6 « 


,0 


19 


.6 


10.1 


6.1- 


. 3.4 


2.2 


" 2.0 


600 


2.7 


3.7 


4. 


.0 


21 


.6 


7.7 


7.7 


3.3' 


2.2 


2. 1 


700 


2.7 


3.6 


4, 


,8- 


8 


. 5 


9.0 


8.7 


3.3- 


1.8 


2.5 


800 


3.2 


4.1 


5. 


.6 


9 


. 5 


10.3 


9.8 


3.3 


2.2 * 


2.9 


900 


3.6 


4.6 


5. 


.2 


11 


.2 


11.6 


hm a. 


*3.3 


2.6 


3.3 • 


• 1000 




5.2 


5. 


.8 


12,2 


12.8 


n.a . 








UOO 










9 


.9 




n. a . 








1200 










10 


.7 




M.a. 








Source : 


Tables 


5.7(a) ," 


(bO a 


nd (. 


c), 













Assistants with Responsibility included in the Assistants category. 



A third observation which can.be made on the basis of Tables 5.7(a), (b) and (c) 
concerns the distribution of deputy principal positions in the eight education systems. In 
New South Wales, Queensland and South Australia at least one teacher with a 
classification equivalent to that of deputy principal is appointed to relatively small 
schools. In the remaining systems the deputy principal classification does not operate , 
until the schtfol reaches a considerably higher enrolment. Fourthly, there is some 
variation between the systems in the proportion of assistant class teachers in schools of 
varying size. An index of this proportion can be developed by using. Tables 5.7(a), (b) and 
(c) to calculate the ratio of assistant class teachers to promotion positions at each 
enrolment level as in Table 5.8. The ratio of assistant class teachers to teachers in 
promotion positions varies considerably between the systems. However, it is common 
amongst the systems for the ratio to be positively related to school size. 

' . Another aspect of the configuration of a school staff that ma&be revealed by^the 
staffing schedules is the mix of subject specialists amongst the teachers. At the primary 
scHool level the major areas of teacher specialization are normally taken to comprise 
librarianship, music, physical. education and art. Care needs to be exercised in examining 
the* staffing schedules however when attempting to determine the school size at which 
such teachers are normally appointed to schools. This need for care arises from the fact 
that simply because a staffing schedule makes no mention of specialist teachers, it does - . 
not necessarily mean that such teachers are not appointed to schools. As a general rule, 
one would expect that' the smaller the number of specialist teachers who are available to 
be appointed to. schools, the more likely "is the staffing schedule to seek to. ration them 
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Table 5.9 Balance of Specialist and Other Teachers, Government Primary 

^Schools of Australia and New Zealand, 1979. Expressed as Mean 
Numbers of Staff .Per 1000 Students 





Enro lment 


a 

Special is t 


Other 


Total 




range 


teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


Australian Capital 


<150 


0 


62 


62 


Terr i tory 


150-599° 


6 


43 


49 




>600 


4 


43 


47 


New South Wales 


\ 150 


2 


44 , 


46 




150-599 


5 


40 


45 




>600 


4 


38 


42 


Victoria 


— ; 

< 150 


2 


55 


57 




150-599 


9 


41 


SO 




^600 


7 


38 


45 


Queensland 


< 150 


0 


43 


43 


■ 


150-599 


6 


4? 


48 




> 600 
i— 


5 


36 


41 


South Australia 


< 150 


1 


53 


54 




150-599 




44 


so 




>600 


5 


41 


46 


Western Australia 


_<150 


1 


51 


52 




150-599 


4 


j / 






> 600 


5 


37 


42 


Tasmania - 


<150 


2 


46 


48 




150-599 


6 


"44 


50 




>600 


4 


44 


48 


New, Zealand 


<150 


0 


45 


45 


(full, primary) 


150-599 • 


2 


38 


40 




> 60 0 b 








New Zealand c 


<150 


0 


38 


38 


(contributing primary) 


150-599 


1 


40 


\ 41 




>600 


1 


. 43 


44 


New Zealand - 


<150 c 




• • 


\ 


( intermediate) 


150-599 


13 


39 


52 




>600 


8 


39 


47 



Source: Ainley (1982); 

Specialist teachers include teacher-librarian, career/guidance teacher, . 

remedial teacher, migrant/ethnic education teacher, and other specialist ^. 

teachers such as art, music, and physical education. \ 
k No full primary schools with more than 600 students were included in the 

sample . 

c No intermediate schools with .less than 150 students were sampled. 

according to school size. This consideration leads to the view that to document the 
relative configuration of specialist teachers in the eight education systems, it is 
preferable to turn to a data source other than the staffing schedules. This is done in 
Table 5.9 which shows the number of specialist teachers per 1000 students for schools of . 
varying enrolment sizes in the ei£ht education systems. The data for this table were. 

- ' • * i28 
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derived from the survey of school resources reported in the companion volume (Ainley, 
1982). 

a 

The data in Table 5.9 reveal some interesting patterns in teacher allocation 
policies between the eight education systems. It would appear that the intermediate 
schools of New Zealand support the highest proportion of specialist teachers, which is 
not altogether surprising because the expressed objective of such schools is to provide 
opportunities for students to participate in a broad range of subject areas. Amongst the 
other systems, Victorian primary schools reported the highest proportion of specialist 
teachers on their school staff. The relatively high number of specialist staff in Victorian 
primary schools could help to explain the fact while student-teacher ratios are relatively 
favourable in these schools, the differences between the average class size of Victorian 
schools.and those in the other systems is not as great as one may have expected (Ainley, 
1982). 

Across the eight systems there is a broadly uniform pattern evident in the balance 
of specialist teachers according to school size. In the relatively small primary schools, 
few, if any, specialist teachers are appointed which implies that teachers in these 
schools are engaged in a wider range of teaching functions than are teachers in larger 
schools. There is in general a_slightly higher proportion of specialist teachers in the 
medium sized primary schools tharf in primary schools with more than 600 students. 

Teacher Configu ra tions in Secondary Schoo ls 

The .seniority configurations of teachers in the secondary schools of the eight education 
systems are shown in Tables 5.10(a), (b) and (c). Almost without exception, secondary 
schools with even the relatively small enrolment of 200 students, have appointed to them 
some staff with a classification equivalent to principal, deputy principal, and senior 
teacher, and this basic core of senior staff is maintained as school enrolment increases. 
The general pattern as school size rises is to appoint additional senior teachers and in 
"some systems at least one additional teacher who can be categorized as the equivalent of 
a deputy principal. The major exception to this pattern is in the^ Australian Capital 
Territory where 12 teachers in promotion positions are appointed to secondary schools at 
all points of the enrolment range. This policy could be related to the relatively small 
range of enrolment sizes in the secondary schools of the ACT that was noted in Chapter ■ 
3. > 

Overall, it is apparent that much less diversity is evident in the seniority 
configurations of secondary schools, either within the same education system or between 
education systems, than was found to be the case for primary schools/ This high degree 
of uniformity in the seniority configurations of secondary schools could relate to the 
relatively smaller dispersion in the size of secondary schools within an education* system^ 
and to a high degree of implicit agreement between the education systems as to the 
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-Source: System Level Reports: see Appendix II. 

b I?'- tea t r n ? erS dedVed fl0m Table 5 ' 4; the notes f ™ that » also apply here. 

• I Z^^l^l f n ? T mM Sp6Cialist teaCher ' positions > * ^ ta ass - that thov 
e iv len to assistant class teachers, Classification nomenclature employed by the systems and their 
equivalents to the terms employed in this table are given in Appendix II. 
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Table 5.10(b) Formula AUocatioa of Teachers to Secondary Schools. Classification _of Teachers,, Victoria, 
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Source ; System Level Reports; see Appendix II. 
a As for Table 5.10(a), 



b As for Table 5.10(a), 

tC Data for Technical Schools not available. 
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Source : Tables 5.10(a), (b), (*c). 

Assistants with Responsibility included in Assistants category. 



staffing needs of secondary schools, at least in terms of the seniority configuration of 
teachers. 

A high degree of congruence between the systems is also evident in the proportion 
of assistant class teachers appointed to schools of a given size. This is evident from 
Table 5.11 which shows the ratio of assistants to promotion positions at'each enrolment 
level. As can be seen from that table, the proportion of assistant class teachers in 
schools of given enrolments does not vary between the systems to the same extent as 
was the case for primary schools. In general, it is also the case that the ratio of 
assistant class teachers at "each enrolment level is lower in secondary schools than was 
found for primary schbols in the same system. Secondary schools, in other words, have a 
higher proportion of teachers in promotion positions than do primary schools of the same 
size. This weighting of seniority gositfons in*favour of secondary schools could reflect a 
view^ that secondary schools are more complex organizations than -primary schools "and 
therefore necessitate a higher proportion of senior staff. It is rare, for example, to have 
primary school teachers designated to administer and co-ordinate: particular subject 
areas, a-practice that is common to most secondary schools. This does imply however 
that, other things^ equal, the teacher salary costs of operating a secondary school will 
exceed those of a primary school of the same enrolment size. Of course, as has already 
been noted, when comparing primary and secondary schools, things* in general are nQt 
equal. Not pnly do Secondary schools enjoy lower student-teacher ratios than primary 
schools,' secondary teachers tend to receive higher salaries than primary teachers of the 
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equivalent classification. These two factors of themselves lead to higher teacher salary 
costs being associated with secondary schools, a situation which is compounded by tl\e 
higher'proportion of promotion positions entailed in secondary staffing schedules. 

When one turns- to the mix of subject specialization in secondary schools, the 
picture is a little less clear than was evident in the case of primary schools. This 
difference arises because the notion of a specialist teacher as an identifiable staff 
member probably has less applicability in a secondary school, since in most secondary 
schools nearly all of the teaching staff would be subject, specialists. The notion of 
specialization which is of greater utiiity in a secondary school is that of functional 
specialization. Broadly speaking one could classify secondary teachers as performing one 
of three functions: general class" teaching, administration, and an omnibus category of 
'other 1 . This latter classification would include, functions such as that of teacher 
librarian, counsellor, and career guidance, each of which principally involves dealing with 
students on an individual basis rather tHan in a general class teaching situation. It is this 
category which could most appropriately be thought of as containing specialist teachers 
in secondary schools and it is in this sense that, the term will be used in the following 
discussion. ■ s 

The secondary school data generated by the school survey reported by Ainley (1982). 
are shown in Table 5.12 where the mean number of specialist and other teachers per 1000 . 
students are displayed fot three enrolment ranges which approximate small, medium, and 
'large secondary ' schools. Survey data for New .Zealand secondary schools are not 
presented because these schools did not participate <in the school survey. Table 5.12 is 
not strictly comparable to the specialist primary teacher data shown in Table 5.9 
because, although several of the specialist teacher categories were common to both 
'secondary and primary* school^, it is likely-that the two types of schools would differ in 
their perceptions of other' types of specialist teachers^ It is evident that the proportion 1 
of specialist secondary teachers varied considerably between the Australian government 
systems. The proportion of specialist teachers, as defined, is" "relatively high in Victorian 
secondary schools and in the* small secondary schools of Western Australia. In most 
systems, there Appears to be a clear inverse relationship between the proportion of 
specialist teachers and school size:, as enrolments increase the proportion of specialist 
teachers declines. This implies that once secondary schools reach an enrolment of about 
300 to 400 students, m most systems they are supplied with a reasonaSly wide range of 
specialist teachers and that as enrolments increase the -number of specialist teachers 
does not increase proportionately. As such, secondary staffing schedules would appear to 
recognize a secondary- school as being 'whole' at a relatively small enrolment size, a 
point that is reinforced by the seniority configurations of secondary* schools that were 
discussed above. In other words, 'onrfe"a secondary school reaches an enrolment size of 
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Table 5A2- 



Balance of Spec ial is t -and Other Teachers , Government Secondary 
Schools of Australia , ~Wi9 . Expres s ed as Mea n Numbers of Staff' 
Per 1000 Students ~~ — - 
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Tasmania 5 \ <450;' 6 70 TT 

450-9fc)0 " . 5 70 75 



>900 5 
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Source : ' *Ainley\( 1982 ) . 
b Specialist teachers defined as in the-text. 

Not 'including \enior colleges. B * 

No technical schools with less than 450 students* were included in the 

survey . ' \ 1 

- w ■ 

• ■ \ 

about 300 or 400 studeat^twhich is relatively small for a secondary school in most 
education sftstejps, it .is supplie^J with a f ull Tange of teachers in terms of seniority and,, 
specialization. Above that enrolment point, secondary schools tend to be supplied with 
'more of the same 1 as enrolments ^ise. As such, the difference, between the teaching 
staff oT a small and a large secondarV^school is principally one of scale. By,contrast, the 
differences between the staffing configurations of small and large primary schools tfiat 
were noted in the previous section imply that as' school size increases in the primary 
sector, the nature of . the teaching staff^ changes considerably in terms of both the 
seniority and subject specialization configurations. 
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The A bo ve-Eormulae Allocation of Teachers to Schools 

The discussion of teacher allocation policies to this stage has concentrated upon the 
allocation of teachers to schools via the staffing schedules because of the great , 
importance of the staffing schedules in allocating teachers torschools and the role of the 
schedules in ensuring equality of resource provision between schools of a similar type and 
size. Over the past decade there has been an vincreasing awareness, however, that 
equality of resource provision may be a necessary but not sufficient condition for the- 
achievement of equity of resource provision. This awareness has been fuelled in large 
part by the sizeable and growing body of ,research literature concerned with the effects t 
of social environment upon educational performance (for example, see Husen, 19?5>). In 
brief, this research has suggested that, despite attempts to equalize educational 
resources between schools, levels of educational achievement still , vary markedly 
between students from different socio-economic backgrounds. Such research findings 
have led to a common acceptance amongst educators that particular schools, which may 
be termed disadvantaged on the basis of the background of their student populations, 
need resources additional to those provided by the staffing schedules in order to provide , 
their students with an equitable chance of attaining -satisfactory educational 
performance. In other* words, it has been argued that selected schools are deserving of 
positive discrimination in the allocation of educational resources. In the Australian 
context, such arguments have been advocated with particular force by the. Schools 
Commission, and have served to guide a number of the programs conducted* under the 
v auspicies of the Commission (see Schools Commission 1973, 1975). ^ . 

In ea^H of the eight education systems it has been accented that the staf£in£ 
schedule is best viewed as a minimum entitlement to resources, -rfnd each system has^. 
made provision for the supply of above-formulae resources to schools. In large part such 
above-formulae allocations have been guided by assessments of educational disadvantage 
suffered by particular students and schools. However, this need not necessarily be the 
only rationale for the above^-formulae allocation of resources. For example, schools 
which have implemented innovative programs that necessitate additional staff member?, 
may be allocated such individuals even though the school'and its students may not have 
been judged to be disadvantaged. In instances of this Sort the funding authority has maae 
a decision to; grant additional resources to the school on -the basis of the perceived 
benefits which may flow to the students directly concerned, as well as the demonstration 
value to other schools of the innovative program thatis to be implemented.- \ 
Description of the above-formulae allocation of resources to schools is difficulty 
because of the variety of means which schools ma^ employ to acquire such resources.^ 
' Until recently , for example, it was possible for individual teachers and schools in- the 
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Australian government education systems to apply directly to state-wide committees 
.which disbursed 'funds for additional, resources under the Innovations Program of the 
Schools-Com mission. In addition, other' programs sponsored by the Schools Commission, 
such. as the Disadvantaged Schools Program and the Country Areas Program, each had 
the effect of supplying additional personnel and material .resources to particular schools. 
As has already been notexf, in Tasmania this process went a little further through the 
provision to schools by the Education Department of direct access to "the general 
recurrent funds supplied to '.that State by the Schools Commission (Perchard, 1979). 
Furthermore, each education authority from its own resources . supplies additional 
personnel and materials to particular schools over and above the minimum entitlements^ 
of the staffing and other resource disbursement' schedules. In somS systems these 
additional allocations arejn response to" school submissions to either regional or central 
authorities," while in oilers they are derived from direct grants 'from either of these 
levels. » \ * '* • 

Nevertheless, given 'the importance of such practices in influencing the actual level 
pf resources in government schools, an attempt at acquiring information relating to the 
above-formulae allocation of resources was considered to be necessary. To this end, 
each of the systems was asked to provide an estimate of the proportion of the total 
teaching force who are allocated to schools on an above-formulae basis in order to meet 
'special needs. Not surprisingly, in light of the variety of sources of such additional 
resources and the range of mechanisms by which ^schools can acquire an increased 
allotment of teachers, this request posed a number of difficulties for the systems. The 
responses of the-systems ar-e^summarized below. . . 



System Practices 

- In Victoria, it was estimated that just over 1400 primary\teachers and 1000 secondary 
teachers were .allocated to schoolsJfki979 and* 1980 over' and above the staffing schedule 
in order to. pro vide.. for special needs; these additional allocations represented just under" 
five per cent and seven per cenfc.of the primary and . secondary teaching forces 
respectively. South Australia reported that in 1980, 300 primary and; 350 secondary 

-teachers salaries' could be considered! 'negotiable',. that is available to be allocated to 
schools on a special heeds basis; j respectively .these numbers were equivalent" to 3.8 per 
cent and 5.5 per cent of the primary and secondary government teaching services. In 
Tasmania, it was reported that a'\discretionary factor of^two per cent was available to 
the regional authorities in the allocation of primary teachers, and that while no such 
discretionary provision, existed at the^ regional level for the-allocation of secondary 
teachers, those secondary schools designated as having special needs received "an ' 
above-formulae allocation of teachers fiorn the Education Department. It was. estimated, 
that the proportion of the total secondly \teachin& service allocated in this manner, jn 
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Tasmania would.be of the same order as that applying to primary schools, namely about 

two per cent. * 

The New Zealand Education Department .reported that just .over 100 primary 
teachers were located in notional, roll schools who would not otherwise be in such schools 
according 46 the staffing formula, and that an, additional 220 primary school teachers 
were allocated to other primary schools on a special needs basis. In sum; these two 
categories of primary teachers comprised some* 1.7 per cent of the total" government 
primary teaching force: The notional roll schools of New Zealand deserve some further 
comment. These are primary schools which have been designated as containing a high 
proportion of students from an educationally disadvantaged background. ^Depending upon 
an assessment by the education authorities of the ispecial needs of such schools, the 
student roll number in each school is increased by a further, 10, .15 or 20 per cent to a 
'notional' roll figure.. It is 'this adjusted enrolment figure , to which the normal staffing 
schedule is' applied in order to determine the staffing entitlement of the school. New 
Zealand secondary schools average a discretionary staffing factor of " two additional 



as high 



teachers; in larger secondary schools, the discretionary staffing factor may vse 
as four teachers, j 

Western Australia reported that a, Me variety of teachers were allocated to* 
schools on an above-formulae basis. At" the primary school level these include regulation 
teachers, who are relatively senior teachers appointed to provide professionaLassistance 
to their less experienced colleagues, and specialists teachers in the areas of music, 
art-craft, drama, physical education and language. At the- secondary school level it was 
reported that supplementary staff included teacher-librarians, youth education officers, 
guidance officers, migrant education teachers, and remedial reading teachers. Of these, 
categories of teachers it was only the youth education officers and the remedial reading 
and migrant education teachers who were not allocated to schools according to a 
sohedul.e primarily influenced by enrolment numbers. ' 

New South' Wales and the AustraJian Capital Territory provide interesting contrasts 
in the allocation of above-formulae- teachers to schools. New South Wales maintains 
separate staffing schedules for normal :md disadvantaged schools. The, schedule for 
disadvantaged schools^while still 'basecf upon enrolments, allows for a slightly more 
generous allocation o'f teachers to disadvantaged schools than to normal schools of .the 
same enrolment size. The magnitude of this additional personnel allowance .for 
disadvantaged government schools in New South Wales can be gauged. by comparing the, 
functional .form, of the disadvantaged schools staffing schedule with the' functional form* 
of the normal schedules that- were derived, earlier in the chapter. Applying the same 
methodology that was employed in Table *5.1 for the normal schedule, enables a. 
- disadvantaged primary schools' function of T = 0.73 + 0.039E to be derived which can be 
compared, to the T = 0.68 + 0.037E displayed in Table 5.2 for New South Wales normal 
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primary schools.* At an enrolment level of 500 students the differences between these 
functional forms is equivalent to a disadvantaged primary school receiving an additional 
fi\?e per cent supply of teachers over and above a normal primary Uhool of the same 
enrolment. In the secondary school sector, the disadvantaged schoojs schedule can be 
expressed in the functional form of T = 10.02 + 0.056E which may be contrasted with the 
function T = 9.72 + 0.054E derived from the normal staffing schedule and displayed in 
Table 5.5. At a secondary school enrolment of 1000 students, the disadvantaged staffing 
schedule enables a school to receive an additional 2.5 teacher.s-or just under four per 
cent of the teaching staff of a normal secondary school of the same size. 

The above-formulae allocation of teachers in the Australian Capital Territory was 
also determined by means of a staffing schedule, but in contrast to New South Wales 
where the emphasis was upon direct school ailocation,>he ACT schedule was used to 
determine a system-wide poofof teachers available for allocation on the basis of special 
oeeds. At the primary school level this pool in 1980 stood at 14 teachers for identified 
purposes and an additional 0.35 remedial teachers per primary school, and further staff 
allocated to schools which had formed classes containing special education students. 
Excluding the special education teachers, the two components of the special needs 
provision in ACT primary schools, namely the system-wide pool and the remedial reading 
teachers comprised just under 3 per cent of the total ACT government primary schools -~ 
teaching service. At the secondary school level the size of the system-wide high school 
needs pool in 1980 was determined by estimating the number of beginning teachers, the 
number of teachers on study leave, and the number of classes.with students identified as 
slow learners and allocating a proportion of total teaching staff to meet needs arising 
from these sources. In addition, further staff could be allocated on the basis of special 
education classes within secondary schools. A similar schedule was used to determine 
the system-wide needs pool for ;ne college sector, with the exception of the provision 
for slovy learner classes, which was excluded for the colleges. "In order to obtain a needs 
based allocation from the system-wide pool, each secondary school would prepare a 
submission detailing the eligibility of the school for such, allocations on the basis of the 
criteria outlined\above. ° *■ - . 

In the case\ of the remaining system, Queensland, it was not possible to obtain 
detailed data on the above-formulae allocation of teachers to schools. To obtain such 
data would have necessitated contacting individual primary' and secondary school 
regional inspectors since it is principally at this level that needs-based allocations are 
determined. This was not feasible. 

Overall, it would appear that each of the eight education systems makes provision 
for the allocation of teachers to schools over and above the minimum entitlements 
engendered by the staffing schedules, and that while" the proportion -"of teachers so 
allocated varies between primary and secondary sectors in any one system, and also 
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varies between systems, in general it would not rise above about 10 per cent of the total 
teaching force allocated to government schools. The principal criterion governing such . 
allocations is an assessment, made at either regional or central level, of the relative 
educational disadvantage of the students attending particular schools or groups of 
schools. It is only in the Australian Capital To itory that this assessment procedure and 
consequent- allocation of additional resource reflects the particular configuration of 
students with learning difficulties in every school. In each of the other systems the basic 
approach is to allocate additional teaching resources to those schools which are deemed 
to be disadvantaged because their student population contains a relatively high 
proportion of -educationally disadvantaged /students. This difference in approach between 
the ACT and the other education systems is essentially a reflection of the fact that 
schools in the ACT would not differ greatly from each other in the proportion of their 
student populations which come from/ what may be considered to be disadvantaged 
backgrounds, In the other education systems, the distribution of the population is such 
that socio-economic disadvantage tends to be concentrated in particular schools rather 
than spread evenly (and thinly) amongst schools. As a consequence, more effective use 
of scarce' educational resources in these * systems is judged to be achieved by; 
concentrating additional teaching resources upon pockets of disadvantage rather than by 
spreading these resources fairly evenly amongst schools as occurs in the ACT. 

In addition to. the distribution of students amongst schools being an important 
influence upon the efficiency of any program of above-formula allocation of resources to 
meet special needs, it is also necessary to note that it may be misleading to use the 
proportion of the total, teaching service that is allocated to schools via such policies as a 
simple index of the ejxtent to which any education system attempts to meet student 
needs. Simply because system A allocates a higher proportion of its teachers on an 
above-formulae basis than system B does not necessarily mean that system A is more 
. cognizant of student needs. It could well be that the base staffing formulae of system B 
supply to schools a higher level of staff than do the staffing formulae of system A. In 
other words the above-formulae allocation of resources needs to be viewed in 
conjunction wit^the formulae allocation. This js reported in the next section. 



The Tot al Allocat i on of TeW hers 

In the^ previous section a*V attempt was made to describe the extent to which the 
education systems make provision/ for the above-formulae allocation of teachers to 
schools in. response to special needs,, and some plthe principal forms which such policies 
take. That discussion was ncjt completely satisfactory for two reasons. First, because of 
the variety of personnel who\.rnay be allocated *o schools on a special needs-basis, and 
also because of the wide railge/of mechanisms for implementing such policies, it was not 
possible to qbtain the nec'esiary data from ail systems. Secondly, schools in some 
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systems were able to acquire additional resources from sources other than the Education 
Department, for example, through some Commonwealth Schools Commission programs, 
and also through independently raised resources. 

This section therefore addresses itself to the question of determining the minimum 
entitlement of schools to Reaching resources as expressed via the staffing schedules, and 
comparing this level of teaching resources with the level of teaching resources actually 
in the schools. The difference "between these two formulations would therefore 
represent the acquisition 1 by schools of above-formulae teaching resource:, from 
whatever source. These data are shown in Figures 5.1(a), (b), (c), (d), and (e), where for 
each system, lines of best fit for the staffing schedules that applied in 1979 are plotted, 
along with the line of best fit describing the level of teaching resources reported by 
schools in response to the school survey conducted in 1979 and reported in the companion 
volume (Ainley, 1982). The two formulations are shown fcr both the primary and 
secondary sector of each system with the exception of New Zealand where it . was not 
possible to conduct the survey in secondary schools. 

The formulation of the 1979 staffing schedules as a linear equation relating teacher 
numbers (T) to student enrolments (E) was undertaken in the same manner as the 
formulation of the 1980 staffing schedules that was described earlier in this chapter and 
reported in Tables 5.2 and 5.5. It is of some interest to note that between 1979 and 1980 
the staffing schedule did not change in most systems, the exceptions being the Australian 
Capital Territory, Queensland, and the Victorian primary schools sector. 

As may have'been expected, the five figures show that in both the primary and 
secondary school sectors of each system the survey line of best fit lies above that 
derived from th£ staffing schedule. This indicates that the designation of the staffing 
schedule as stipulating the minimum entitlement of schools would appear to be' correct, 
and that across ;he whole enrolment range, schools in each system acquired teaching 
resources over and above the formulae allocation. 

Some care needs to be exercised in interpreting the data displayed in Figures 5.1(a) 
to (e)» particularly with regard to the differences between the survey and formula lines 
of best fit: There could be several reasons for a difference existing between the two 
formulations other than the^ above-formulae acquisition of teaching resources by 
schools. The first of these is that some mis-specification may have existed in the 
derivation of either the survey line or the formula line or both. Mis-specificationbf the 
formula line is possible because, as was demonstrated in the footnotes to Tables S.l^qd 
5.4, in order to derive the formula lines a number of assumptions about the distribution 
of enrolments and allocation of particular staff categories were necessary in several 
systems. The validity of these p^sumptions will influence both the slope and the vertical 
intercept of the formula functions shown in Figures 5.1(a) to (e). Mis-specification of 
the survey data is also possible, even though as reported in Ainley (1982), the school 
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Figure 5.1(a) Formula end Survey Lines of Best Fit, Australian Capital 
Territory and New South Wales, 1979. 

Source ; System Level Reports and Ainley (1982). 
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Figure 5. Kb; F ormula and Survey Lines of Best Fit, Victoria and \ 
Queens land, 1979. " \ 

Source: System Level Reports and Ainley (1982). 
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Figure 5.1(c) Survey and F ormula Lines of Best Fit L .South Australia -.and 

Western Australia, 1979 . 
Sourxe: System Level Reports and' Ainley (1982). 
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Figure 5.1(d) Formula and Survey Lines of Best Fit, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, 1979 

Source: System Level Reports and Ainley (1982). 
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Figure 5.i(e) Formula and , Survey L i nes o£ Best Fit, New Zealand 

Intermediate and Secondary Schools, 1979 . * . , 

Source: System Level Reports and Ainley (1982). 

responses to the survey were carefully checked against central records of school staffing 
levels. The second potential source of mis-specification of the survey and formulae lines- 
of best fit is a statistical one. The school survey sample comprised up to 50 primary and\ 
50 secondary schools from each system, the schools being selected with a probability » 
proportional to their enrolment. As with any sample survey of this type, the existence of 
potential biases and sampling errors needs to be acknowledged; these issues are 
addressed more fully by Ainley (1982). Of possibly greater importance as a source of 
.mis-speci/ication is the technjque used to devise the formula lines of best fit for each 
syslenr.. • rbitrary enrolment points of 100, 200 and so on were selected, and the staffing 
schedule^ were used to calculate the minimum entitlement of these enrolment :>izes;- the 
resultant set of points was used to devise the^functional relation between teachers and 
enrolments. As was noted earlier in the chapter however, these arbitrary enrolment 
points can lead to some discontinuities in the formula function because the points could 
lie close to either end of an enrolment range used to calculate a particular staffing 
entitlement. In addition, because the plotting of points in this form does not reflect the 
actual size distribution of schools,' some weighting of the formula function away from 
the function occurring in practice may be expected. Despite these potential sources of 
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mis-specification of the formula and survey'lines of best fit shown in Figures 5.1(a) to" 
(e), they represent reasonable approximations., of the functions which apply in practice, 
and that bearing in mind the qualifications cited above, they provide a useful basis for 
discussion. 

To guide this discussion, it is helpful to . quantify the relationship between the 
number of teachers allocated to a school of a given size through the staffing schedule, 
and the number of teachers actually located at the school. This can be done by 
expressing the number of teachers given by the staffing schedule as a proportion of the 
actual number of teachers indicated by the survey data. For example, in the ACT, the 
1979 staffing .schedule indicated th&t a primary school of 403 students (which represents 
the 1979 average primary school size in the ACT) was entitled to a minimum of> 17.3 
teachers. The survey data showed that in fact an AjCT primary school of that size was, 
on average, allocated some 20.0 teachers in 1979. As a proportion of the actual school 
allocation therefore, the minimum entitlement of teachers represented 87 -per cent. 
* Using a si milar_ procedure it can be shown that the corresponding proportion for an ACT 
primary schopl with one-half of the 1979 average school enrolment was 78 per cent, and 
for a school with twice the 1979 ACT primary school average enrolment, the proportion 
was 92 per cent. These data along with the corresponding data for the other Australian 
^government school systems 'Jare snown in Table 5.13. 

Table 5.13 implies that in all systems, account is taken of individual school 
characteristics in the allocation of teaching staff. For example, if we concentrate on 
- the average sized primary school in each system, Table 5.13 shows that (with the 
exception of Western Australia) the proportion of staff located at the school who have 
been allocated by the staffing schedule ranges irom about 80 per cent in Victoria to 89 
per cent in South Australia. For the average sized secondary school in each system the 
range is a little wider: from about 81 per cent in Western Australia to about 95 per cent 
in the ACT. * 

There are :everal factors which may explain the difference between the number of 
teachers allocated to. schools via the staffing schedules and the number of teachers 
actually located in the schools. First, as noted above, there are a number of potential 
sources of mis-specification in both the t formula and survey lines of best fit which may 
result in either, or both, of these' formulations not corresponding exactly with actual 
practice.. Secondly, in several systems the staffing schedules that were utilizedrto derive 
the formula line of best fit can be considered as representing the absolute minimum 
entitlements of schools to teachers. In such systems'a number of other categories of 
teachers, although not specified on th^ staffing schedules, would in practice be allocated 
to most schools on a formula basis: In other words,- the formulae lines of best fit utilized 
in Figure 5.1(a) to (e) may understate the actual formulae that apply. Thirdly, the survey 
data on teacher numbers included teachers classed as reserve or in excess. Such 
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Table 5.13 Relation Between School Enrolment and the Proportion of Teachers 
Allocated by Staffing Schedules. Australian Government School 
. Systems, 1979 . . 1 







Primary 




Secondary** 


System 


• 

Enrolment 


Propor.t ion of 
teachers fr6m " 
schedule 
a . % 


Enrolment 


Proportion of 
teachers from 
schedule 
a % 


Australian 

Capital 

Territory 


202 
403 
806 


78.2 
86.6 
-91.8 


.331 
662 f 
1324 


97.1 
95.2 c> 
93.9 


New 

South 

Wales 


o 148 
295 
590 


75.2 
83.3 
. 88.6 


401 
' 801 
1602 


87.7 
90.4 
92.3 


Vic toria 


111 
221 
442 


77.2 
79.7 
80.7 


. ■ 296 
592 
1184 


79.4 
81.5 
82.9 


Quee ns 1 andd 


116 
462 


* 80.5 
86.9 
90.8 


368 
736 
1472 


81.9 
82.8 a 
"83.3 


South 
Australia 


* 161 
321 
642 , 


85.1 
88.7 
90.8 


361 
1 721 
' 1442 o 


86.1 
86.6 
86.8 


Western 
Australia 


127 
254 
508 


93.2 z 

ioo v :i 

101.3 


"38J 
761 
1552 


79.3 
• .80.9 
82.0 


Tasmania 


116 
231 
462 


• 77.7 
84.7 . 
38 . 9 


• 309 
618 
1236 


81.0 

*■ 89. \ 
"94a 9 



Sources 



Average enrolment data from Table 3.16; teacher numbers data from 

Figures 5.1(a) to 5.1(d). * # 

The enrolment figures respectively represent for each sy,sten\, one^half 

of the averse school enrolment; the average school enrolment ; /and ^ 

twice the average school enrolment. a 9 
In the ACT, Y^- ctor ^- a and T a ^mari L a the secondary 6Schooil data ate for 

high' schools only. B 



teachers are not included in the staffing schedules of most systems/ Fourthly and most - 
importantly,' as indicated earlier each system allows for the needs of individual schools in 
the allocation of .certain categories of teachers* Some of the factors 'influencing such 
allowances can be gauged by an examination of the' relative weighting of primary and » 
secondary schools, and between different sized schools. 

As Table 5.13 shows, in the majority of systems, 'it is the primary schools which 
appear to receive a relatively larger proportion of their teachers on an above-formulae 
basis. The second feature of Table 5.13 is that, almost without exception,- it is the . 
smaller schools in each sector which seem to receive, a higher proportion of their 
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teaching staff on an above-formulae basis. The apparently proportionatelyV greater 
allocation of 'above-formulae teaching staff into primary schools relatively small\schools 
would appear to have a clear needs basis, in the ease of primary schools, it woulfJ have 
the effect of narrowing the resource gap between primary and secondary schools 
indicated by the basic staffing schedules. In regard to relatively small schools would 
be a recognition that smaller schools have less opportunity to offer a variety of programs 
and accordingly need proportionately greater resources in order to offer adequate 
opportunities to students. \ 

It Ls likely that in the future, above-formulae teacher allocation will grow in 
importance as a proportion of the total staffing level. of the average government school. 
As schools are accorded greater responsibilities for curriculum development and are 
increasingly ealled upon to cater for individual student ne.eds, 'inter-school differences in 
educational programs are likely to be more marked. In Such circumstances the demands 
of schools for individual consideration in staffing allocation decisions will grow. 

The Allocat ion of Su pport Staff to Schools 

In Chapter 4 data were presented which showed the locational and functional distribution 
of the total number of people employed by the government education systems. These 
data indicated that the substantial minority of school-based employees were not teachers 
but rather were supporting the work of the, teachers' through jobs encompassing teacher 
aides', library and laboratory assistants,-and clerical and administrative positions. In the 
Australian government education systems in 1979, about 10 per cent of school-based 
personnel could be classified in these categories, Description of the mechanisms for 
appointing support staff -to schools and the schedules which operate is more difficult than 
was the case, for teachers for three main reasons, First, in most systems the allocation- 
of particular categories of support staff is less dependent upon total school enrolments 
than is the allocation of teachers. For example, in several systems the appointment of 
aides for subjects such as science, home economics and needlework is related to the 
number of classes in those particular subject areas rather than to total school 
enrolments. As a consequence, to determine the numbers of such people allocated to a 
school necessitates a closer knowledge of individual school characteristics than is 
revealed by system-level data. Secondly, as detailed at the beginning of this chapter' 
such staff can come to be located in.schools by a variety, of means. Thirdly, there is the 
difficulty of aggregating quite disparate categories of support staff. Problems of 
aggregation -also occur with teaching staff Jf different classifications, but it is more 
meaningful to' discuss the student-teacher tetio in a school than it is to discuss the 
student-aggregate ancillary staff ratio. This distinction arises because the definition of 
a teacher that has been employed throughout this report is based upon criteria which 
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permit the people so classified to be used in a class teaching situation should the school 
wish. By contrast, the employment terms and conditions' of ancillary staff tend to be 
more rigid and therefore the interchange of duties amongst some categories of ancillary 
staff is, In the main, not possible. . .... / 

The difficulty of comparing ancillary staff levels and configurations on the basis of 
system-level allocative formulae is particularly acute in those systems which do not 
allocate numbers of designated ancillary staff to schools on the basis of enrolment, but. 
rather, allocate to the school either ai number of ancillary staff hours or an ancillary *, 
staff budget, and devolve to the School, the responsibility Cor determining the 
configuration of ancillary staff to be ejmployed. .South Australia and New Zealand each '.j 
\devolve responsibility for anoillary itaff configurations to the school, and a modified* 
form of such devolution operates in sectors within several other systems. „ 

Despite all of these qualifications, several reasonably clear patterns emerge from 
the ancillary staff schedules ^hich op'erate in the eight systems. First, while in all 
systems the number of ancillary staff allocated to schools increases as enrolments rise, 
this increase. is not directly proportional to enrolments. Relatively small schools are 
supplied with proportionately more ancillary staff than are larger schools of the same 
type in the same system. The major exception to this occurs witiyprinrrary schools with 
less than about. 100 students, since in most systems^ such schools are not supplied with 
any ancillary staff. In some systems this weighting of ancillary staff towards smaller 
schools is offset to'a .degree by a change in the nature of the ancillary staff as school 
size increases. For example, in Victorian secondary schools the position of clerical 
assistant ha^four graduations, and the pnost senior of these staff are only appointed to 
schools with more than 1000 students,! whereas the lowest, paid category of clerical 
assistant can not be employed in secondary schools with more than 400 students. As well 
as some categories of ancillary staff being at a more senior level in the 1 larger schools in 
some systems, it is also the case that in some instances .the categories themselves differ 
between small and larger schools. For example, Queensland secondary schools are only 
eligible for the appointment of an Administrative Officer once enrolments reach 1000 
students. Similarly, in the Victorian primary sector, schools with an enrolment of 500 or 
more are eligible for the appointment' of a clerical assistant, whereas an enrolment 
below this level only entitles the school to the . -ointment of a part-time typist. Such 
changes in the configuration of ancillary staff as school size increases have implications 
not only for the division of .labour in schools, but alscLfor the per pupil costs of operating 
the schools. On the one hand, the less than proportionate increase in ancillary staff 
numbers as enrolinents increase will tend to lower per pupil operating costs, but on the 
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other the highe/ salary bill associated with the more senior ancillary staff configuration 
evident in many schools will tend to offset this. 
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v A second general comment wtych can be made with' regard to- the 'distribution of 
ancillary, staff is that in each system the secondary schools tend to' bVanocatedV larger i 
• number of ancillary st^ff,' and a mpi*e specialized' configuration ;pf such\sta.ff -than are. 
primary schools of equivalent sizei . Most * secondary schools f or example, receive a 



laboratory 'assistant,, an' ancillary staff classification that'is.ntft evident' in tne. primary 
' schopis df^any system. The relatively more extensive allocation oV ancillary staff to 
•secondary schools presumably is- ..a reflection of the more compl&x and Specialized 
. programs that secondary schools ttfnd 'to offer when co m pa red** to' prinwy schools. The 
; *more*extensive allocation of' /ancillary staff to secondary schools is r V further factor 
leading to the relatively higher per pupil -operating cost of secondary schools. Tile actual 
'•numbers and types -of ancillary staff located in schools are reported in\he companion 
volume, (Ainl$y, 1982). " , ^ ' 

It is also evident from the ancillary staff, schedules that South Australia ah^l New 
Zealand approach thecal! ocatipn of ancillary staff in a. different hianner.to tnat adopted 
in the other education systems." These two systems have devolved a considerable degree 
of responsibility to the schools for determining the. configuration of ancillary staff witjiin 
a total -allocation of ancillary staff based essentially upon th$ size of the qnronnent aYid 
the teaching fdrce of the school. Since, as was shown by data .reported by Ainley (19821 
considerable diversity appears to exjst between schools' in' the one system concerning 
desirable alternative configurations of personnel, including ancillary staff, pofiaies o'fV 
this sort would seem to be worthy of further investigation. 

p ■ . I«n Conclusion 
. 

This, chapter has , been concerned with the level and configuration of the teachers And 
• other^per§onnel resources in the government schools of Australia and New. Zealand. Tl\e 
great majority of these resources are allocated to schools on the* basis of staffinj 
schedules' which- stipulate the minimum entitlements of schools of various enrolment' 
levels, the minimum entitlements.aKe framed in terms of teacher numbers, and in most 
Sectors in . most systems, the schedule also stipulates the seniority and subject 
specialization of the' teachingostaff. The major exceptions to this are in relation to the 
allocatipn of ancillary sta'ff. In several systems, the schools have considerable autonomy 
in determining the configuration^of ancillary support staff which is most appropriate to 
their n'jeds. ■ . . ■ ' " . . 

% The 'teaching ''^nd. ancillary staff schedules ensure tha* within any one sector, 4 
Schools of a similar size have 1 equal\ access %o personnel resources. It has been 
recognized in all systems, however, that equity in resource provision may necessitate the 
prpvision of additional resources to particular students and particular 1 schools. While the 

systems may vary in the mechanisms by which special needs are determined, and while 
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the proportion of the total personnel resources available to be allocated in this, manner 
also varies between systems, the..fesource allocation policres of all systems reflect the 
principle of positive discrimination in favour of disadvantaged students and schools. 

If the trend towards greater school autonomy in curriculum and. administrative' 
matters that has been evident in most systems over the. 1970s gafhers pace in the future, 
it is likely 'tlrat systems witl face pressure from schools for differentiated staffing 
responses.' These pressures, which will be additional "to ttose based upon special needs 
prising from educational disadvantage, are-likely to aris<5 where schools have greater 
freedom to develop education programs suited to the particular needs of their students. 
In such circumstances, the challenge for system administrators will be to devise 
allocative mechanisms which can engender a diversity of educational programs between 
schools, without sacrificing the equality of resource provision .which is provided for by 
the staffing schedules. . * " 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE OPERATING COSTS OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

The Role.of Cost Stud ies in Edu cation 

In a time when government expenditure, on schools is facing a- growing range of pressures, 
a common response is to turn to economic analysis for assistance in designing policies 
which may make a more effective use of the education budget. Despite the potential 
applicability of economic analysis to many forms of resource allocation decisions in 
education, the history of the involvement of economists in educational policy making is 
not a particularly loiig one. Those studies that have been undertaken have been- 
principally of two types, namely cost studies and educational production function 
analyses. The cost studies have been generally concerned with attempts to calculate the 
relative financial Costs (usually on a pe? pupil basis) of conducting various types of 
educational institutions and/or different courses within such institutions. Amongst other 
matters, such studies have attempted to' identify gross differences in the levels, of 
funding for different institutions, the costs of expanding student enrolments, and 
whether or not there are significant reductions in per pupiPcosts associated with larger 
» institutions. 

It, is important to realise that cost studies in education are of limited value unless 
•account is also taken of. the effects upon students of the resources which are costed. A 
study 'which shows only "that schools differ significantly Mn the per pupil costs of 
instruction gives little assistance to those responsible for resource allocation policies. 
Without additional evidence, some could cjaim that the school with comparatively high 
per pupil costs is relatively inefficient, and therefore provides no model for resource 
allocation, while others' could interpret the high per pupil costs as an index of the. high 
quality of schooling. In practice, in the government school sector in particular, it is 
• more likely that widely differing per pupil costs of instruction between schools are more 
a reflection of different resource allocation policies than of any major differences in 
efficiency between schools. Evidence is required on the relative effects of the different 
educational resources as well as the financial costs of the resources before appropriate 
policies caa be formulated. In short, for many resource allocation decisions in education, 
cost studies are a necessary c but not sufficient step. 

^ The M easurement of School Cos ts 

.The measurement of the costs of'alternative allocation policies while conceptually-more 
straightforward than the measurement of the outcomes of schooling, is not, without its 
own share of difficulties. The first question that needs-to be resolved is which elements 
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of the total financier costs of schooling (the capital, costs of providing the/schools, the 
recurrent costs of operating the schools, the fees and expenses incurred .'by parents, and 
the income foregone by t/hose students of employable age) should be included. From the 
perspective of the education authorities the relevant costs are those for which they are 
directly accountable, namely the capital and recurrent costs of providing and operating 
schools. In regard to existing schools it is the recurrent costs of operating those schools 
that occupy the. largest proportion of education budgets. Furthermore,, the resources 
which represent those recurrent expenditures are those resources which are relatively 
more amenaole to reallocation both within schools and between schools, at least in the 
medium term. It could also ibe expected that the resources represented by the capital 
costs of existing scnools would have less impact upon the outcomes of schooling than the 
resources accounting for recurrent expenditure. In summary, the cost elements of 
greatest concern to this study are the relative recurrent costs of operating different 
schools. / "r, • 

The recurrent operating costs of schools can be classified 'as personnel or 
non-personnel related. Because of the particular focus of this study upon personnel 
allocation policies, the follojwing discussion is primarily concerned with' estimating the 
personnel costs of operating [schools. Accordingly, little reference is made to the costs 
of the annual' grants io scoots for items such as books, teaching materials, and 
equipment. Similarly, the eo:?t^ incurred by schools for services such as electricity, 
heating, postage and so on, are also excluded. , 

At the level of Xy.ti school, personnel jcosts comprise the salary /and 

salary-associated costs of :.hs teachers and support staff working in the schools. 

Sajary-associated costs incurred by the education systems include ^items such as 

superannuation payments, workers compensation premiums, payroll tax, and provision for 

leave. In those systems where all of these costs h^ave to be borne by the employing 

authority, the net effect, depending upon the level^ of the costs, would be that the 3 

education system is liable to incur personnel costs Wt least 10 per cent and in some 

instances up to 20 per cent over and above the total level of direct salary costs. In the 

. i \. . * / i 

analysis which follows, personnel costs other than salary costs are excluded because 

•detailed data on the level ->fisuch costs were difficult to obtain. This omission means 

that the salary cost data which are presented later in this\chapter are an understatement 

of the actual level of personnel costs incurred by the education systems. It has not been 

possible to obtain sufficiently j detailed ancillary staff salary data from all systems for 

cost djita relating to these personnel to be included in the analysis. * 

lit , should be noted that the teacher salary cost data which follow are an 

understatement of the actual tevel of personnercosts in a more fundamental way than 

that just cited. The relations! between salary costs and school enrolments that are 
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developed in thte chapter are based not upon the actual level of teacher salary costs 



elaborated in the previous chapter. As was also noted in that chapter, in each system 
the level of teacher numbers in many schools exceeds the minimum entitlements given 
by the staffing schedules. The decision to use the s-taffing schedules rather than the 
school survey data to derive salary costs was taken for three main reasons. The first of 
these was pragmatic and related to douots that the survey responses of some 600 schools 
spread across eight different education systems employing different personnel 
nomenclature could be obtained in a sufficiently detailed manner to enable accurate 
costing. In addition, it was felt that to seek actual salary data from schools via the 
school survey could have adversely affected the response rate. An alternative source of 
data on the levels of staff in schools and their actual salaries, namely the records held 
centrally, were not available for all systems. The second reason why the staffing 
schedules rather than the survey data were used to derive recurrent operating costs was 
that use of the staffing schedules controls for the idiosyncratic variation between 
schools in factors which may effect teacher salary costs. Thirdly, it was considered that 
it is the cost implications of the staffing schedules which are most pertinent for policy 
decisions since the schedules represent the minimum staffing entitlement of schools of 
different sizes. As an example, where systems are attempting to assess the cost 
implications of declining enrolments it is the minimum teacher entitlements of the 
schools (as reflected in the staffing schedule) which sets the lower boundary of the cost 
issues concerned with the enrolment change. It is this lower boundary which is the most 
concrete indicator of t'.ie cost implications of such changes since it is not influenced by 
the (potentially) idiosyncratic staffing and cost levels of individual schools as revealed t*y 
survey data. 

t 

Presentation of the S al ary Costs Data 

- In the-following discussion an issue of major importance will be the relationbetween 
school enrolment and average costs since this consideration is critical for informing 
policy decisions on school size, and for assessing the likely resource implications of 
changing patterns of enrolment; Much of this discussion will therefore focus upon the 

0 

existence or otherwise of economies of scale irr the operation of schools. It should be 
noted that in some senses the term 'scale 1 is not altogether appropriate in the context of 
school costs, because, as it has been used in economics, scale refers to the l^vel of° 
production of a given output. Because of difficulties in the conceptualization and 
measurement of the outputs of schooling, most studies of school costs do not "concern 
themselves with an examination of costs per unit of output but rather examine costs per 
student.' In response to this semantic difficulty, Hough (1981) proposed that the 
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discussion of school costs should be couched in terms of 'economies of size 1 rather than 
'economies ji scale'. In the present study, the more traditional term of economies of 
scale will je employed because it is the one which has been most .commonly used in 
studies of school, costs. It is important to note, however, that as applied to schools, the 
term scale economies is not synonymous with its application in other settings. 
The total salary costs of a school can be represented as follows: 

TSC = " £ PjSj 

. 0 

where TSC = total salary costs 

?i = the total number of personnel in the ith personnel 

category , 

and Sj • <= the average salary paid to personnel h the ith 
personnel category 

In this study P. refers to teachers and is derived from the staffing schedules and 
supporting documents supplied by each of the eight systems.. -"The basic data derived 
from these schedules were presented in the previous chapter- Salary cost data were 
derived from several sources and are detailed in Appendix II. the salary cost data used 
are those which apply to particular personnel categories and have not been used in the 
aggregated form implied by the grouping together of various promotion positions that 
was undertaken in the previous chapter. - 

The results of the teacher cost calculations are contained in Tables 6.1(a) to (h), 
where for each government systejn the total teacher salary costs, teacher salary costs 
per student and marginal teacher salary costs per student implied by the primary -and 
secondary staffing schedules re shown. To, simplify expression, the terms total, average 
and marginal costs will be used respectively. Average costs were derived by dividing the 
total costs of each school by the enrolment of the school. Tn principle, marginal costs 
refer to the change in total costs as one additional student is added to the school 
enrolment. In practice this was derived by dividing the change in total costs between 
two enrolment levels by the number of students separating the iwo levels. Accordingly, 
in the taoles marginal costs are c hown at the midpoint of the relevant enrolment levels. 
The general form of the roiatioin 'between average and marginal costs, is that where 
marginal costs are less than average costs, average costs will continue to fall. Over the 
range where marginal costs exceed average costs, average costs will rise. 

School Siz e : Cost Implications 

In both the primary and secondary sectors of Tables 6.1(a) to (h)/over most enrolment 
levels the increase in total salary costs is less than proportionate to the increase in 
enrolments. This implies that over most of the enrolment range, average costs per 
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Table 6.1(a) Formula Allocation of Teachers. Relation Between School 

Enrolment and Annual Teacher Salary Costs /Australian Capital 
Territory 1980 



Pr imary 



.Hi$h 



College 



Enrolment 



Tot. 

$000 



Marg. 

• $ 



Av. 

• $ 



Tot. 

$000 



Marg. 



Av. 

$ 



Tot-. Marg. 
$000 $ 



Av. 

$ 



25 
50 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 



17.3 
41.1 
73.9 
148.3 
228.8 
3Q4.3 
364. i 
417.5 
477.3 
^530.7 
534..0 



951 
656 
*744 
805 
755 
598 
534 
598 
5 34 
, 534 



692 
821 
739 
742 
763 
761 
728 
696 
682 
663 
649 



493.0 
556.0 
685 . 2 
782.1 
877.4 
975 .9 
1077.7 
1177.9 



630 
1292 
969 
95T 
985 
1018 
1001 



1643 
1390 
1370 
1303 
1253 
1220 
1197 
1178 



827.3 
951.7 

UW..6 

6 



1244 
1308 
1292 
1308 



1655 
1586 
1547 
1515 
1492 



Source : Tables 5.7(a), 5.10(a) and Appendix II. 
Note : Tot. = Total Teacher Salary Costs, 
y,.. • Marg. c = Marginal Teacher Salary Cost Per Student. 
Av*. - Average Teacher Salary Cost Per Student. 



Table 6.1(b) Formula Allocation of Teachers. Relation Between School 

Enrolment and Annual Teacher Salary Costs, New South Wales 1980 



Primary 



Secondary 



Enrolment 




Total 
$000 


25 




14.5 


50 1 




35.1 


100 




67.0 


200 




136.5 


300 




184.3 


400 




247.5 


500 




298.5 


600 




369 .5 


700 




435 .0 


800 




480.0 


900 




525 .9 


1000 




572.3 


MOO 




628.9 


1200 






1300 






m - 1400 






W 1500 







Marginal- Average 
$ $ 



824 

638 

695 

478 

632 

510. 

710 

655 

449 

460 

464 

567 



Total Marginal Average 
$000 $ . $ 



580 




702 




670 




682 


362.7 


"614 


471.7 


61'- 


5fi n . ° 


597 


634.4 


616 ' 


719.9 


6n 


794.8 


600 


915.2 


584 - 


1018.9 


572 


1095.4 


572 ' 


1184. 2 




1262.3 




1351.7 




1441.2 




1558.3 



1090 
960 
670 
r 855 
748 

1204 

1037 
765 
888 
781 
895 
895 

1172 



1814 
1572 
1420 
1269 
1200 
1135 
1144" 
1132 
1095 
1077 
1052 
1040 
1029 
1039 



Source:" Tables 5.7(a), 5.10(a) and Appendix- II 
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Table 6.1(c) Formula Allocation of Teachers. Relation Between School 
Enrolment and Annual Teacher Salary Costs, Victoria 1980 



Primary 



Secondary 3 





To t a 1 


fc» nro Lme nt 


y VJUU 


25 


14.3 


50 


45.3 


100 


76.9 


200 


147.4 


300 


202.2 


400 


- 289.2 


500 


348.3 


600 


396.3 


700 


455 .3 


800 


514.4 


900 


576.0 


1000 


639/2 


.1100 





Marginal Average 

s 



Total Marginal Average 



$ 


$000 


573 




906 




769 




737 




.674 


441.4 


723 


538.6 


697 


624.2 


061 


708.3 


650 


802.4 


643 


886.5 


640 


977 .6 


639 


1064.7 




1161.3 



1240 
632 
705 
548 
870 
590 
480 
590 
590 

.616 
63'i 



971 
856 
841 
941 
841 
•911 
871 
966 



1471 
1346 
1248 
1180 
1146 
U08 
lt)86 
1065 
1056 



Source 



Tables 5.7(a), 5, 10(b) and Appendix II. 



High schools only, 



Table 6.1(d) Formula Allocation of Teachers. Relation Between School 

Enrolment^ and Annual Teacher Salary Costs, Queensland 1980 



Primary - Secondary 



Total Marginal Average Total Marginal Average 

Enrolment r $000 $ $ $000 $ $ 



25 


16.4 


785 
5 81 
447 
581 
973 
436 
291 
986 
436 
727 
436 
628 
• 436 


654 








50 


36.0 


720 








100 


65.1 


651 








200 

3C 

400 


109.8 
167.9 
265.2 


549 
560 
663 


537. C 


1209 
1004 
1004 
1050 

946 
' 1050 
1004 

837 
1096 

883 

1072 - 
1020 
837 ' 


1581 
1457 
1344 


500 


308.9 


618 


638.0 


1276 


600 


. 337.9 


563 


743.0 


1238 


700 


436.5 


624 


837.6 


1197 


• 800 


.480.1 


60Q, • 


942.6 


1178 


900 


552.7 


614 


1043.1 


.1159 


1000 


596.4* 


596. 


.1126.8 


1127 


1100 


659.1 


599 


1236.3 


1L24 


1200 


702.7 


586 


1324.6 


1104 


1300 








1431.8 


1101 . 


1400 


• » 






1533.8 


1096 


1500 


• • 






1617.5 


1078 



Source : Tables 5.7(b), 5.10(b) and Appendix II. 



Table 6. He) Formula -Allocation of -Teachers . Relation Between S chool 

Enrolme nt and Annua I Teacher Salary Co s t s , South Au s l r a 1 i a 1980 



Euro Iment 



25 
50 
100 
200 
3U0 
. AGO 
500 . 
600 
700 
800 
900 
4000 
1 100 
1200 
1300 . 
1400 



Tota^ 
$000 



39. 1 
40.5 
« 71.6 
148. 
212. 
270. 
'jJl. 
395.0 
448.8 
502.5 
557 .7 
611.5 



Primary 

Marginal 
$ 



57 
623 
773 
637 
580 
612 
631 
538 
538 
552 
538 



Average 
$ 



Secondary 

Total Marginal - Average 
$000 $ J $ 



1563 " 




810 




716 




745 


315.7 


709 


426.7 


677 


545.7 


o64 


657 .7 


658 


760.7 


641 


872.2 


628 


698.9, 


620 


1064.1 


611 


1160.9 




1257«7 




1354.4 




14 56.3 


1551.5 



1110 
1190 
1121 
1030 
1115 
968 
952 
968 
96& 
968 
1020 
952 



1578 
1422 
1364 
1315 
1268 
1246 
1211 
1H82 
1161 
1143 
1129 
1120 
1108 



Sourc e: Tables 5.7(b), 5.10(c) and Appendix II 



Table 6.1(f) Formula Allocation of Teachers. - Relation Between School 

Enrolme nt and Annual Te acher S alary Costs, Western Australia 
1 980 " : 



Primary 



Secondary 



Enrolment 



25. 
50 
100 
200" 
300 
400 
500 
■600 
700 
800 
900 
1000- 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 



Total Marginal Average 

$000 $ $ 



27.9 
37.2 
84.6 
148.4 
202.9 
266.7 
334.7 
403.0 
447.5 
498.0 



372 
949 
638 
545 
638 
680 
683 
445 
505 



1115 
743 
846 
742 
676 
667 
669 
672 
639 
622 



Total Marginal Average 
$000 $ $ 



,315.2 
4D3.6 
528.8 
586.1 
640.0 
748.5 
851.3 
924.5 
102/. 1 
1105.5 
1154.3 
1281.4 
1354.6 



884 
1253 

572 

540 
1085 
1028 

732 
1026" 

784 

488 
1272 

732 



1576 
1345 
1322 
1172 
1067 
1069 
1064 
1027 
1027 
1005 
, 962 

986. 

968 



Source : Tables 5.7(b), 5.10(c) and Appendix II. 
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Table 6.1(g) Formula Allocation of Teachers* .Relation Between School 
Enrol ment and Annual Teacher Salary Costs, Tasmania 1980 



Enrolment 



25 

5P 
100 

'200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 

1000 



Primary 

Total Marginal Average 
$000 $ $ 



18. 

36. 

68. 
132. 
198. 
277. 
342. 
408.2 
473.3 
536.7 
599 .0 



732 
633 
637 
665 
786 
649 
660 
651 
635 
623 



744 
738 
685 
661 
662 
693 
684 
680 
676 
671 
666 



Secondary 3 
Total Marginal Average 



$000 



375. 

484. 

593. 

707. 

809. 

912. 
1016.0 
1121.0. ». 



$ 



1090 
1095 
1138 
1018 
1034 
1034 
1050 



1250 
1210 
1187 
1179 
1156 
1141 
1129 
1121 



Source: Tables 5.7(c), 5.10(c) and Appendix II. 
a High schools only. 



Table 6.1(h) Formula Allocation of Teachers. Relation Between School 

Enrolment and Annual T eacher Salary Costs, New Zeal a nd 1980 



Full & cont. 



Intermediate 



Secondary 



Enrolment 



Tot. 

$000 



Marg. 

$ 



Av. 

$ 



Tot. 

$000 



Marg. 
$ 



Av. 

$ 



Tot. 

$000 



Marg. 
$ 



Av. 

$ 



25 
50 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 



14.6 
26.2 
50.3 
92.7 
124.6 
165.2 
208.8 
250.9 
298.4 
337 .4 
373.3 



464 
483 
424 
319 
407 
435 
421 
'475 
390 
359 



582 
523 
503 
464 
415 
413 
417 
418 
426 
422 
415 



121.9 
153.4 
209.0 
281.7 
323.8 
371.4 
410.4 
446.3 



319 
553 
111 
421 
475 
390 
359 



609 

513 

523 

563 

540^ 

531 

513 

496 



235 .9 
290.8 
390 7 
458. 
520.1 
586.1 
651.3 
719.9 
1 786.3 
845.2 
908.9 
995 .3 
1071.9 
1122.0 



550 
999 



•660 
652 
686 
637 
616 
637 
864 
766 
501 



1179 
970 
977 

869 
837 
814 
800 
784 
782 
757 
766 
766 
748 



Source : Tablets 5.7(c), 5.10(c) and Appendix II. 
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student decline ss enrolment increases. Tins decline is sino U> in tne ea l* >f 
secondary schools than it is for primary schools. In the primary school sector oi , ueh 
system, the decline in average cost? as enrolments increase is marked by discontinuities 
which reflect the rather lumpy nature of most primary staffing schedules^. For example, 
the Queensland primary staffing schedule allows for the minimum staffing entitlement. of 
-i ury scIk, ! with 400 students to exceed that of a pri school of 300 studo by 
the univalent 3 assistants, a deputy principal and a higher grade principal. These 
additional entitlements explain why, as shown in Table 6.1(d), the per student salary cost 
of a Queensland primary school with 400 students is over $100 higher than a primary 
school with 300 students. Similar examples could be found from the primary school 
sectors of tne other systems. , The. enrolment ranges over which marginal costs are shown 
to be relatively large indicate the points at which the discontinuities operate. The 
arbitrary enrolment levels used to derive the costs shown in Table 6.1(a) to (h) probably 
serve to over-emphasize discontinuities in the average cost function. 

By contrast, in the secondary school sector of most systems, the decline in average 
costs as enrolments increase is more rsnid ; and less marked by discontinuities, than in 
the primary Rectors. The different behaviour of average costs in the pn'meyry and 
secondary sector reflects the fact that in most systems the secondary staffing schedule 
allows for a relatively small secondary school of, say 300 students, to be equipped with a 
.complement of principal, deputy, senior teachers.^and assistants which is gradually added 
to as enrolments rise. From a costing perspective these additions tend to be'more of the 
same* since, .as is apparent from Appendix II, in most systems the salary .classification for 
primary promotions positions contain more ^gradations than the salary classification for 
secondary promotion positions. As a consequence, the difference in the staffing levels of 
two primary schools of differing size is likely to comprise, in addition to greater teacher 
numbers; \ principal, deputy principal and even senior teachers of a higher classification 
in the larger of the two schools. The secondary staffing schedules and the structure of 
secondary teac'ilers salaries tend to make this less likely to occur in the secondary sector. 

Despite some -discontinuities in. the relation between average costs and enrolments 
in the primary school sector, overall the general relationship is one of declining average 
costs as enrolments increase. This is perhaps better illustrated in Table 6.2, where the 

5 

primary school average cost data for each system are presented in index form,. with the 
per student average, salary cost in a primary school of 100 students being set as a base of 
100.0. From this table it can be seen that in every system, a school at the highest 
enrolment level has a lower per student teacher salary cost than a school of 100 
students. The^ economies of scale, which appear to be most ^marked in the prim.ary 
schools of Western Australia and .New^ Zealand, are -the -direct result of the primary 
staffing schedules utilized by each system. These schedules provide for smaller schools 
to receive lower student-teacher ratios and a higher ratio of promotion positions than 



Ta " e 6 ' 2 ~~ im ° f ™ Che " t0 Prkarv gdjoo^Mc^Teacher Salary Costs Per Student 

Australian New " « 7 \ j 

.• New Zealand 

1 ' Capital Sou ^ Sour-' vp r ' 

Enrolment Territory Wa les Victoria Queens!,, istra ' . [ , T • ' 

~ — r . J ,J8,[H - - AU6L " ™ contributing Intermediate 3 

100 100,0 ' ion.n inn n inn « ; — ; ~ : : 

100,0 100,0 ,o.O 100 0* 



100 


100,0 ' 


100 0 

A \J\J i U 


foo.o 


200 


100.4 


Ml A 


95.8 


1; 




91.6 


87,6 


400 


IO'J.0 


92.4 


94.0- 


500 


98.5 


89.1 


90.6 


600 


94.2 


91.9 


86,0 


700 


92.3 


92,7 


84.5. 


800 


89.7 


89.6 


83.6 


900 


87°.8 


. 87.2 


83,2 


1000 




85.4 


83,1 


1100 


j 

i • 


85.4 


1200 


i * 







84 ' 3 104,1 87./ 96.5 Q2? innn 

86.0 990 7QQ a • ■ * • 100,0 

,- m p 79,9 - 96,6> 82 -5 84.2 

101,8 9U 78,8 101.2 8M Ss q 

94.9 :)2J ■■' i) 5,9 

86.5 9i,9 

95 ' 9 89.5 75.5 98.7 

J! ;■; 73.5 . 98.o 83l9 84 , 

86,6 97.2 82 S aw 

91.6 85.3 1,4 

92.0 



" 92.4 



( i 
i i 



90 . •• , 

Source: Tables 6.1(a) to (h). 1 y 

3 ;. ^ InteraedUte SCh ° 5ls tk te te P« s£ *' costs i, set at an enrokent of 200 students = 
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apply in larger primary schools. Tt* ■■ ^oon ; rnies of scale shown in fable 6.2 are not, 
however, uniform across the systems. Aside from the discontinuities that have already 
been noted, the magnitude of the decline in average costs varies between- the systems. 
For example, when comparing schools of 100 and 500 students, average costs in/the 
larger school are almost the same as in the smaller school in Tasmania, less than 2 per 
cent lower in the Australian Capital Territory, about 5 per cent lower in Queensland, 
jout 10 per cent lower in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and the 
.uterrnediato schools of New ealand, and of the order of 20 per cent lower in Western 
Australia no the full and contributing New Zealand primary schools. These differences 
suggest that generalizations aboui , it e behaviour oi average costs across the eight 
systems should be t: ited with sojne caution. What is generalizable, however, is that the 
rate of decrease in average cos' declines as enrollments increase s^ch that by the* time 
an enrolment of 400 student iched, in most systems* the scale economies associated 

with larger schools are less -e higher levels of enrolment in most systems, 

say? in'movifig,frAfl^^00 i to 1000 students, the decline in avejv ->er udent teacher 
salary costs are relatively small. This behaviour of the average cost curve suggests that 
the most appropriate function to describee the relation between average costs and 
enrolments is not linear, but rather is hyperbolic of the 1 form 

AC = a +4 ' j 
E 

a where AC = average costs, 

E = enrolment, and- 
a and b are constants. 

" Se condary Schools ^ " ' • 

■*-■-—- . _ f 
The relation between secondary school enrolment levels and average salary costs per 

student are shown in Table 6.3 where for each system average costs are expressed as an 

index of the costs found to apply to schools with an enrolment of eithej* 200 or 300 

students. As noted earlier, in^contrast to the primary school data presented in Table 6.2, 

the decline in average costs as enrolments increase is more rapid in secondary schools.^ 

A doubling ^f schooi enrolment from 200 to 400 students is associated with a decline in 

secondary school average costs of between 10 and 20 per cent in all systems except-for 

Tasmania. In the primary school sector an- increase in enrolments over the same range 

leads to a much smaller decrease, and in several systems is even associated with a slight 

rise in average teacher salary costs. The different behaviour of the average cost curves 

'in the primary ana 1 secondary sectors is largely explained by' the tendency for the 

secondary staffing schedules, in contrast\»ia_ihe primary schedules, to supply even 



Old 
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relatively small secondary schools* with a reasonably full/range of seniority and specialist- 
teacher classifications. Accordingly, the^gcjine in average costs as enrolments increase 
is relatively rapid as these fixed * costs * are' , being spread across a greater number' of 
students. Related to 'this ^consideration is the observation that the /ate of decline in 
average costs as secondary enrolments incfease slows down quite markedly once a 
reasonably substantial enrolment level is reached. For example/in New South Wales, 
Queensland and New Zealand, each of which has a number o£-felativeIy iargf condary 
* schools, the decline in student average costs in moving from an enrolment of 1000 
students to loOO students is. shown by Table 6.3 to be less than three per cent. 

QthgRjlgsga rch on School Costs * 

The teacher salary cost levels in relation to school size that are revealed in Tables 6.1(a) 
to (h) are in close accord with the general findings of costs studies conducted in 
Australia and overseas over similar " enrolment ranges. Such studies hkve been 
particularly prevalent in the United States/ One of the ..mor& influential of these was 
conducted by Riew (1966) who examined the recurrent costs of senior secondary schools 
in Wisconsin and found that while per student costp declined steadily up to an enrolment 
level of about 900 students, 'in .the very large schools in that system, namely those with 
between 1600 and 2400 students, per student operating costs on average were some 35 
per cent higher than in" Schools with between 700 and 900 students. In other word's; Ri,ew 
identified a U-shaped, average post function applying in that system. Despffe the 
increase in average costs assbciated with very large schools, Riew concluded that the 
increased quantity 'and variety of programs possible in such schools could justify their 
additional operating costs. Most studied have not examined schools of ? sufficiently- large* ' 
size for an increase in average costs with enrolments to be detected. For example, 
Fonstad (1973) in a review of over 400 school costs.studies, demonstrated that more than 
.90 per cent of the studies showed a decline in per student costs as enrolment increased. 
Hough (198.1) in a study of recurrent school costs in four English local education 
authorities concluded lhat economies of scafe were evident for both primary and 
secondary schools even though the variety^ 0 f secondary school structures made 
generalizations difficult. At the primary school level, the range of . school size was 
insufficient for an optimum average cost point to be eashv identified. At the secondary 
level, comprehensive high schools covering a full range oNyear levels were .found to 
reach fin optimum average . cost point in the range of 800 to 1000 students, while for 
secondary schools containing students from the upper year levels only, the average costs 
showedilittle decline above the 1500 enrolment level. 

In Australia there have been few published studies examining the school costs / 
issue. Hind (1977) in a ^study of primary school costs in rural New South Wales / 
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segregated school costs into two categories. The first of these was instruction and 
administration which largely comprised salary costs/ and the second; was school 
maintenance which included both salary and materials costs. Hind hypothesized that a 
. different relation between each of these expenditure categories and schcfol size wouid be 
likely, and tested this hypothesis by fitting funct.c - M Uie school size ind cost data. In 
the administrative and instructional cost categor. c iduded that the relation with „ 
enrolment was curvilinear' and hyperbolic and that approximately 80 per cent of the 
variation in expenditure in this category was explained by the reciprocal of school 
.enrolments. A similar relation was detected for the maintenance expenditure category 
except 'that here school enrolment accounted for only about 60 per ceAt of the variation 
in per pupil -costs. Hind concluded, that most of the economies in thfe. instructional and 
administrative category' were exhausted by about thenoo enrolment level in primary 
schools since above that point the' decline in average costs associated with increased 
enrolment was relatively small. Tins finding differs fcom that implied by. the 
formula-devised salary cost data in Tables 6.1(a) to (rr), where considerable economies in 
primary school size in most systems appeared to exist dp to enrolments of about 400 
students. In part this difference, would be due to the fact that the basis for the cost 
comparisons in -Table 6.2 is the per pupil costs of schools with 100 students and it is in 
comparison with this base that the scale economies are evident. By contrast, Hind 
included actual salary cost data for a large number of schools with less than 100 
studenis. Thus the comparative bases of the two data sets differ. 

Curtis ,(1981) examined the Relative costs of. South Australian primary and 
secondary schools in the government school sector in 1979. While noting the variation in' 
the costs of schools of similar size and the discontinuities in, the behaviour of average 
. costs as enrolments rose, Curtis was able to demonstrate that in the case of primary 
■ schools, while significant average cost decreases could be expected up to an enrolment 
level* of about 200 students, the decline in average costs beyond this point was not 
substantial. For example, between primary enrolments of 400 and 800, average costs 
•declined by $70 per student, or just under 7 per cent.' At -the secondary school level, 
Curtis demonstrated that while economies of scale are evident up to the range of about 
600 to 800 students, beyond that point smaller decreases in per student costs may be 
expected as ..enrolments grow. For example, Curtis showed tha^ betweeii secondary 
schools of 201) and 800 students per student costs declined by some $620 or 27 per cent. 
An increase in the size of a secondary school from 800 to 1400 students, on tho other 
hand, was associated with a decline in per student costs of $110, qr just und^.r 1 jkv 
cent.. Although Curtis was able to employ a wider range of recurrent cost categories 
than in this study, his findings are consistent with those suggested by Tables 6.2 and 6.3. 
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As isfiiown in Tables 6.1(a) to (h), in each' of the eight government education systems, 
the imputed teacher salary costs of operating-secondary schools exceed the per student 
operating costs of primary schools; At most enrolment levels, the magnitude of this 
^ difference is at least 60 per cent, and in several systems expeedsrlOO per cent. Such 
differences reflect the relatively low student-teacher ratios embodied in secondary, 
staffing schedules when compared with their primary counterparts, and the higher 
proportion of promotion positions in the seniority configuration 6.f secondary schools. 
These structural characteristics^are exacerbated in most systems by the teacher salary 
structures which, as noted in Appendix II, entail relatively higher salaries for secondary 
teacKprs. However, in systems such as Victoria which have sta.ted policies to narrow 'the 
. resource gap^etween primary and secondary schools, polices which the student-teacher 
jat™ ciata shown -in Table 4.5 indicate to be working, the cost" differentials between 
primary and- secondary schools wilUalso narrow. 

frith%the one sector, per student operating costs vary between different types of 
structure. For example, in New Zealand," the imputed teacher sal'ary operating 
intermediate schools exceed those in full and contributing primary schools by at' 
lucent almost enrolment levels. In the Australian Capital Territory, a similar ' 
te -exists .between the per stutten\ imputed teacher salary of senior colleges and 
scWls. One" would also expect that in Victoria, the per student 'operating.costs of 
t^hnica! schools would exceed , those applying in high schools of Equivalent size, by 
virtue, of. the lower student-teacher ratios implied by the technical -schools staffing 
schedules. In these three examples^ different operating costs applying to" schools of 
.different type within the one sector, the variations in costs are due solely to the 
different' level and configuration "of teacher entitlements embodied in the respective 
staffing schedules. In these instances,, because schools are in the same sector, different 
salary awards would not contribute to differences in costs. The only real exception to 
this would be in the intermediate schools ot New Zealand which have some specialist 
teachers who are paid under secondary teacher salary scales. ' 

It should be noted that the per. student cost differentials which exist in the 
Australian Capital Territory between high schools and senior secondary colleges are not 
necessarily an indication that such a system is proportionately more expensive 'to operate 
than a system -comprising" secondary schools which span the full years cjf ^secondary 
edocation. The companion volume (Ainley, 1982) reports survey data on within-school 
resource . allocation policies which shows that in all systems schools allocate/ 
proportionately more teacher resources to the upper secondary levels. In the case of 
several systems the differential in resource allocation (as measured by time-weighted 




average class size) between the year levels is proportionately greater* thin the cost 
differential between the high schools and colleges shown in Table>l(a). The difference 
between the resource levels of the )>igh schools and colleges 'in the ACT reflects the 
origins of the system as a part of the New South Wales government school system. As 
was noted in the previous chapter, the secondary staffing schedules which operate in 
New South Wales allocate proportionately more teachers for the upper year levels. At 
the formation of the ACT system in 1974, this weighting was reflected in the staffing 
schedules developed for the high schools and colleges. 

An interesting perspective on the issue of school type and per {student operating 
cost5 was proposed by Riew (1981), who developed a model which can used to estimate- 
some of the ■economic implications of relocating primary and secondary classes. • 
Beginning with the premise that declining enrolments ;force consideration .of the 
potentiaU/^expensive. implications of under-utilizing plant, equipment, and personnel, 
Riew argued that economic advantages are likely when the most expensive educational 
resources are the least under-utilized. In the metropolitan Maryland country in which 
r Riew tested his model the most expensive sectors were (in descending order of per-pupil 
cost) the senior high "schools, the junior high schools, and the primary schools. ' 
Accordingly, the structural reorganization which Riew simulated involved the transfer of 
the highest primary school year level to. the junior high school, and the shifting of the 
highest junior high school year level to the- senior high school. On this basis, he 
estimated that considerable resource cost savings could How to the whole system 
because the degree of under-utilization of the most expensive educational sector (the 
— semor-high school) was minimized. The Riew approach is open to some methodological 
r criticisms (for example capital costs and student transportation costs were not included 
in (the model), and little consideration was paid., to the full range of educational 
implications of the proposed restructuring. The analysis is of 'interest, however, because 
it facilitates debate on the optimum configuration of school structures. 0 

In school systems which operate several types of. schools that vary in per student 
"operating cost, times of financial stringency could lead to consideration of policy 
proposals similar to -those discussed by Riew (1981), to relocate students from the more* 
, costly 5 sectors, for Example, by delaying the point of entry to secondary school for a 
'year. This, would appear to offer cost savings, since, as clearly evident from Tables 
6.1(a) to (h), in each system, per student operating costs are lower in primary than 
secondary schools. It should be noted^ however, that the potential financial benefits 
'from'such a policy may not be realised in all circumstances. In. part, this would be 
attributable to the distribution of resources between year levels in primary and 
secondary schools. As is evident from the survey and case studies of school practices 
reported in the companion volumes (Ainley; 1982 and Sturman, 1,982), secondary schools 
tend to allocate proportionately ' more of their teaching resources to the upper year 
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levels. Accordingly, it may be expected that the per student cost of providing classes in 
the first year of secondary school would be lower than the per student cost of the whole 
secondary school. Ainley (1982) also reports a tendency in a number of primary schools- 
for the program for students in the final year of primary schooling to entail a 
proportionately higher 'number of specialist teaching staff, thereby raising the per 
student operating cost of the final year, level above the per student cost of the whole 
school. The differences in the per student operating cost of the last year of primary 
education and the first year of secondary education are likely to be smaller than the 
differences in the per student operating costs of the primary and secondary sectors as a 
whole. In addition- to these cost issues, the educational implications of such policies, 
would also require thorough evaluation. 

awigjng Enrolment P atterns: C ost Im pl ications - 

One of the more important implications of the. relationship between school size and per 
student costs is that should any one system experience a change in enrolment patterns 
such that the average enrolment of schools declines, per pupil costs will increase without 
concomitant changes in the staffing schedules. Some idea of the order of such an 
increase is provided by Burke et al., (1981),^ who estimate that the reduction in the 
average size of schools in the Australian Capital Territory over the second half of the 
1970s, of itself increased costs per student by 4.2 per cent. In Victoria between 1975 and 
1981, total high school enrolments declined toy just over five per cent and the number of 
high schools increased by 20 to 286 (Victoria. Education Department. Compendium of 
Statistics). These changes resulted in a decline in the average high school enrolment 
from 678 to 597 students. On the basis of the data contained in Table 6,3, this would 
have resulted in an increase in per student operating costs of about three per cent. 

Changes in enrolment patterns can^also affect the dispersion school size around the 
mean. This point was first raised in the Australian context by Burke et al. (1981). They 
argued that over the enrolment range where'thej marginal cost curve is declining and lies 
below the average cost curve,' an increase in t|e dispersion of school size around the 
mean reduces total system operating costs, othei* factors remaining constant. In theory, 
so long as the marginal cost curve lies below the*average cost curve, average costs will 
continue to decline (albejt at a different rate) whether marginal costs are falling, rising,, 
or constant/ These latter two theoretical possibilities mean that in addition to the 
relationship between school size dispersion and total system operating costs described by 
Burke et al., 'there are two other situations which need to be considered: ^ 
I where the marginal costs curve lies below the average costs curve but is rising, ; an 

increase in school size dispersion around the mean is likely .to increase total system 

operating costs, other factors equal; and • 
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2 where marginal costs are constant and less* than average' costs, a change in the 
dispersion of s6hool size is not' likely to affect total system operating costs, other 
factors equal. 

These theoretical considera* -ons raise the empirical issues of the effect of 
changing patterns of enrolment upon 6he dispersion of school size around the mean, and 
the sliape and location of the .average and marginal cost curves over the relevant 
enrolment range. The locational distribution of enrolment changes will be a major" 
influence on dispersion. If enrolment decline is concentrated in inner suburban and rural 
areas which already have relatively small schools, dispersion of school size around the 
mean will increase. The extent of this will be influenced by system policies on the' 
amalgamation of small schools and the degree of parental choice in the schools which 
their children attend. In this respect, the issue* of removing zoning restrictions on 
students could be important Burke et al. (1981) cite evidence to* suggest that the, 
introduction of dezoning in South Australia in 1980 increased the dispersion of school 
size in Adelaide. On the other hand, in the Australian Capital Territory, which also has 
no zoning restrictions, there was a reduction in the dispersion of school size around the 
mean over the latter part ofuhe 1970s (ibid.). 

The. issue of whether changes In the dispersion of school size will reinforce or 
offset the financial impact of changes in the average size of schools will, as indicated 
above, be dependant upon the location and shape of the average and marginal cost 
curves. Tables 6.1(a) to (h) provide some indication of these considerations in the 
context of Australian and New Zealand government schools. As can be seen from these 
data, although some.discontinuities exist in the behaviour of average and marginal costs, 
over the enrolment range relevant to average school size in each system, the marginal 
costs in general^ either decline slightly or are relatively constant. These data suggest 
that in tefms of recurrent staffing costs at least, changes in the dispersion of school size 
ground the . mean are unlikely tb have x a significant effect upon costs. Of more 
importance will'oe the impact of changing patterns of school-enrolment* upon the average 
size of schools, and on the distribution of students between school sites and between year 
levels within schools. As was discussed in Chapter 4, in a period of declining enrolments 
the conjunction of these factors is likely to necessitate an .increase in per student 
expenditure 1 . , 
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CHAPTER 7 
$OME POLICY OPTIONS 



; Int roduction 

The preceding chapters have sought to describe the structure 'of the, government 
education systems of Australia and New Zealand, the number and other characteristics 
of the personnel employed in the education systems, the, policies used to allocate 
personnel resources to schools, and some of the effects of these policies upon the costs 
of operating government schools. It was hoped that this descriptive material could 
achieve two major objectives. First, that the policies and practices confined to one 
education system or. to a few^syslems could be described in a manner which would assist 
those in other education systems to assess the value of such initiatives for change in 
their own systems. Through this material it was hoped to be able to identify what may 
be termed 'growing points' for educational policy. The second major objective was the 
stimulation of debate about Jhe structures and policies common^to most, if not all, of the 
education systems. It is not necessarily the case that such structures and policies are no 
Longer appropriate, but rather that periodically it is often useful to rethink the purposes 
of long-established practices and pplicies. Examples, of policies common to all of the 
systems that have been described and discussed include the differential allocation of 
teachers and other personnel resources to primary and secondary schools, and the 
influence of the staffing schedules upon the level and configuration of personnel 
resources in schools of different size. „ 0 

The discussion of such fundamental and . widely accepted resource allocation 
policies also provide the background against' which changes in the education systems 
would need to be considered. This consideration constitutes the central focus of this 
chapter: to place the material describing the structures and policies of the education 
systems in the context of-pressures for change. 

c 

Pressu res for Change 

The pressures for change in the education systems come from a variety ,of sources. As 
was argued in Chapter 1, there is a growing acceptance of the view that schools, and in 
particular secondary schools, should attempt to broaden their programs-in order to cater 
more adequately for the needs and interests of a more'diversified student population. At 
the same time as these expectations of a change in the role- of schools are becoming 
prominent the capacity of some schools and systems to meet such expectations are 
hampered by education budgets whpse real value has grown little, if any, over the;past 
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ttfree years. Declining enrolments in particular areas are putting further pressure on the 
resources available for allocation to 'schools. . „ 

In the .Australian context, some of the pressure for change emanates from the 
Commonwealth government, while some is derived from a re-orientation of State 
priorities and programs. New Zealand is perhaps fortunate to be free of the potential for 
conflict between levels of government that appears to be endemic to federal structures. 
This is not to say that there is not considerable debate in New Zealand about the 
^appropriate purposes and structures of the government school system. This debate is 
exemplified in the establishment of major bodies of inquiry such as the Committee on 
Secondary Education which was established in 1975 and the continuing work of bodies 
sucn as the Education Development Council. 

The impetus for debate on educati onal issues in New Zealand has come from a 
variety of directions, a number of which have also operated in the Australian government 
systems, including the impact of demographic changes, national economic difficulties, 
and. calls for an increased diversity of educational provision. The New Zealand education 
system, however, has a number of unique characteristics which have led to- the 
emergence of thrusts and pressures quite distinct from those applying in Australia. As 
one example, a relatively high degree of responsibility for administrative matters resides 
at the primary school level with the education boards and at the secondary level with the 
local school community. Overall however, the basic similarity bf the government school 
systems in New Zealand and Australia, and the close parallels between the two societies, 
ensure d high degree of congruence in the' nature of the developments in each system. 

The pressures for change in the school systems outlined above essentially arise 
from outside the systems themselves. 1 In addition, each system has also been subject to 
internal pressures from teachers, parents, and to a lesser extent from students, for 
modifications to existing structures and policies. Over recent years, such groups would 
appear to have increased their desire to. participate, in educational policy, making, and 
also their capacity to do so effectively. The best documented accounts 0 of this 
development are available for the role of teachers and teachers unions,' a role which has 
been characterized, for example by Mitchell (1975) and Spaull (1977), as moving from 
preoccupation with purely industrial matter* to one of a concern with wider matters 
pertaining to schools and schooling. Less extensively documented but nonetheless 
evident is the increasing involvement of parents and community groups in education 
policy issues. An illustration of the extent of this role is provided by the studies of 
education policy making in each of the sijc Australian States, the ACT ana the Northern 
^Territory conducted as part of a" comparative study of education policy processes in the 
United States and Australia (see Harman and Wirt, 1980). Each of the eight case study 
reports in that project contains a detailed analysis of the role of parent and Community 
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groups in either facilitating or in the case of some curriculum matters, frustrating 
education policy proposals. The involvement of parents and community groups in 
education policy making may he expected to grow even further, particularly in those 
systems which have established school councils containing parent and community 
representatives,^ where the councils have had considerable responsibilities devolved 
to them. The pressures for change that have become evident over recent years have 
meant that few education administrators in Australia *or New Zealand would now agree 
that the path of educational change could be characterized as it had been by Partridge 
who wrote of. earlier periods that: 

. the growth of education has not been t 'oubled, or for that matter 4 enlivened, by 
any intellectual or social turbulence; the administrative and professional educators 
-have enjoyed a pretty quiet, peaceful and unexamined life. (Partridge, 1973:235) 

The external and internal pressures for change in the education systems that have 
been evident in Australia and New Zealand over the 1970s emanate from what has been 
referred to by Professor Maurice Kogan as 'the widening educational constituency'. The 
-broadening of the range 0 f individuals and groups who wish to be involved in education 
.policy formation is only ^to be expected where there is an increasing interdependence 
between the education sector and the society in which it is located. This development is 
also to be anticipated in societies such as Australia and New Zealand, where the general 
level of education is rising, a phenomenon which appears to be associated with an 
increased desire by individuals to influence their environment and an increased 
willingness to question authority. Such developments are not only to be expected, they 
can also be welcomed as signs of a more vigorous, lively socrety.' The developments are 
not, however, without their share of difficulties. As was expressed by Partridge when 
discussing the long period during which few community pressure groups were active in 
Australian education: t 

It could be said that this has been Australia's great good fortune; everyone knows 
that ideology can play hell with education. It .has done so in many European 
. countries^ even in. the United States from time^tlme. (Partridge, 1973:236) 

The manner in which tjje 'education systems interact with, the broadened 
educational constituency will determine the efficacy with which policy changes can be' 
implemented since without the support of those most directly affected by policy 
changes, the achievement of policy goals is difficult. Consequently it would appear both 
desirable and necessary for new policies and practices to evolve from debate, that 
involves the teachers, parents, students, and other members of- the education community. 

The preceding discussion should not bg -'misconstrued as suggesting that pressure for 
change in ^the structures and policies of the education systems is always .beneficial or 
even necessary. There is a particular risk in the current climate that changes whose 
benefits are short-term, marginal, or even non-existent, may be .forced upon the 



government school systems in a way that is detrimental to the long-term interests of the . 
systems, and also of the societies which they serve. It should also not be misconstrued 
that change will only Occur in the school systems if a particular group exerts pressure for 
change. Some policy initiatives will evolve .through a general consensus that they are 
worthy of support. For example, based largely upon research evidence, there is now. 
widespread acceptance of the view that particular students are disadvantaged in the 
learning process relative to their peers, and accordingly, wjiile there may be debate 
about the methods used to identify needs'and the programs adopted to meet those needs, 
there has been little disagreement with the general principle thit certain. students and 
schools require resources over and above the norm. It is also the case that certain 
changes pnce in train are likely to imply the necessity for further change at subsequent 
stages. For example, the devolution of curriculum authority to schools is likely to lead 
to a diversity of curriculum offerings between schools, thereby increasing demands from 
parents for the right to choose the schools which their children attend, as well as 
increasing the likelihood of schools wishing to x exercise greater responsibility in the 
appointment of teachers. Such potential consequences illustrate the need to assess all 
"the possible ramifications of any given policy change. 

The capacity to assess such developments is likely to be increasingly tested in the 
'years to come, particularly if,' as is likely, the trends toward decentralization of 
responsibility for decision making intensify. Under these circumstances, the government, 
school systems of Australia and New Zealand, will, to use the terminology of Archer 
(1979), become increasingly 'substitutive'.. As was elaborated in Chapter 2, change in 
substitutive education systems tends to be localized, incremental and usually 
.undramatic. By contrast, centralized education systems with restrictive origins tend to 
be characterized by change that is stop-go in nature, since in such systems the demands 
for change need to be passed upwards to the administrative and political centre. In- 
comparison with the period before 1970, the government education systems of Australia 
and New Zealand now shgw more characteristics of.substitutive education systems with 
regard to the devolution to schools of administrative responsibilities, and in some 
systems curriculum , responsibilities, th* formation in some systems of school councils 
with considerable authority, and the delegation of responsibility for a wide range of" 
administrative matters to regional offices of education. These changes establish the 
\ potential for further change .to occur as the result of local and regional initiatives. 

There is however, one critical aspect of the administration of Australian and' New 
Zealand government 'school systems which will limit the extent to which they evolve in 
the direction of substitutive systems. ■ This is the overwhelming dependence of the 
> systems upon government funds for their operation arid development. The government 
systems and schools haye little capacity to acquire independently funds over and above 
the i<Vel of the government grant. As a consequence, education must compete with 
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other sectors for a store of the funds collected by government, and it is this necessity 
wh.ch . ln parv responsible for pressures towards centralized authority and uniformity of 
program which, it is believed help to establish clear lines of accountability for the 
'.dKbursement of government fund, This is not to argue in favour of decentralized 
revenue-raising capacity because, as experience from the United States would suggest 
uneven local tax bases engender marked inequalities 0 f educational provision, and the 
highly v.s.ble connection between locally raised funds and expenditure upon local schools 
has probably served, in unfortunate ways, to increase the. number of undesirable 
pressures upon schools. However, it is impo rtant to recognize that much of the 
character of the Australian and New Zealand government education systems is derived 
from the.r almost complete dependence upon government financial support, and that this 
dependence imposes pres8ures foP cnange in certajn ^ ^ 

poBs.biht.es of change in other directions. It is with these considerations in mi nd that 
some of the policy options which may be considered by education systems are discussed 
, below. > - . 



Some Guid ingJP_nnciples_fnr Change 
As evidenced by the recent White Papers on Government Education prepared in Victoria 

rnauir a v Sfna t nia r ( H ViCt ° ria ' ^ TaSma " ia ' ^ the ^ ^ ° f the C °™>^ of 

-Enq ry ,nto fcducat.on in South Australia (South Australia, 1981), five guiding principle 
would appear to be gaining acceptance as being of primary importance in 
change m school systems and in the allocation of staff and resources to schools. " 

-' lhe, ' e Sh ° Uld bC 3 deVOlUtip " ° f P°»« and responsibility where possible and where 
appropriate {o local and regional unit, Underlying this principle is the view <hat 
mvolvement in decision making engenders commitment In addition, there are 
some decisions that are likely to be better made at a level close to the scene of 
act.on. Nevertheless, where decision making is- decentralized, .it -is often seen to be 
necessary to develop procedures for accountability in order to ensure the 'ultimate 
•responsibility of government for expenditure. 

2 Not only should power and -responsibility be devolved and decentralized wherever 
poss.ble but it is desirable that .democratic procedure; should be used when making 

.-decisions at Ufcal and regional levels and that different interest groups should be 
represented, This will inevitably lead tP grealer involvement of parents 
commun.ty members, teachers and students wherever policy decisions are being 

' made and implemented.. ' '' - ' 

3 If resource'usage in education is not efficient,. not .only is the.capacity to develop 
. new programs limited, but: the education sector is likely to come under increasing 

pressures, which .although understandable, may have potentially damaging 
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consequences. To meet such pressures, it is necessary for the education sector, to- 
be able to demonstrate that efficient use is being made of resources. The , 
difficulty, of course, is in obtaining agreement on the appropriate measures of » 
educational- efficiency. 

Schools and educational institutions differ in their needs, but need involves a wider 
- range of concerns than socio-economic disadvantage. Despite the common 
• acceptance of need as an important- criterion of resource allocation policies, there 
is a problem of identifying needs as well as providing the optimal level of resources 
to meet those needs. It is important to recognize that needs are not static but 
change and emerge in response to new circumstances. For example, an educational 
issue which is likely to figure more prominently in policy concerns is .the general 
. developmental needs of youth. The identification of these needs of youth at the 
J upper secondary school level and the design of appropriate policies to meet them 
within current resource constraints are emerging as major problems. 
Administrative structures and procedures should be sufficiently flexible to be able 
to respond effectively to changing conditions and circumstances. A necessary 
precondition for flexibility, is knowledge of developments inside the education 
system, and an awareness of developments occurring outside the education system 
which are likely to impinge upon it. A further prerequisite for flexibility in policy 
making is the evaluation of existing policies. 

The general direction of these five guiding principles has been succinctly expressed 
in the following summary statement from the White Paper on Strategies and Structures 
for Education in Victorian Government Schools: 

• The administration of the Education Department will 1 ^organized at central 
office, regional and school levels to achieve increased dcvolut ™ of P 0 "* «" d 
responsibility to local and regional units; greater part ipat.on by parents 
■ Smutty members, teachers and principals in education goventapee, unproved 
consultation; greater economy and efficiency in -management; roore e fee ,ve 
co-ordination of functions and policies; and appropriate mechanisms ^or internal 
and external reviews of schools'. Rules and responsibilities at each of the three 
revels win be reallocated so that decisions will * made ft *he most approgn ate 
level -and schools will better meet the needs of students at the local level, but in ■ 
the cSfert " affecting students generally and the system as a who e. 

(Victoria, 1980:49) •„''•'•' 
This view of the way in which educational change should proceed represents a signicant 
"shift away from the centralized 'top-down' model of education administration that was- 
the subject of severe criticism by authors such as Kandel (1938) and Butts (1955). It is 
important to note, however, that the move towards greater decentralization and 
consultation, while gathering pace during the 1970s, had in several systems been set in 
motion some years previously. For example, the 1960 Report of the Committee on State 
Education in Victoria (the Ramsay Report) stated: 
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We would stress the increasing part being played t$ teachers and schools in 
determining the. content of courses 'and teaching methods. We believe that in 
increasing measure the schools should become an integral part of community life. 
Such a position can be obtained" only by , increasing the share and, therefore, the 
pride of parents in their schools ... We believe that experience will show the need 
for further revision oL the pattern of organization, decentralization of authority 
-, and community participation. (Victoria, 1960:147) * / 

-The guiding principles for change in education that have been expressed in the 1980 
Victorian White Paper and in similar documents from other education systems can 
therefore be viewed as part of a long-term trend towards greater .decentralization of 
'authority in education and greater consultation between all interested parties. 

The Adm inistr ative Str uctures of the E ducati on Syste ms 

At the risk of over-simplication, it became apparent during the course of the study that 
concern about the administrative structures of the education systems principally 
revolved around two domains: 

1 co-ordination of the activities of the different sectors of the government education 
systems, and . o ' ^ 

2 * identification of the appropriate level of the education system at which particular 

decisions are most effectively taken. 

Co- ordination of.»the Educat ion _S y ste m . 

The government education systems provide educational programs for significant sectors 
of the population from infants to adults, employ large numbers- of people, manage^ 
buildings and capital equipment of great value, and conduct a wide range of activities. 
Given these background factors, it is not surprising that effective co-ordination of the 
sectors of educational activity is seen as a concern worthy of continuing -attention- 
There is reason to believe that the difficulties of cQ-ordination have become even more 
pressing over the past decade. First, as was noted an Chapter 4, the sheer size of the 
education systems as measured by the number of students and particularly by the number' 
of teachers, has increased markedly since 1970. Secondly, and perfiaps . more 
importantly, there is now considerable, debate and disagreement about the .purposes 
wtiich schools should fulfil. Since co-ordination is essentially the process of ensuring 
that the activities of sectors are compatible w \ the achievement of over-arching 
objectives, when there is a lack .of consensus about appropriate objectives, the task of 
co-ordination becomes~*a particularly difficult or\e. 

, As part of a response to these circumstances, several or the education systems are 
in the process of reorganizing their central , and regional office administrative 
structures. A common feature of this reorganization is the t recognition that an 
administrative structure built around* teaching, divisions^ derived from an age-grade 
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classification /oL^tudents into primary, secondary and technical sections may 'be 
inappropriate in so far as it does not possess sufficient flexibility to cope with changing 
circumstance^ ' ; 

Several significant changes have fostered this recognition. First, there has been 
shift from centrally prescribed curricula to 'school-jbased curriculum development 
Secondly,^ following a period of 'teacher shortage associated with rapid expansion of the 
/school system, there is now, in aggregate, an excess of qualified teachers above what 
education department budgets will employ in most systems and little turn-over of 
Reaching staff in schools. Thus, where once the finding of sufficient teachers to staff 
the schools and their allocation to specific positions was best undertaken from a central / 
office, today there are in general fewer problems of placement. Thirdly, where formerly 1 
small groups of clerical staff could maintain the records for the system, with the advent * 
of computerized procedures there is now^ the need for a highly skilled staff who' can 
nanage effectively these new approaches to accounting, the filing of records, and the 
compilation f summary statistics, Thus in order to cater for these changes in operation, 
several systems have reorganized their administrative services along functional lines to 
carry out work in operational areas of curriculum development, personnel, management, 
and finance, and buildings and facilities. 

The reorganization of administrative structures along functional lines is one part of 
the response towards facilitating greater co-ordination between the sectors of the 
education systems. Another aspect concerns the co-ordination of overall policy 
determination. As was noted in* Chapter 2, different approaches to this question, are 
evident in the systems. In New South Wales an Education Commission has been 
established which contains representatives from various sectors of the education system, 
from teachers associations, and from parent and community groups. The charter of the 
" Education Commission includes. the provision of aiivice to the Minister on issues which 
affect the broad operation, of the' education\ system. The advantage of the 
* Commission-type approach to overall policy co-ordinaWn is that it represents an 
attempt to consult with those who are likely to be directly affected by policy decisions, 
and that the consultative process and advisory functions are essentially, in the public 
domain and consequently can be subject to comment Ind debate. In South Australia a 
different approach to overall policy co-ordination uas been recommended (South 
Australia, 1981). This recommendation involves the establishment of an Educational 
Policy, and Priorities Executive which would comprise\ the heads of the various 
educational sectors. The Executive would jointly consider intersectorai issues which 
required resolution and which had been brought before it byVthe Minister of Education; 
the Minuter in turn would be provided *with support serviced by a : small Office of the 
Ministry. e ' \ 
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Developments in Victoria are an interesting amalgam of'' he approaches to policy 
. co-ordination embodied in the recommendations of the Committer?, of Enquiry in South 

Australia, and in the establishment of the Education Commission in New South Wales. 

As in South Australia, it appears that corporate management procedures will be 
-established with regard to the functional areas of curriculum and services, personnel, 

building, and administration and finance. In addition, a State Board of Education similar 

in structure r and purposed the Education Commission of New South Wales has been 

i * ■ 

established to provide advice on priorities withm the overall education 'sector and on the" 

co-ordination of educational activities. 

The models of system co-ordination that have 'developed in New South Wales, 

Victoria and South Australia^ may not necessarily be appropriate for other government. 

education systems. The particular configuration of advisory bodies and miana|ement 

£roup structures that are most suitable for individual systems will be influenced by the 

size and complexity of the system* and the strength and influence of existing bodies and 

procedures. The proposals described above, however, recognize that for the effective 

management of increasingly .complex education systems, the value of hierarchical 

decisionmaking structures isolated from other groups with a legitimate interest in 

education policy neeus to be seriously reconsidered. " . 

"D evolutio n o f Administration to Regional Offic es « \ 

In Chapter 2 tne extent of devolution of administrative responsibilities from central to 
regional offices was describea and discussed. From the -late 1960s and through the 
seventies, in each of the six State government Education systems and in thi 
administration of secondaryf'education in New Zealand, regional office's were established 
and their range of duties gi » dually broadened. However, this process moved at .different 
speeds in various systems so' that by fc)80 the responsibilities of regional offices differed j 
. markedly between the systems. Bessant (1980) argued that in the Victorian context . at | 
least, the process of regionajlization was remarkedly unetontroversial amongst the general] 
education community. Whether this was because attention was distracted, by what werej 
seen to^ be more iinportant matters, or whether- regionalization was generally perceivedj 
to Q be beneficial,- is not clear. I 
In- the main the evidence that is forthcoming .suggests that , {he devolution of; 
responsibilities and authority to fhe regions should be continued and strengthened. In 1 
South Australia where it Would appear the devolution of administative responsibilities to 

2d further than in other systems, there is evidence of a high 1 



on among school principals wi-lh t^he policies and procedures 



regional-offices has progress 
degree of general satlsfacti 

..that hr <e been adopted (Soijth Australia, 1981). In South Australia, in Victoria anfeMrt 

Tasmania,* there has been recent advocacy in published reports of increasecTdevoluticpn of| 

"duties to regional offices ( 
i 



see TEND, 1978; Victoria, 1980; South /Australia 1981;'. 
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Tasmania, Lf/81)* In both, South Australia and Victoria there would appear to be growing 
support for the establishment of advisory councils; to advise regional directors of 
education in the carrying out of their administrative duties. It is suggested that these 
councils will have a broadly l»ased membership comprising people from within the 
educational, service together with persons representing local authorities, employer, 
community and parent organizations (see South 'Australia, 1981, Victoria, 1980). In 
addition, it is envisaged that some of the support services for the schools that are 
currently centrally based stfould be transferred to the 'regional offices (see Victoria, 
1980; South Australia, 1981; Tasmania, 1981). 

De volution of Aut hority tQ Schools „ 

In Chapter 2 information on the increasing! devolution of responsibility for the 

administration of the affairs of schools was \presented. In some systems greater 

* responsibility has been given to the principal, in other systems to the principal and school 
• * • \ 

council. It was also noted that in New Zealand the school board at the secondary school 

level has traditionally had responsibility for the appointment of the principal and staff to 

a school, and inJViptoria, the school council is involved in the selection of the principal / 

and vice-principa.lfof technical schools. The range ojf responsibility that is delegated to 

schools for financial matters varies considerably between systems, but there would 

l 4" •* * 

appear to |>e a grbwing acceptance, at least in both South Australia and Victoria, of 

/ 

continuing to enhance the role of school councils in both policy development and 
implementation. / r 

In general, these policies seek to make the school and its sta^f more directly 
'accountable to the community ^which the school serves. For .example, the opportunity to 
be. involved in the selection of the principal and staff for a school should help to ^nsure 
that appointments, are made .that are-cOnsistent with t!ie aims and curriculum of a school 
and local community needs. Likewise, the inv^ojvement of the school council in building 
design and the provision of facilities should help to ensure that appropriate buildings and 
facilities are obtained' by a school. Furthermore, the exercising by a school council of 
responsibility, for majnteriance, and minor works should assist the more efficient provision 
of these services. / j 

Nevertheless, the introduction of such policies may lead to the development of. 
recognizable differences* betweecuthose schools that are able to be well served by their 
school councils and communities and those that are less fortunate. What ts required in 



such circumstances is a mechanism by which themeeds of a school might be assessed^ and 
supplementary services, provided to ensure that, all schools reach a minimum acceptable 
standard. I ' i 

It is probabljB that the role of the school in appointing its teaching staff will gain 
increased attention in ths future.; One of the consequences of the' devolution of 
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curriculum responsibility to schools Is that a diversity of school programs may 
eventuate. For this reason alone, schools are likely to wish to be involved in determining 
the configuration of the teaching staff. An increased diversity of school programs is also 
likely to generate demands from parents for the removal of restrictions which zone 
students on a residential basis to particular schools. Such restrictions have been 
removed in South Australia and the Australian Capital Territory and trials of dezoning 
are being conducted in certain areas in several other systems. Dezoning is likely to 
increase further the determination of the principal and the school to influence the nature 
of the teaching staff, not only in terms of its seniority and subject specialization 
configuration, but also in terms of the compatability of individual teaching philosophies 
and methodologies with the overall program of the school. It is perhaps not coincidental 
that in New Zealand where zoning restrictions do not apply, secondary schools have long 
played an important role in the selection and appointment of teaching staff. 

While considerable advantages may flow from an increase in the role of 
government schools in the selection and appointment of teaching staff, there are 
potential risks for both the schools and the teaching service should this role be extended 
to one of the school acting as the employing authority. Such a situation lias the potential 
to create administrative and legal difficulties for the school, and perhaps more 
importantly, would remove from the teacher a measure of the security and career 
structure that are possible only with a large centralized employing authority. In this 
regard it is relevant to note that even in those systems where the individual school plays 
a major role in the determination of the configuration of its ancillary staff allocation, 
the school is not the employing authority of ancillary staff. 

T he Structure an d Size jjf S chools 

It was demonstrated in Chapter 3 that in the post-war period there had been extensive 
changes in the school structures of the government education systems of Australia and 
New Zealand. These changes were fostered by what were perceived to be educational 
and/or financial benefits arising from modifications to existing structures. These two 
themes are also apparent in the current debate about the appropriate size and structure 
of schools. There are those for example, who argue that declining enrolments in 
particular schools or groups of schools, may adversely affect the financial viability of 
maintaining these schools in such a way that some amalgamation of the schools may be 
necessary. From an educational perspective, others argue that the increased diversity of 
students at the upper secondary school level may necessitate the design of new 
structures more appropriate to their educational and social needs. In the section which 
follows, some of the principal options for modifications to school size and structure are 
briefly canvassed. 
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Cjnnbinin£ Pj-nn^^ 

From a purely economic perspective, the blurring of the lines between the upper years of 
the primary school and the lower years of the secondary school has some potential 
benefits. As was demonstrated in Chapter 4, in~ most systems, it is expected that 
government primary school enrolments over the period to about 1985 will decline while 
those in the secondary sector will increase, and that over the last part of the decade 
these trends will be reversed such that the primary sector will experience a slight upturn 
in enrolments, while in the secondary sector there will be a relative decline. If these 
projections eventuate, over the next few years the primary sector in most systems may 
have some excess capacity, while the secondary sectors will experience some pressure 
upon their resources, and that over the period between 1985 and 1990 this position will 
be partially reversed. Under these circumstances, it could be beneficial in financial 
terms to retain in to primary schools some of those students who would otherwise have 
moved onto secondary schools. This would have the financial advantage of lessening the 
need to expand the capacity of the secondary school sector to meet the expected 
increase in enrolments over the next few years, a capacity that may be under-utilized by 
1990 when in most systems secondary school enrolments are projected to lie below their 
1980 levels. It would also have the advantage of lessening the need to wind back the 
capacity of the primary school sector over the period to the middle of the decade, and 
thereby lessen the difficulties associated with attempting to increase the capacity of the 
primary system to cope with the expected increase in primary enrolments over the last 
part of the decade. 

Means suggested for implementing such policies have been to delay the entry of 
some primary school students to secondary schools by one year, or encourage some 
primary school teachers to work-in secondary schools (Burke et al., 1981). Later on, the 
policies could be reversed by, for example, encouraging the transition of some primary 
students to secondary school at an earlier age and/or encouraging some secondary 
teachers to work in primary schools. Aside from the financial advantages that could 
accrue from such policies, they could allow more effective use of the available supply of 
teachers. There is also the possibility that valuable cross-fertilization of teaching 
philosophies and methodologies could eventuate. 

However, several cautionary points need to be made in regard to policies concerned 
with the amalgamation of some elements of primary and secondary schools. First, as 
was argued in Chapter 4, it is unlikely that enrolment changes will be uniform ari-oss 
systems. Accordingly, the usefulness of such policies for particular groups of schools 
would need to be carefully assessed. Secondly, delaying the entry point to secondary 
school may adversely affect the developmental process in ways that may not be readily 
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envisaged. Further investigation into this issue would appear to be essential before any 
broad policies were adopted. Thirdly, the anticipated financial benefits which provide 
the rationale for such policies may not always be obtained, particularly if modification 
of buildings acd equipment is necessitated. 

These considerations suggest that before the wide-scale adoption of these and 
similar policies, it would be necessary to trial the proposals in a small number of 
schools. Some of the experiences of the small number of integrated primary and 
secondary schools that have been recently established in Adelaide on a trial basis could 
be illuminative in this regard. It needs to be stressed that if policies which affect the 
point of transition to secondary school and which affect the sectors in which particular 
teachers work are to be successfully implemented, they will need the full co-operation 
and support of the parents, teachers and students involved. 

Size of Schools 

Related to the argument about the possible financial advantages of combining some of 
the year levels of primary and seondary schools is the relation between school size and 
the operating costs of schools. As was shown in the previous chapter, across the eight 
education systems there is generally an inverse relation between school enrolment size 
and the per student costs of operating the schools. The inverse relation is not however 
linear but is more closely approximated by a hyperbolic function, which suggests that 
beyond certain enrolment levels a further increase in the size of the school is not likely 
to be associated with significant decreases in per student operating costs. Across the 
eJght education systems, it was suggested that for primary schools such a point was 
reached in the enrolment range of about 300 to 400 students, while for secondary schools 
the equivalent point would be in the range of 800 to 1000 students.. The extent to which 
these enrolment ranges applied to particular systems would, of course, need to be tested 
by a more thorough study of the full range of recurrent and capital costs associated with 
the schools in that system. 

In terms of the effect of school size upon students, Skidmore (1981) summarized his 
review of the school size lite-ature in the following terms: 

. . . most studies have supported the concept that larger schools provide more 
subject areas, more courses per subject area, and more total courses . . . (however) 
. . . studies on the relationship of achievement to school size, although numerous 
have been contradictory and inconclusive . . . research on the affect of school size 
on extra-curriculum activities and social interaction have strongly supported the 
benefits offered by the smaller school. (Skidmore, 1981:30-31) 

With regard to the effects of school size upon the attitudes and teaching conditions of 
teachers, Skidmore reported that research indicated: 
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... as schools become larger, the teaching load decreases, but class size increases, 
while small schools generally provide smaller class size, but heavier teaching loads 
. (and) . . . Australian studies conducted by Campbell have strongly supported 
the hypothesis that smaller schools do encourage closer professional interaction 
and greater satisfaction amongst . . . teachers. (Skidmore, 1981:31-32) 

While the results of a number of the school size studies are inconclusive and comparison 
of the studies is made difficult by differing definitions of small and large schools, the 
research evidence on the effects of school sizes when taken in conjunction with the 
hyperbolic form of the relation between school size and per ^4£& costs have been 
sufficiently persuasive to lead different official enquiries to conclude that optimal 
school sizes were to be found in approximately equivalent enrolment ranges. For 
example, in the 1971 Karmel Report, it was concluded that: 

a Planning should proceed on the basis of eliminating primary schools of more 

than 600 pupils in the total span of their seven grades, 
b Secondary schools should not exceed 1,000 pupils and, the maximum size 

should be near 800 where possible. (South Australia, 1971:203) 

In the report of the TEND Committee in Tasmania, it was sugg-sted that: 

1 ... a school of 400 full-time students is a size which would be the most 
productive of teacher and pupil satisfaction, community involvement and the 
economic effective deployment of educational services, and 

2 schools should be fanned to accommodate between 300 and 500 full-time 
students, and should, in no case, be allowed to reach the category ot (oU+ 
full-time students. (Tasmania, 1978:45) 

It was refreshing to see that the Tasmanian TKND Committee recommended a minimum 
size of schools below which schools may experience difficulties in achieving economic 
and educational viability, since most analyses of the school size issue concentrate upon 
identifying the enrolment level beyond which schools should not increase in size. - The 
assessment that schools with less than about 300 students may find difficulty In 
achieving economic and educational viability raises important issues for those systems 
which have a relatively large number of such schools. Attempts to consolidate small 
schools into larger units will, in particular areas, be frustrated by community opposition 
to the loss of local schools. In addition, as noted by Hind (1975), the economic gains 
from consolidation of small primary schools in rural areas will in a number of instances 
be more than offset by increases in the costs of student transportation. As part of a 
response to this situation, several systems which possess a relatively large number of 
small schools have attempted to extend the range of advisory and support services that 
small schools, particularly those in rural areas, may call on. 

In attempts to devise alternative forms of school structures to meet the diversity 
of student needs, particularly at the upper secondary level, the question of relative costs 
will be important since in general, the wider the range of programs which it is planned to 
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offer to students, and the more extensive the range of capital facilities and equipment 
which is needed to support these programs, the larger will need to be the size of the 
school unit in order to achieve reasonable per student cost levels. This eventuates 
because a wide diversity of programs within the one institutional setting is likely to be 
associated with relatively high fixed costs, and in this situation the financial viability of 
the in:>titution could necessitate relatively high enrolments. If this is not possible or if ii 
is believed that large enrolments could result in less rewarding environments, an 
alternative approach could be to encourage a diversity of specialized institutions rather 
than a diversity of programs within the one institution. The clusters of schools approach 
currently being tried in some localitfes in South Australia could provide useful 
information on the educational and financial feasibility of schools specializing in 
particular subject areas and students moving between them as the need arises. 

The Allocation of Resources to Schools 

The basic question in considering the allocation of resources to schools is one of how best 
to supply resources to schools so as to satisfy their educational needs within overall 
resource constraints. It is apparent that at the same time as there is a diversification of 
the educational needs of schools there are also many pressures constraining the resources 
made available to schools. 

The past decade has seen a shift to school-based curriculum development. As a 
consequence, some schools are developing different philosophies, aims and goals. These 
have resulted in different types of needs and innovative school programs and 
organizational structures. The introduction of the innovations program by the Schools 
Commission gave schools the encouragement and the necessary support to develop new 
initiatives and innovatory practices. Many exciting changes have been made, and the 
staff of schools have become accustomed to expecting such innovations to continue as 
well as the development of further innovations to meet changing needs. However, with 
the termination of the Innovations Program of the Commonwealth Schools Commission, 
the thrust towards innovation in the schools must be sustained out of the recurrent 
resources made available to schools. 

Allowance for the differences between schools has become one of the most 
challenging problems facing education. The schools and their staffs are often faced with 
groups of children who come from widely different socio-cultural backgrounds, witK 
different ranges of experiences, with different social and emotional drives to succeed at 
school and to continue with further education, and with significantly different career and 
life prospects. Perhaps it is a truism to say that no two schools are alike, but it is 
increasingly accepted that no two schools should have exactly the same programs and 
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courses of instruction or should provide identical experiences for all children with them. 
As a consequence ei ?h school must identify the needs of its own students and develop its 
own programs and curricula to meet those needs. This is not to deny that many schools 
may have much in common. Nevertheless, it involves the endorsement of a need for 
school-based curriculum development, built around what is recognized as common 
between schools within a system. 

A Basket of Re s ources Approach 

There is probably more chance of a school being able to implement effectively the 
programs and curriculum that it has developed for itself when it has some say in the 
number and type of staff who are engaged to carry out the work involved. Thus, the now 
traditional policies that have evolved to ensure that each school is treated uniformly in 
its provision of staff and resources, must to some degree be revised. It is necessary to 
conceive of new policies and practices to provide an opportunity for the school to select 
or otherwise obtain staff who would meet the particular needs and requirements of that 
school. 

One possible option the is what could be termed a basket of resources approach. In 
principle this would involve a similar procedure to those which operate in in the ACT, 
South Australia and New Zealand where schools have considerable autonomy in 
determining the configuration of ancillary staff. 

The personnel and material resources formulae that currently apply could be 
modified to develop a basket of resources schedule^ for the three major resource 
categories of teaching staff, ancillary staff, and materials and equipment. Depending 
upon the type of school and the size of its enrolment, these schedules would prescribe 
the minimum quantity of each resource which schools are entitled to receive. For 
example, a secondary school with 1000 students could be entitled under the teaching 
personnel basket of resources schedule, to the allocation of say, 100 teacher units. Each 
seniority and subject classification cf teacher would be determined by the central 
authorities to be equivalent to a certain number of teacher units; for example, teachers 
in promotion positions could be judged to be the equivalent of 2.5 teacher units, and 
assistant class teachers 1.5 units. Thus, in the hypothetical example, the secondary 
school with 100 teacher units at its disposal could allocate these such that the Education 
Department appointed, at one extreme, 40 teachers in promotion positions or 66.7 
assistant class teachers, or more realistically, the school could opt for a combination of 
these seniority classifications, such as 10 promotion positions and 50 assistant class 
positions in order to use up its quota of 100 teacher units. 

It is possible to envisage similar basket of resources schedules being devised for the 
allocation of ancillary staff to schools. Indeed, as was noted in Chapter 5, in the schools 
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of the ACT, South Australia and New Zealand, procedures not all that different to the 
basket of services approach currently operate in the allocation of ancillary staff to 
schools. In the case of materials and equipment, rather than determining a number of 
units to which particular schools are entitled, it may be more appropriate to allocate 
schools a quantity of finance with which such items could be purchased. 

Undoubtedly, problems would arise in the determination of the baskets of resources 
schedules and the relative weighting of various personnel and material resource 
categories. However, there is no reason why the relative entitlements oi schools under 
this approach should differ from the relative levels of resources which currently apply. 
As was shown in Chapter 5, secondary schools receive more staff than primary schools of 
the same size, and that smaller schools in both sectors receive proportionately more 
staff than do larger schools. These relative weightings could also be incorporated into 
the determination of the resource entitlements of schools under the basket of resources 
approach. As a first move towards the introduction of the baskets of resources 
approach, it would seem possible to employ such procedures to provide the materials and 
equipment required by schools. In such a way,, it would be possible to gain experience in 
the- administration of the approach without. ; encountering the more complex problems 
that arv? associated with teaching staff and ancillary personnel. 

It should be noted that while the basket of resources approach entails a significant 
increase in the role of the school in the determination of the configuration of the 
teaching staff most appropriate to its needs, it is not suggested that this necessitates the 
school becoming the employing authority. As was argued earlier, for government schools 
to act as employers could lead to significant problems for both the schools and the 
teaching service as a whole. However, there can be advantages where the school is more 
able to determine the particular persons that are appointed to its staff,^and that these 
advantages apply under a basket of resources or any other resource allocation approach. 
The following procedure could apply for the appointment of particular personnel to 
schools. In those systems where school councils exist, these bodies should be encouraged 
to play a major role in the selection of the principal and possibly of other senior staff. A 
system similar to that which operates in Victorian technical schools provides a 
worthwhile model. In these schools, a short list of applicants for the principalship are 
interviewed by a committee comprising representatives of the school council, 
representatives of the teaching staff, the principal who is vacating the post, a principal 
from another school, and an Education Department representative. This committee then 
forwards to the central appointments board their desired preference amongst the 
applicants, and it is this body which makes the final appointment. All appointments are 
subject to appeal. It would appear that in the great majority of instances the central 
appointment board concurs with the decision of the interviewing committee, and the 
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evidence would suggest that all relevant parties express satisfaction with the operation 
of the system. This selection procedure has recently been extended to the selection of 
vice-principals for Victorian technical schools. In terms of the less senior positions on 
the teaching staff, a similar procedure could operate, with the exception that perhaps 
the balance of the interviewing committee could be modified to meet different 
circumstances. For example, subject co-ordinators could be expected to play a more 
important role, and the school council a less important role, in the selection of general 
classroom teachers. 

Topping the Baskets 

Some schools have greater access to funds raised at the community level through the 
sharing of facilities, fees from parents, fund-raising programs, and charges for the use of 
school facilities. Other schools have greater need because the communities they serve 
contain a high proportion of those who are disadvantaged in socio-economic terms. In 
addition, schools that cater for students at different age levels have different 
educational requirements. The conducting of classes at the upper secondary school level, 
particularly if a wide range of curriculum offerings is maintained may be significantly 
more expensive than the conducting of classes at the lower secondary school level. 

As was elaborated in Chapter 5, each system currently makes provision for the 
above-formulae allocation of personnel and other resources to meet the special needs of 
schools. This practice would also need to be continued where the basic allocation of 
resources to schools was determined by a basket of resources approach. Two broad 
approaches are possible. The basket of resources schedule could be adjusted upwards for 
schools that were judged to have particular needs. The current practice of additional 
resource allocation being built into the staffing schedules for classified disadvantaged 
schools in New South Wales, and for notional roll schools in New Zealand provide 
examples of this approach. Another method could involve the allocation of a designated 
proportion of the personnel and material resources of an education system to a needs 
pool. In smaller systems, this could be a system-wide pool, while in larger systems the 
pool could be organized on a regional basis. Schools would then be encouraged to prepare 
submissions to needs committees for an allocation of resources from that pool. Once 
again, the precise allocation mechanisms could be determined on a basket of resources 
approach whereby the needs committee would allocate a quota of resource units to 
schools whose submissions were accepted, and these resource units could be used to 
acquire additional resources from the needs pool. The description in Chapter 5 of the 
operation of the system-wide -->ol in the *CT provides a most useful illustration of this 
approach. A prospectivo'review of schools could provide an appropriate mechanism for 
assessing school needs. 
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The Prospective Review of Schools 

One possible option which combines both aspects of planning for the future and a 
retrospective examination of the past program of a school, is what could be called a 
prospective review process. One model for a prospective review is as follows: a school 
principal and staff, in collaboration with the school council, would develop policy 
statements for a school, including the general goals, the curriculum objectives, more 
detailed specification of courses of instruction, teaching methods and assessment 
procedures to be employed by thi school, as well as statements on non-curricular and 
extra-curricular facets of the school's program. In the course of the development of 
these statements consultations with parents, students and the wider community would 
take place, and some ir f ernal evaluative studies of specific aspects of the school's 
program would be carried out. In addition, the principal and staff of the school would 
prepare submissions on the staffing and resource needs of the school for the coming 
triennial period. All documentation would be submitted to an external panel, which 
could comprise people such as the principal of another school, a member of staff of a 
regional office, a person from the central administration and an expert external to the 
system. This panel would undertake an evaluation of the school, assessing "he progress it 
had made in terms of its stated goals over the past three years as well as examining its 
proposed policy statements including its general goals, curriculum objectives, courses of 
instruction and so on. In the light of this evidence the panel would make an assessment 
of the needs of the school for the coming triennium, its claims for supplementary grants 
from State funds, from the Commonwealth Schools Commission disadvantaged schools 
program and other similar Commonwealth programs and the level of priority to be given 
to those claims. This information would then be used to determine the level of 
supplementation to be provided to the school from each of the different sources for the 
ensuing period of three years. 

The advantages of such a prospective review are that it would combine the need 
for a regular review of a school with the need for forward planning and the submission of 
claims for additional staff and resources in order to maintain an educationally effective 
program. Furthermore, in the Australian context it may eliminate some of the 
duplication through which a school makes submissions to both State and Commonwealth 
authorities fcr support, it would be desirable for some schools to come into the review 
cycle each year, so that the heavy load of evaluation was spread over a three year 
period. The disadvantage of this review process might be that some schools would be out 
of phase for the submission of applications associated with new initiatives. However, 
such problems should be capable of resolution. Thus a more equitable distribution of 
limited resources could be made not solely in terms of the skill with which a school is 
able to prepare submissions, but also in terms of the known and assessed needs of the 
school for supplementary support. 
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In Conclusion 



This study of eight education systems in Australia and New Zealand, has examined 
organizations that are not static but in the process of change from one year to the next. 
There are important questions associated with the direction and nature of change and 
also with the critical issue of the rate at which change, should take place. The past 
decade has been one of substantial change. It was preceded by a decade in which the 
Australian Education Council had undertaken an assessment of the needs of Australian 
education issued in 1963 (Australian Education Council, 1963). The Council's evidence 
indicated five serious deficiencies: 

1 schools were short of qualified teachers; 

2 many teachers wcie inadequately trained and qualified; 

3 States were finding it difficult to provide the new accommodation needed by 



4 there was a large accumulation of makeshift, substandard, and obsolete school 
accommodation and 

5 equipment and supplies of all kinds were required in increasing numbers. 

Following the Unesco Seminar on planning for education in Australia in 1968 
(Basset t, 1970) the Australian Education Council decided that each State should 
undertake a survey of its needs for a period of five years, and a summary statement was 
published in 1970 under the title of a Nation -wide Survey oMEducatio nal Nee ds. This 
survey revealed a deficiency of more than $1400 million dollars between what was 
regarded as desirable for expenditure on education in Australia over the five year period, 
and what was likely to be available. It was in this climate that the Interim Committee 
of the Australian Schools Commission was set up to report as soon as possible to examine 
the financial needs of both government and non-government schools in Australia. 

Many of the more serious deficiencies of Australian education have been tackled 
following the injection of funds from the Commonwealth Government into the programs 
of the States. The availability of this money has also permitted other problems to be 
tackled, and the greater devolution of responsibility for the conduct of education to both 
regional offices and to schools and school councils has flowed from the changes made 
possible by the greater availability of funding to meet the needs of the schools and their 
student?. 

Some of the evidence presented in tnis report suggests that the education systems 
have moved at varying speeds and at times in different directions. Such variation has 
given rise to a situation in which experimentation and change are occurring naturally in 
different settings. As a consequence the opportunity is available to monitor the changes 
that have occurred and to examine their consequences for educational practice. While 
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some evaluation studies have been undertaken they have in the main, been related to 
particular aspects of the changes that have occurred. There has been little work done to 
examine the consequences of policies of regionalization, of school-based curriculum 
development or of the establishment of school councils, It would seem important for the 
natural experimentation that is occurring to be monitored and evaluated so as to provide 
information on which the nature, direction and rate of change in the future might be 
based. This report is a step in that process. 
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APPENDIX II 



CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 



When discussing teacher numbers and teacher allocation policies in eight education 
systems each of which employs a different means of classifying their teaching force, it is 
necessa.y to devise a set of teacher categories that allows meaningful comparative 
statements to be made. An examination of the teacher classification nomenclature 
employe^ by eacn system, reveals that in general the teaching service comprises four 
fairly distinct groups. We have termed these groups, in descending order of seniority, as 
principals, deputy principals, senior teachers, and assistants. These terms were chosen 
because they were the most commonly used in the eight systems to describe the four 
grou> maer consideration. 

i. locating a particular teacher classification employed by an education system 
into one of these four categories the principal criterion was that of relative salary level. 
Thus for example despite the fact that in some systems the teacher in charge of a 
two-teacher school may be designated as a 'principal*, in the foUowing schema he would 
not be as equivalent to a principal unless his salary was relatively close to that of the 
highest paid principals in the same system. In exercising this judgment particular 
diniculties occurred with the categorization of teachers classified as senior teachers, 
deputy principals, and principals. It became apparent that in a number of systems while 
some teachers may have been designated as a deputy principal for example, their salary 
was equivalent to that of one of the senior teacher classifications in the same system. In 
this instance the teacner concerned would be categorized as a senior teacher in the 
scheme which follows. The basis for such judgements is made explicit in the table which 
follows by the listing of the salaries payable to the classifications. In this regard the 
following points should be noted: 

1 the salaries are those applying as at October 1980; 

2 Austrlaian salaries are expressed in Australian currency, and New Zealand salaries 
are shown in New Zealanu dollars; 

3 where a salary scale for a particular teacher classification comprised a number of 
increments, the salary shown is the mid-point of the relevant section of that scale. 
The relevant part of the scale was taken to be bounded by the normal commencing 
salary and the maximum salary point which teachers normally reach on the scale; 

4 where commencing salary and maximum salary on a particular salary scale were 
determined by level and length of pre-service training, it was presumed, ur ss 
otherwise indicated, that the normal pre-service course for primary teachers was 3 
years in length, and that secondary teachers were normally graduates who had 

_ completed 4 years of pre- service training; 



Table A. 2 Teacher Classifications and Salary levels, Australia and New Zealand 1980 



Equivalent Classification and October 1980 Salary 



Category 



Primary 



Secondary 



Australian Capital 
Territory 



New South Wales 



Victoria 



Queensland 



South Australia 



— © ■ 

ERIC 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



Band 4 (525676) 

Band 3 ($21433) 

Band 2 ($19435) 

Band 1 ($14425) 



Band 4 ($27652) 

Band 3 ($23173) 

Band 2 ($21005) 

Band 1 ($16153) 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



P1($25551),P2($21128) 
MA($20801),DPI($20801),P3($20594) 
DP2,AP,MB($19735) ,DM/M($19121) 
Assistant ($14490) 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



PA($25360),PB(22545) 
DPA,Special VP(§22114) 
ST($20507.) 

Assistant($13709), Assistant with 
Responsibility ($17907) 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



Pl($25324),P2($23985),P3($22576) 
P4($21463),DP($19926) 
SM,IM($19157) 
Assistant ($14534) 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



PA($27733),P1($25388),P2($23566) 

DP,P3($20685) 
not applicable 

Assistant($14148) kl^ 



PH($28066) 
DP($23727) 
SM($20801) 
Assistant' ($16268) 



PA($26892),PB($24317),DPA($24055) 

DPB($22114) 

ST($20507) 

Assistant($15017), Assistant with 
Responsibility ($18037) 



P1($28460),P2($26676) 
DP($23517) 

SM($21731),Sub M($21315) 
Assistant ($16738) 



PA($30467),P1($27418),P2($25388) 
DP($23566),Special Senior($22216) 
Senior($20685) 
Assistant($15525) 



Category 



Equivalent Classification and October 1980 Salary 



Primary 



Western Australia 



Secondary 



Tasmania 



New Zealand 



Principal P1A($23600) , PI ($22447 ) ,P2 ( $208 10) PA( $28177 ), PB( $27 160) 

Deputy Principal P3<$ 19354) , DPlA( $19022 ) ,DP1 ($ 18258 ) DPA($24093) 



Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



not applicable 

Assistant ($14841) 

Teacher-in-Charge, Class 4 school 
($15999) 



DPB($21726),SM($21425) 
Assistant ($16268) 



Principal P7<$26585 ) ,P6 ($25007> ,P5 ($23529) P6($27579),P5($25736),P4($24829)" 



Deputy Principal VP2( $22284) ;VP1 , P4 , IM3($22055 ) ; 
P3,IM2($20141) 



VP3,P3($23232); VP2($22256), 
VP1($22024) 



Senior Teacher 
Assistant 



ST2( $ 19797 ) ; ST1 , IM1 ; PI ,P2 , ( $18588) P2( $2148 1 ), SM2 ($20892) ; SMI , 

Pl($19797) 

Assistant ($14085) 



Assistant ($15866) 



Principal 
Deputy Principal 
s 2nioi Teacher- 
Assistant 



Principal (Scale D). D2($22326), 
Dl($21440) 

Deputy Principal (Scale C). 
C3($18435) ( C2($17724) ( C1($17016) 

Senior Teacher (Scale B): 
Q2 qualifications. B4($15494), 
B3($14967),B2($14553),B1($14007) 

Scale A: Q2 qualifications. 
A($U605) 



Sources ' Education Department publications. 



Principal (Scale J4). PD($29700), 
PC($27414),PB(24951) 

Deputy Principal (Scale J3). 
DPD($24326),DPC($23392),PA($22612) 

DPB($ 22305 ), DPA( $21 220 ) , SMD( $22460) 
SMC($21838) ,SMB($21220),SMA($20606) 

Scale Jl: G3 qualifications. 
J1($14592),PR1($15049) ,PR2($15811) , 
PR3($1656r),PR4($17620) 



ERIC 



5 where classifications such as positions of responsibility carry a salary which 
comprises an assistants salary plus responsibility allowance, the salary shown as 
applicable to the position of responsibility takes as its base the normal maximum 
point on the assistant's salary scale, except for New Zealand where the relatively 
large number of positions of responsibility makes it more appropriate to add the 
allowance to the mid-point of the assistant's scale; 

6 classiiications that apply only to staff in combined primary and secondary schools 
are not shown; 

7 the following abbreviations are used: 



p 


principal 


DP 


deputy principal 


VP 


vice-principal 


AP 


assistant principal 


DM 


deputy master/mistress 


1M 


infant mistress 


SubM - 


subject master/mistress 


S.vl 


senior master/mistress 


ST 


senior teacher 



8 where a promotions position has more than one classification, this is indicated by 
the relevant symbol. For example, PA should be read as principal class A, and DPI 
as deputy principal grade 1. 

Following Table A.^, which provides the classification and salary levels of teachers in 
the eight systems, is a listing of the source documents and assumptions employed in 
deriving the categorization of teachers by school type and enrolment level. 



Sources for Categorization of Teachers 



A ustralian Capital Territory 



Primary source : Professional Staffing of ACT Schools, 1980. 

it was assumed that the 1979 allocation of promotion positions to 
hig.i scnools and colleges of 8 Band 2. 3 Band 1 and 1 Band 4 also 
applied in 1980. 



source : Executive Staffing of Primary Schools, in Supplement to 
Staffing. Letter A, 1979. 

on the basis of Regulation 34 detailed in the Handbook Book 2, it 
was assumed that schools with between 200 and 600 students receive 
four subject masters/mistresses, those between 600 and 800 students 
receive six, between 801 and 1000 students receive seven, and 



Secondary 

New South Wales 
Primary 

Secondary 



Victoria 

ijiiiM'wIiinil 

Primary 
Secondary 



South Australia 
Primary 

Secondary 

VVi»slorn Auslrnlin 

Secondary 

Tnsm nni m 

IMMiiiiiry 

Secondary 



schools Willi more I hue HUM) students receive im^IiI. it was further 
assumed I hut one special master/mistress was appointed when 
enrolments renched VUI) students, and that two were appointed hi 
schools willi more t twin I 000 students, 



source for both primary and secondary: material supplied by the 
Planning Services Division ol the Kducution Department In 
supplement the System bevel Ueporl. 



sotireo; Priinury Staffing Scale I OHO, 

source: Secondary Stuffing Scale I OHO. To derive the relationship 
between Ihe numbers of eertuin categories of subject musters and 
total school enrolment, where the appointment of such personnel 
was no I directly related In total school enrolment, it was assumed 
that the proportion of all students en^M^cd in particular subject 
areas was as follows: Social Science (7!>'*i), Commerce (fdPi.), and 
\\'*\% for each of Manual Arts, r'orcltfn bantfuntfes, Home Meonomies, 
and Art . 



source: Circular to Schools, U 7 Stalling 10110. I'o determine tin* 
distribution of principals amongst schools, it was assumed that class 
I principals were appointed to class I schools, class \\ principals to 
class '* schools and class \\ principals to class ;i schools. 11 was 
further assumed that the first deputy principal was appointed once 
the school enrolment reached tfOO. 

Jimirce: Circular to Secondary Schools, Staffing I OHO, because of 
the difficulty of determining schools with class A principals from 
system level data, for the cost calculation It was assumed that class 
A and class I schools were appointed class I principals and class 
schools wei'e appointed class \> principals. 



somw: Munition Act (1071), Herniation I :» V . 
source: Kduenlioii Act (107 I), Ue^iiWiiion IH7. 



sourcci System bevel Ueport and additional material supplied by 
Research Section, Kducution Department. 

s»anve: as for primary. It was assumed that in addition to a class 'I 
principal, class schools wore also allocated a class I vice principal 
and four class I senior musters/mistresses, (Muss I schools it was 
assumed were allocated a class f> principal, class vice-principals 
and class I senior masters/mistresses. It was also assumed that 
class I A schools were appointed a class 0 principal, class ;i deputy 
principals and class 'I senior musters/mistresses, 




Now /.ralaiul 

I'rimiiry \ souriNv, Kduraiion (Salaried and SlaCHMtf) Kounlationa: 
fiitcM^iijHBaU* Third and I'OiiPth SHuuluios rciptvtivoly. 

S<vtaidary somvc: Stall iti^ of Soooiulary Schools, suctions Mi.:i.Y ami 1(1. :>,3, 
Salary data for each group *>f toaehors Uorivovl from supplement to 
Kduoalion (ia/,otU\ I October IMt). 




ERIC 



AiMV.NiUX ill 



DKTAII.KI) NOTKS T(T 'AMLl'lS, 'AX AX '">• ' f>.4 



Symbols us<m| in tho Tublcs: 



n.n. not f i va ilitblo 
not applicable 
nil or rounded to /.em 
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Table 3.2 



Q ueensland 



w Education Department managed pre-primary activities include provision for the 
disabled. 

x The data sources do not provide an age distribution relevant to this table other 
than the category 'aged less than 6 years'; it has been assumed that all such 
students are aged between 5.0 and 5.11 years. Enrolments in schools operated by 
the Department of Aboriginal ar^ Islanders Advancement are excluded. 

y it has been assumed that the age distribution of children in non-Education 
Department managed pre-primary activities is the same as that apply ;r> g in 
Education Department activities. 

z As for Note x . 

Sources ; Annual Report of the Education Department, 1979; ABS, Schools A ustralia 



South Australia 

Source; South Australia (198 1). 



Western Australia 

w Includes pre-primary classes at non-government schools and at independent and 
community pre-school centres; while some of the latter are located pn Education 
Department property in the main they are not managed by the Education 
Department. 

Source ; Annual Report of the Education Department, 1979; Smart and Alderson 



w Includes enrolments in 'special' and kindergarten programs. 
x Includes Preparatory class enrolments, 
y As for Note w . 
2 As for Note x . 

Source ; Annual Report of the Education Department, 1979. 



New Zealand 

w Most of these children are enrolled in Kindergartens who receive a large proportion 

of their funding via the Education Department budget. 
x Includes some enrolments at private schools. 
. y Comprises enrolments at playcentres. 

Source; Education Statistics of New Zealand 1980. 



1979 Cat. No. 4202.0. 



(1980). 



Tasmania 
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Table 3.6 



General: 

a Reference dates are 1 August for Australia and 1 July for New Zealand. The data 
exclude pre-primary and evening classes, and correspondence and special schools. 



Austra lia n Capital Territory 

x Includes the School Without Walls which enrolled 36 high school and 38 secondary 
college-aged students. 



Victoria 

x Includes three secondary students. 

y Comprises 4193 primary and 1353 secondary students. 

z Includes technical-high schools. 



Queensland 

x Includes 12 schools controlled by the Department of Aboriginal and Islanders 

Advancement which enrolled 483 students, 
y Comprises 13602 primary and 6468 secondary students. 



So uth Australia 

v Includes 13 schools for aborigines which enrolled 667 students. 

w Includes 154 secondary students. 

x Includes 5 secondary students. 

y Comprises 3t2 primary and 94 secondary students. 

z Comprises 9309 primary and 5143 secondary students. 



Western Australia 

v Includes 19 special aboriginal schools, 7 of which have some secondary enrolments, 
and 18 other primary schools with some secondary enrolments. 

w Includes 520 secondary students enroled at primary schools and primary 
correspondence students. 

x Comprises 10567 primary and 4299 secondary students. 

y Includes three special aboriginal schools. 

z Includes secondary correspondence students. 



Tasmania 

x Includes four district schools that do not enrol secondary students, 
y Includes twe district schools that enrol secondary' students. 
z Comprises 5919 primary and 2773 secondary students. 



New Zealand 

x Yenr levels expressed in Australian equivalent terms. 
V . ..-nrises 4976 primary and 4500 secondary students. 
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Table 5. L 



Excludes access to teachers from the ACT special needs pool. 

Up to and including enrolments of 300, the data were derived from the staffing 
formula for ordinary (i.e. those not classified as 'disadvantaged') one-department 
primary schools. For enrolments of more than 300 the staffing scales for ordinary 
infant departments and ordinary primary departments were combined to derive a 
total entitlement; for this purpose it was assumed that the infants department 
comprised 45 per cent of total school enrolments as was the state-wide proportion 
in August 1979. 

The data include the local reliever(s) appointed to schools with at least 400 
students. It was assumed that objectives of appointing music teachers to schools 
with at least 600 students, and teacher-librarians to schools of at least 300 were 
achieved. It was further assumed that physical education teachers were allocated 
on a 0.6 basis to schools with at least 300 students, and that a school became 
eligible for an Infant Mistress when total school enrolment reached 700. The latter 
figure was derived from the fact that approximately 30 per cent of August 1979 
state-wide primary enrolments were in the infant year levels. 

Applies to R-7 primary schools only. It was assumed thai the objective of 
appointing at least a part-time teacher-librarian to primary schools with more than 
2U0 students was achieved. 

Derived from staffing schedules applying to primary schools with a full spread of 
year levels; includes regulation, administrative relief and specialist teachers 
allocated according to formula. Staffing schedules were not available for schools 
with more than 855 students. 

Although pre-scnool (kindergarten) classes and teachers are not included, senior 
staff are allocated on the basis of total school enrolments from kindergarten to 
Year 6. To derive the senior staff allocation it was assumed that kindergarten 
enrolments comprise 4.5 per cent of total primary enrolments, as was the 
state-wide proportion in August 1979. 



Includes the basic teaching staff plus an entitlement to 0.28 teachers per 100 
enrolments (or part) above 750 for administrative relief. 

Includes the basic teaching staff plus an entitlement to 0.28 teachers per 80 
enrolments (or part) above 600 for administrative relief. 

Applies only to ordinary secondary schools (i.e. those not classified as 
'disadvantaged'). To derive total school entitlements it has been assumed that the 
distribution of stuaents across year levels in individual schools approximates the 
1979 state-wide distribution across year levels, and that classified activity students 
represent 20 per cent of enrolments in each of Years 7, 8 and 9. To calculate the 
executive staff allowance of each school, it has been assumed that in addition to 
one principal and deputy principal, secondary schools with enrolments below 600 
receive 4 senior masters/mistresses, those between 600 and 800 students receive 
six, between 801 and 1000 receive seven, and enrolments of more than 1000 entitle 
a school to eight or more senior masters/mistresses. It has also been assumed that 
the Year 12 staffing schedule is equivalent to that applying to Year 11. 



Table 5.4 
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For secondary schools with less than 300 enrolments the schedules are complex and 
depend upon the number and composition of year levels. 

Excludes teacher entitlements arising from TAPE enrolments. The data should be 
treated with some caution since the multi-sectoral nature of many technical 
schools means that enrolments are but one component in determining the schedule 
for a given school. The basic schedule which has been utilized to derive the data 
stipulates a minimum entitlement of one teacher for each 14 students (or part) in 
addition to a principal and at least two other senior administrative positions. 

To derive total school entitlements it has been assumed that the distribution of 
students across year levels approximates the 1979 state-wide distribution of 
secondary students across year levels. The total entitlement comprises basic 
teaching staff (including senior masters and mistresses), plus 3 senior 
administrative teachers, guidance officer and teacher librarian according to 
formulae. Although most high schools would also have a youth education officer, 
these have been excluded from the table since such personnel are not automatic 
entitlements but are appointed in response to a school submission. 

It has not been possible to derive a separate schedule for senior secondary colleges 
in Tasmania. The Education Department has stated however that the colleges 
(whose enrolments range between 300 and 800 students) are staffed on a similar 
basis to high schools with the exception that the colleges in general receive a 
higher number of senior administrative staff than do high schools of the same 
enrolment size. 

Comprises the basic assistant and senior administrative teacher entitlement plus 
formula staffing allowances for senior administration, professional supervision, 
guidance network, head of department, and careers guidance. Also included have 
been several discretionary allowances which appear to have hardened into 
entitlements, namely allowances for special needs, instrumental music, guidance 
counselling, and the Form 6/7 allowance for small schools. Excluded are 
discretionary allowances relating to students with emotional handicaps, linkages to 
small schools, homework centres, beginning teachers, assistance with teacher 
training, work experience, library and pre-employment program; as a guide it 
could be expected that schools with 300, 870 and 1350 enrolments would 
respectively receive approximately 0.5, 1.1, and 1.6 additional teachers under these 
discretionary allowances. 
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